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Bie PREFACE. 


N the following pages, an attempt is made to criticise the 
co 7 aes teas in the terms omnipotence, omni- 
|scfee ce@and omnipresence. The Christian Doctrine of 
God usually represents Him as a Being of Whom certain 
attributes may be predicated. Those attributes are arbi- 
trarily divided into two classes, entitled respectively moral 
and natural (or, metaphysical). The attributes with which 
this book deals are those commonly included in the latter 
class. 5 


When it is said that God is omnipotent, omniscient 
and omnipresent, what precisely do those affirmations mean ? 
Are they warranted by the Scriptures, and do they yield us 
real knowledge of God? Are they, as Cardinal Newman 
once said, “‘ the truths we know about God put into a system” ;} 
or, are they, as the late Professor William James pungently 
declared “‘only a set of titles obtained by a mechanical 
manipulation of synonyms,” and, “ pedantic dictionary- 
adjectives, aloof from morals, aloof from human needs, some- 
thing that might be worked out from the mere word ‘ God’ 
by one of those logical machines which recent ingenuity has 
contrived as well as by a man of flesh and blood ? ’’? 


Had the Cardinal and the Professor been at pains to 
examine the concepts in the light of their historical origin 
and growth, the former might have been led to see that the 
so-called metaphysical attributes were not, in the first instance 
and strictly speaking, predicates of Deity; and the latter 
might have been led to choose a more suitable critical weapon 
than that of mere invective. A like appeal to the sources, 
on the part of orthodox Christian Theologians, who may be 
presumed neither to magnify the importance of these con- 
ceptions on the score of their inherent infallibility, nor unduly 
to disparage them on the score of their alleged pragmatic 
uselessness, would help to extricate the Christian doctrine 
of God from the toils of a false logic and of a moribund meta- 
physic. 

The writer’s aim throughout this book is frankly critical. 
It seems to him that free and unfettered criticism of concepts 
must be the first step towards that re-statement of the Christian 
doctrine of God which so many, at the present time, desiderate. 
He will consider himself well repaid for the labours of some 
years in a somewhat untrodden region, if others are able to 
avail themselves of the fruits of his toil, and to apply, in a 
constructive sense, the conclusions to which he has felt 
himself impelled. 


1. The Idea of a University, Discourse, 11, § 7. 
2, The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 446, 


o>) 


It would be impossible for the writer adequately to 
express his obligations to those authorities whose works have 
proved of assistance. The many references and quotations 
that have found their way into this book, are their own witness 
to the magnitude of his debt. Every effort has been made 
carefully to indicate the main sources of the material used ; 
and, it is hoped that the list of principal works consulted, for 
which place has been found, will be serviceable. 


The writer desires especially to express his gratitude to 
his former Tutors, Rev. Prof. W. Sanday, D.D., Christchurch, 
Mr. C:C. J. Webb, M.A., Magdalen, and Rev. S. Holmes, M.A., 
Jesus, for their invaluable assistance and advice in the initial 
stages of the inquiry. He would also thank his friend and 
some-time Tutor, Rev. Prof. J. Young Evans, M.A., B.D., of 
Aberystwyth; for valuable suggestions which have been em- 
bodied in Chapter VIII. 


Above all, he wishes humbly to place on record his con- 
viction that, in an age which is supposed to have witnessed 
the decadence, and to have sounded the ultimate doom of 
Dogma, the Holy Scriptures, prayerfully studied, still retain 
their power to lead men by faith to that Christian God Who is 
love, and Who is the Father of Mankind. 


WW, &. PRATLELES: 
Tenby, March, 1915. 
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fe VINE ATTRIBUTES: 


CHAPTER I. 
TEE ZOU DS EESTLAVIE NT: 


HE Christian doctrine of God is rooted partly 
in the sacred writings of the Jews. The 
present investigation into the origin of the 

concepts embodied in the terms Omnipotence, Omni- 
science, and Omnipresence, may, therefore, fittingly 
begin with a brief discussion of the evidence of the 
Old Testament. How far, if at all, do the Jewish 
canonical scriptures justify the ascription to God of 
those attributes with which we are concerned, and 
which, in the Christian doctrine of God, are commonly 
regarded as presuppositions ? 


1. THE ATTRIBUTE OF OMNIPOTENCE. 


The term omnipotence is derived from the Latin 
omnipotentia, a post-classical word found in Augustine, 
and in other ecclesiastical writers." The form omni- 
potens is of frequent occurrence in the Latin Vulgate, 
where it stands, sometimes for the LXX savrodtvapos, 
and, sometimes, for the LXX ravroxpdatwp: ¢.g.» 
Wisdom XI., 18, ommnipotens manus tua (LXX: 
*) mavrodbvamos oov xep); and Job VIII, 5; et 
omnipotentem fueris deprecatus (LXX.: ravroxpéropa). 


It is in the use of the Divine names, if anywhere, 
that we should expect to find the earliest hint of the 
attributes. For, as Kautzsch has said, the name of 
a person or thing was, for the Hebrew, a revelation of 


I. Confessions, Bk. VII; Q 5. 
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the nature of the person or thing named nay, often 
almost an equivalent for the thing itself; this was 
especially true of names of God." We may conven- 
iently begin by noticing the LXX. treatment of the 
Divine names (i.) Yahwe Sebaoth (R.V., “Lord of 
Hosts ”’), and (ii.) El Shaddai (R.V. ‘‘ God Almighty”’). 


(i.) (2) Sometimes a mere transliteration suffices. 
Kipros oafa68 renders Yahwe Sebaoth in 
I, Kingdoms lL, 3, 21; .3.V5)2y 26 V Unt oe 
and in Isaiah fifty-seven times. 


(b) The same Hebrew title is rendered Ki'pios 
TOV Suvdpmevov mae A Kingdoms Ve 14, 
XIX., 20; in some of the Psalms (e.g., 
XLVI., 7, 11); and sporadically elsewhere. 


In all the passages cited above, the Vulgate 
renders Dominus exercituum, except in ITV Kingdoms 
XVII., 45, where the version leaves the Greek un- 
translated. 


(c) ravroxpdérwp is found in the LXX rendering 
of Yahwe Sebaoth in II. Kingdoms V., 10, 
VIL., 8, 25; and in III. Kingdoms XIX., ro.- 
The Vulgate renders these expressions by 
Deus (or, Dominus)  exercituum, except 
in II Kingdoms VII., 25, where the Greek 
is untranslated. 


(ii.) The LXX. and Vulgate treatment of the 
Hebrew title EZ] Shaddai is also noteworthy : 


In Genesis XVII., 1, it is rendered 6 Geés 
cov by the LXX. and Deus omnipotens by 
the Vulgate. It is rendered ixavés twice 


1. Encyc. Bib., Vol. iii; p. 3320. 
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in Ruth, thrice in Job, and once in Ezekiel, 
probably in the sense of “ the sufficient,” 
and in gob ioXupos, wavtokpatwp, with the 
meaning “ mighty,” “ almighty.” 


FI, OG 


1. Bearing in mind the lack of uniformity in the 
LXX treatment of the Divine title Yahwe Sebaoth, 
ranging, as we-have already seen it does range, from 
mere transliteration to the use of a word which was 
meant apparently to endow the Supreme Being with 
an attribute which, we may safely say, the original 
Hebrew title did not claim for Him; it seems clear 
that the LXX. translators were not aware of the 
original significance of the title. The attribute of 
universal sovereignty, and of almighty power, which 
the epithets zavroxpdtwp and zavrodivayos respec- 
tively concede to Deity, may upon other grounds be 
justified. But, the Hebrew title is a pure anthropo- 
morphism, and the LXX equivalents read into that 
title a meaning which it does not seem capable: of 
bearing. The same remarks apply to the Vulgate 
rendering—ommnztpotens. 


Turning from the versions to examine the Hebrew 
title Yahwe Sebaoth, it would seem that neither of the 
words constituting the title, nor, indeed, both in 
conjunction, can be made to yield the notion of 
omnipotence: 


(a). The precise significance of the Tetra- 
grammaton nym is still a matter of doubt. It is 
given in Exodus as the name of the God who revealed 
Himself to Moses. When he asked how he should 
name the God of their fathers to the people, he was 
told nx qwse ons “Iam that I am,” or “TI will 
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‘be He who will be.’ (Exod. III., 12-15.). P. con- 
trasts the title with that of El Shaddai as the God of 
the Patriarchs (Gen. XVII., 1., Exod. Vix3). 


Many modern scholars explain mn (Yahwe) 
as Hiph., of mn (= n),—the one bringing into 
life or being; giver of existence; creator. But 
this explanation which is based upon the causative 
conjugation of the verb. my (=17) may be dismissed 
for philological reasons. For, the causative con- 
jugation of the verb is found in no Semitic language, 
apart from late Syriac formations. The interpreta- 
tion ‘“‘ He who casts down ”’ (lightning, etc.) 1s open 
to the objection that the name itself does not express 
those elemental forces. A third point of view, which 
finds in the word the notion of an ever-faithful and 
unchangeable Being, seems to ignore the extreme 
improbability of the evolution of an idea of God, at 
once so abstract and refined, in the religious and 
social conditions of the Mosaic age. Kautzsch, how- 
ever, thinks that, evacuating the word of its abstract 
’ meaning “ self-existence,” we may “content our- 
selves with the great religious idea of the living God 
who does not change in His actions.”’ Driver 
suggested ‘‘ He will approve Himself (give evidence 
of, assert His, Being.)* This explanation seems to 


go as far as the body of available evidence will take 
us. 


It is important to note that the form Jehovah is 
a barbarism, and is not older in date than the time 
of the Reformation.2 G. W. Wade suggests that the 
I. Encyc. Bib., Vol. iii., p. 3323. 
2. Oxford Lexicon, TIT 
3. Davidson (A. B.), Hast., Dict., Bib., Vol. ii, P. 199. 
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real form of the word was probably Jahaveh.t The 
accommodation of its pointing to that of Adonai 
(“Lord”) was dictated by a scrupulous desire to 
avoid the slightest breach of the command in Exod. 
XX., 7. Loisy, voicing the modernist standpoint, 
is of opinion tuat the name itself is of greater antiquity 
than its Biblical etymology. He regards it as “in 
reality nothing but a jingle of words” and declares 
that “it does not contain that metaphysical depth 
which has been read into it since.’’* The ontological 
or essential meaning, which the O.T. itself apparently 
attached to the word, is also thought, by Ewald and 
others, to be the product of a religious philosophical 
speculation, and far too abstract to be by any possi- 
bility correct. 


(0). The term msay (Sebaoth) comes from a 
verb xno¥ which means “to wage war.’ The sub- 
stantive in Judges VIII., 6, I[X., 29, signifies an army 
(organised for war) ; in I. Kings XXII., 19, the word 
is found in the phrase “ all the host of heaven’’; in 
Deut. IV., 19, XVII., 3, it stands for the sun, moon 
and stars; and in Gen. II., 1, for the entire creation. 
In Job VII. 1. it means apparently “ hard service,”’ 
“troubled life’’; and in Nu. IV., 3, the service of 
Levites in sacred places. 


The conjunction of missy with the Divine name, 
with the significance “God of war,” probably took 
place in the time of warlike David (so, Driver, Oxford 
Lexicon). In Isaiah XIII., 4, and often elsewhere, 
the true force of the expression is clear: “‘ The Lord 
of Hosts (mx2y) mustereth the host (xa¥) of battle.” 


1. Genesis, p. 211. 
2. A. Loisy, The Religion of Israel, p. 97. 
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In that passage, the warlike character of the Deity, 
who is entitled the Lord of Hosts, is beyond question. 
Undoubtedly, Yahwe was regarded as God of the 
hosts or armies of Israel—a God who would lend 
them his aid in their warlike operations. But it is 
equally clear that such a God need not be omnipotent, 
and that the title does not, of itself, justify the 
ascription of that attribute to Deity. A transference 
of the meaning of the word from the earthly to the 
heavenly hosts must have preceded its admission 
into the prophetic vocabulary. But whether sebaoth 
then denoted the angels or the stars or both is un- 
certain. The prophets undoubtedly associate with 
the word ideas of supermundane majesty and power ; 
(Am: 1V., 135 jer. XXX, 35%) is] XLVI 2)* andi 
Isaiah, for instance, all traces of its original natural- 
istic meaning seem to have vanished. Hence, Driver 
argued that, as used by the prophets, the title 
designates God, as one who is supreme over untold 
“hosts ”’ of spiritual or other agencies whom He can 
employ to give effect to His purposes.‘ But, even 
so, there seems to be no warrant at all for reading 
into this title, sublimated and refined though it was 
by prophetic use, the notion of omnipotence theo- 
logically conceived.” 


2. A similar conclusion seems inevitable in the 
case of the second of the Divine titles with which we 
are concerned,—E/ Shaddai. 


The LXX. rendering 6 eds clearly amounts to 
a confession of ignorance. It might be, but the 
point is exceedingly doubtful, a deliberate attempt 


x. Hast. Dict. Bib., Vol. iii., p. 138. 


2. The whole subject is finely discussed by E. Kautzsch, Schaff-Herzog Encyc. 
Vol. X., p. 132. 
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. to soften the anthropomorphism of the original 


Hebrew title. But the Vulgate does not follow the 
Greek ; on the contrary, the Latin version, on the 
strength of the title, does not hesitate to ascribe 
omnipotence to Deity. That attribute may, upon 
other grounds and for different reasons, as we have 
previously remarked, be predicated of Him; but 
the title itself. does not seem to afford the slightest 
justification for the practice. El Shaddai was the 
name by which God (Elohim) made Himself known 
to Abraham, when he received the covenant promise 
that he was to be the father of nations (Gen. XVII., 1). 
As in the R.V., it is generally translated “God Al- 
mighty ;” but, “almighty ’”’ as the equivalent of 
shaddai, is open to grave suspicion. Addis un- 
equivocally declares that rendering to be quite 
wrong. 


(A.) The exact derivation of bx (el) is still a 
subject of dispute : 


(i.) By some scholars 77x is assuméd to be the 
root of > and onbs = Etymologically, there- 
fore, the word would probably mean an object 
of fear or reverence. But it is uncertain 
whether the terms are derived from the same 
common root (see Driver, Oxford Lexicon,— 
be). 

(2) Some make both words distinct and both 
really primitive, but associate 5x (God) in 
treatment with sx (strong), from the root 
bx signifying “be in front.’ The most 
that can be cited in the way of evidence for 
such a use of the substantive e is the 


1. W.E. Addis, Hebrew Religion, p. 71. 
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expression “‘it is in the power (el) of my 
hand” (Gen. XXXI., 29 al). 

(b) Others, who treat bx and p7>x as distinct, 
regard the latter word as plural of nbs from 
the root nbs, which means ‘“‘ to go to and 
fro in perplexity’ (hence, mx, fear and 
object of fear; reverence; revered one) ; 
and the former from the aforementioned 
root dx, with the secondary meaning 
“ strong.” 


(ii.) Nodwack thinks the words are possibly 
connected, and that 5s may come from the 
root x, “be in front,’ and may signify 
“leader or ~~ lord.” 


{iii.) Or, they may be connected, and both 
derived from the root 75s to which Ewald 
assigns the meaning “‘ strong.” 


(iv). Another explanation connects dx with 
the root nbs signifying ‘stretch out to,” 
“reach after,’ hence God as the one whom 
men strive to reach. 


(v). Lagarde and others connect >8 with the 
preposition 5x (to), and invest the word with 
a meaning derived from the, notion of guid- 
ance or mastership; “‘he to whom one is 
driven by longing,’ or “close to whom 
one goes for protection.” But this is, in 
the highest degree, improbable, being 
altogether too abstract for a primitive name 
of Deity. 


Davidson (A. B.) is forced to the conclusion 
that no plausible derivation of the term has been 
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suggested." According to Loisy, ‘‘ force seems to 
be the primitive notion attached tothe wordel ... . 
an el is a very strong, supernatural, and divine 
being.”* Addis regards the ‘word as the singular 
corresponding to the plural Elohim, and thinks 
power to be its primary sense.* These and other 
writers emphasise the fact that the word is rare in 
prose, unless qualified by a defining adjective or 
genitive. Buchanan Gray, following Meyer, holds 
that e/ in the place names of the O.T. is the spirit of 
the place (der locale Diimon).* 


In the O.T. usage of the title e/, it is applied to 
men of rank and might, ¢e.g., Ezek. XXXI., 11, 03 58 
(LXX.: dpxov éOvwv), which the R.V. translates 
“mighty one of nations; also Isaiah IX., 6, 123 5x 
“mighty he or “‘ divine hero,” as reflecting the 
Divine majesty. Skinner here suggests the transla- 
tion “‘ Hero-God,” and points out that the predicate 
of divinity is not to be understood in the absolute 
metaphysical sense.» The plural form is used of 
angels as belonging to the class of divine beings, e.g., 
Psalm XXIX., 1. DOs 32 which R.V. translates ‘“‘sons 
of the mighty” (marg., “sons of God,” or “sons 
of Gods.) Briggs renders the expression “ ye sons 
of Gods.’ El elim is found in Daniel XI., 36, in 
the sense presumably of “supreme God.’’ The 
word is used also to characterise natural objects of 
greatness and grandeur, ¢.g., Isaiah XIV., 13, 
73519, “ lofty stars,’”’ (R.V., “stars of God’); and 


” 


Hast. Dict. Bib., Vol. IL. p. 199. 

A Loisy, The Religion of Israel, p. 58. 
Hebrew Religion, p. 18. 

G. B. Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, p. 218. 
J. Skinner, Isaiah i-xxxix, p. 75. 

C. A. Briggs, Psalms, Vol. i, p. 252. 


a 
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Psalm XXXVI. 6. D8 “hn, “mighty mountains ” 
(R.V., “mountains of God’’), where the Psalmist 


is thinking of the mountains as firm, stable, enduring 
and everlasting." 


It will be seen that neither the etymology nor 
the customary use of the word el, justifies the 
ascription to Deity of the attribute of omnipotence, 
regarded as one of the necessary perfections of the 
Divine nature. 


(B). The etymology of the word shaddai is 
also exceedingly problematical : 


(a). Aq., Sym., Theod., render it by the epithet 
ixavos, probably basing their rendering 
upon the rabbinical interpretation -w+ 1 
meaning “ self-sufficient.” 

(6). The word is sometimes rendered “al- 
mighty,’ from the root nw or mw. But this 
root means “ to deal violently,” not merély 
“mightily.” (So, Driver, Oxford Lexicon, 
p. 995). The word is found in Isaiah XIII., 6, 
“as destruction (1w2) from the Almighty 
(wo) shall it come” (so, A.V., R.V..), 
Skinner, suggesting the alternative rendering 
“like destruction from the destroyer” 
remarks: ‘‘ This verse, however, can hardly 
be appealed to in support of that view, 
since it may imply nothing beyond the 
mere play upon words.’’* But, Skinner 
can hold that view only if he overlooks the 
frightful carnage to which the whole chapter 
witnesses. 


1. C. A. Briggs, Psalms, Vol. i, p. 318. 
2, Isaiah, p. 106. 
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(c). Some regard “yw as conjectural for an 
original ~w ‘“‘my-~ sovereign lord’’ (so, 
Néldeke). This is most unlikely. 

(2). In Hebrew shedimt means ‘“ demons ” 
(Psalm: GYI.) 37), and Deut: XXXII. 127, 
when naming them adds “no god.”’ “‘ Such 
a topsy-turvy of meaning is a triumph of 
etymology.””* 

P. uses the word in Gen. XVII. 1., al, and Exod. 
VI., 3, as the divine name of the patriarchs, and 
contrasts it with mm “the Divine name of God’s. 
Self-revelation to Moses. 


The only certainty in the midst of so much 
uncertainty is that there is nothing, either in the 
etymology or in the Biblical use of this title, upon 
which omnipotence could reasonably be ascribed to 
Deity ; and there is no evidence to prove that those: 
who used the word had, in their minds, the thought 
of Divine omnipotence as an attribute. 

3. There remains to be discussed the word 
Elohim, the usual Hebrew name for God. The 
primary sense of this venerable word is still a subject 
of controversy, and the various explanations should 
be regarded with that caution in view : 

(a). Davidson (B), derives the word from the 
root 75s which is not used in Hebrew, but 
which, in Arabic, is said to be a denominative 
of ’ilah (God), and to signify “ to worship 
God, to,adore.”’* 

(b). If el be the corresponding singular, as. 
Addis maintains, then Elohim must be 

I. Davidson (A. B.), Hast. Dict. Bib., Vol. ii, p. 199. 


2. Analytical Lexicon, page 26. 
3. Hebrew Religion, p. 18. 
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related to the verb 45x, which is a denomina- 
tive of 5x, and means “to invoke God.” 
Against this etymology is the fact that el 
has its own proper plural elim. 


(c). Ewald, and after him Dillmann, held the 
view that nox means “to be mighty,” and 
is to be regarded as a by-form of the stem 
mx from which 5x comes. This explanation, 
however is not supported by proof. 


(d). Wade suggests that, etymologically, the 
word signifies an object of fear and rever- 
ence." But it is not clear how he arrives at 
that meaning. 


li the etymology of the word Elohim be doubtful, 
its Biblical uses are numerous and varied. It is 
used (i.) in a plural, and (ii.) in a singular sense : 

I. Ina plural sense: 


(a). Of gods or deities in general, whether 
true or false, sometimes Yahwe and idols are 
comprehended under this common name, 
e.g., Psalm LXXXVI,, 8, “There is none 
like unto thee among the gods, O Lord” 
(R.V.). Elsewhere, the idea of divinity is 
altogether denied to idols, e.g., Isaiah ELVA, 
6, “‘ Besides me there is no god.” 


(6). Not a few interpreters both ancient and 
modern, have regarded Elohim as denoting 
angels (see Psalm VIIL., 5, ‘‘ For thou hast 
made him but little lower than God” (R.V., 
margin, “angels”’; so also LAX: “and 
judges (Exod. XX1., 6. Then his master 


I. Genesis, p. 209, 


j 
ed Ae 


I. 
2. 
3. 


Lap 


ae 
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shall bring him unto God”; R.V., has in 
the margin, “the judges’); Kautzsch, how- 
ever states it is “‘ certamly an error to assert 
that Elohim sometimes indicates judges or 
magistrates in general.’’* He states that in 
the passage above quoted from Exodus, the 
word means God as witness of a lawsuit or 
dispensér of oracles. 


In the singular sense of one God : 


(a). Of any divinity, e.g., Deut., XXXII., 30, 
“There is no God with, or beside, me.”’ 


(6). Of an idol, a god of the gentiles: Exod.., 
XXXII. 1, “ Make us a god,” i.e.. an idol ; 
E Sant. V.. 7. “Dagon - our god. The 
word is even used of Ashtoreth, the goddess. 
of the Zidonians, I Kings, II., 5. 


(c). Elohim is used for a divine, god-like 
appearance or form, I Sam., XXVIII., 13, 
where the sorceress says to Saul, “I see a 
god (R.V., margin “ gods’) coming up out 
of the earth.” This usage is quite excep- 
tional. 


(d). According to W. R. Smith “the elohim 
of a place originally meant all its sacred 
denizens, viewed collectively as an indeter- 
minate sum of indistinguishable beings ’’* 
Davidson (A. B.) states that this suggestion 
is not without its difficulties, “as usually 
each locality had only one deity.’ 


Encyc. Bib., Vol. iii, p. 3324. 
Religion of the Semites, Vol. ii, p. 445. 
Hast. Dict. Bib., Vol. ii, p. 199. 
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When it stands for the true God, it is usual to 
regard the word as combining a plural form with a 
singular meaning. It is sometimes described as the 
plural of eminence or excellence (majesty), and is then 
regarded as expressing an intensification of the idea 
of the singular.‘ Some writers have thought that 
this usage affords a clue to the real meaning of the 
word. Addis thinks that “‘ power ”’ is, on the whole, 
the likeliest explanation, and suggests that “in the 
plural form there may have been at first a reference 
to a number of supernatural powers which manifested 
themselves at one place or on one occasion.’ He 
adds that, in that case, “the word would convey 
simultaneously the notion of multiplicity and unity.””* 
Kautzsch holds to the same explanation, and describes 
the form of the word as “a variety of abstract plural 
expressing a combination of the several character- 
istics inherent in the conception.’’> But, unfor- 
tunately, we are not told what those characteristics 
are. And we may safely follow Davidson (A. B.) in 
his view that the idea that Elohim expressed the 
fulness of mights or powers contained in God is too 
abstract. Loisy thinks that the word might be a 
noun of quality, signifying ‘“‘a terror,” “a dread- 
power,” The idea that the plural number symbolised 
the multiplicity of attributes or perfections in God, 
he characterises as “too metaphysical and subtil.’’> 
He also adds that “ the same tribes who from of old 
employed the word ‘‘el”’ to describe their God, and 
the word ‘‘elim”’ to describe “ the Gods,” might well 
Davidson (A. B.), Hebrew Syntax, p. 18. 

Hebrew Religion, pp. 18, 19. 
Encyc. Bib., Vol. iii, p. 3324. 
Hast. Dict. Bib., Vol. ii, p. 199. 
-The Religion of Israel, p. 57. 
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understand by Elohim the divine power, without 
troubling about the unity or en multiplicity of 
the divine beings.’’* 


Although the etymology and the meaning of the 
word are highly conjectural, we may safely say that 
the notion of Deity, which it sought at first to express, 
was exceedingly vague and indeterminate ; and that 
the current worship was paid to spirits rather than to 
gods properly so called. To say, as some do, that the 
plural form expresses the infinite fulness of power 
and majesty comprised in God and displayed in the 
revelation of His will and power, is simply to attri- 
bute the developed ideas of a much later age to an 
exceedingly primitive stage in the evolution of 
religion’ . 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


In general, many passages in the O. T. witness 
to the power of God; but there is no clear evidence 
that omnipotence, as an attribute, was predicated of 
Him. References to Yahwe’s strong hand and out- 
stretched arm are frequent, e.g., Deut. V., 38, IX. 26. 
Especially is the idea of power prominent in the 
numerous passages which record the deliverance of 
the chosen people from the hands of their enemies. 
In some instances, the Hebrew word + (“ hand’’) 
becomes a synonym of power, e.g., Joshua IV., 24, 
where 717? is rendered by the LXX Stvams tov 
Kvpiov (Vulg. manum Domini). This rendering may 
represent an attempt on the part of the LXX trans- 
lators to eliminate the anthropomorphic character 


x. Ibid, p. 59. 
2. See Schaff-Herzog Encyc., Vol. v, Art. ‘ God.’ 
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of the Hebrew expression. An examination of the 
significant passages shews that the power ascribed - 
to Deity in Hebrew literature was not regarded as 
omnipotence, but was clearly related to special 
circumstances, such as the destruction of enemies, 
the deliverance and preservation of the chosen 
people, and the giving signs and wonders to display 
the majesty and sovereignty of God. Thus conceived, 
His power is undoubtedly superhuman and is very 
great. He can “save by many or by few” (I Sam. 
XIV., 6); and in one passage (Job XLII., 2), Job 
confesses he knows God “can do all things.’’ But, 
as Addis points out, ‘‘ rhetoric of this kind must not 
be pressed into an assertion of absolute omnipotence.’”* 
Moreover, the significance of these and other passages 
is counterbalanced by instances of the ascription to 
God of actual limitation of power. For, He is repre- 
sented as taking precautions against Adam, when he 
has eaten of the tree of knowledge ; and as descending 
from heaven to convince Himself whether the Tower 
of Babel or the wickedness of Sodom were really 
what He had heard they were. 


The conclusion seems to be justified that it is 
only by a strained use of language that the attribute 
of almighty power can be ascribed to Deity on the 
basis of the evidence of the Hebrew Scriptures. And, 
especially, the theological term ‘“‘ omnipotence,” 
employed to designate one of the principal attributes 
or perfections of Deity, when it is considered in the 
light of the combined evidence of the Massoretic 
text, LXX and Vulgate, cannot fairly be made to 
carry with it the notion of absolute, unlimited and 
almighty power. 


1. * Hebrew Religion, p. 109. 
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Il. THE ATTRIBUTE OF OMNISCIENCE 


The O.T. representation of God undoubtedly 
endows Him with superhuman knowledge. He is 
said to know “the way of the righteous”’ (Psalm 
I., 6) and “ the days of the perfect ’’ (Psalm XXXVIL., 
18.) But in these and in similar passages, the Hebrew 
word for “‘ know ”’ ( yt) carries the intensive meaning 
of “regarding with favour.”’ At the same time, it 
is, no doubt, true that God’s (superhuman) intel- 
lectual knowledge of certain men and of the issue of 
their lives, is the ground of His moral approbation of 
them. The LXX (yon), and the Vulgate 
(novit), translate the word literally, in ignorance, 
probably, of its deeper significance. 

In certain passages the ascription of superhuman 
power to God is coupled with that of superhuman 
knowledge, e.g., Job XLII., 2-3; ‘I know that 
thou canst do all things’ ..... who is this that 
hideth counsel without knowledge ? ’’3* (cf’ Vulgate : 
scio quia omnia potes et nulla te latet cogitatio; and 
LXX.: ofda Ors ravra Sbvacot ss . . . .. Ths yap 
éoti 6 Kptrtov ce BovAjy 3). 

In I Sam. II., 3, God is described as a God of 
Knowledge: mm myt>x°2, where the plural mys 
may be intensive. The Psalmist is conscious that 
God is acquainted with all his ways (Psalm CXXXIX., 
3). The knowledge of God is not as man’s know- 
ledge; man regards the outward appearance, but 
God ‘‘ looketh on the heart’ (I Kings XVI., 7, and 
Psalm VII., ro, and other passages that reflect 
current Hebrew psychology). According to these 
and like passages, the knowledge of God is such that 
the hidden parts of man, his secret thoughts, and 
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his unexpressed desires, come within its range. The 
Divine knowledge is of things unseen as contrasted 
with the knowledge of mere externals which man 
possesses. It should be observed that the ascription 
of this type of knowledge to God, is based upon the 
subjective experiences of souls that claim spiritual 
affinity with Him. Of another type is that know- 
ledge of God which is represented as embracing the 
phenomenal universe. There are frequent references 
in the Hebrew Scriptures to the “eyes of Yahweh.” 
His eyes “run to and fro throughout the whole 
earth ’’ (II Chron. XVI., 9); He looks “ to the end 
of the earth and sees under the whole heaven ” (Job 
XXVIII., 24) ; He is represented as “ looking down ”’ 
from heaven and seeing all men (Psalm XXXII., x 3)5 
His eyes contemplate the good and the bad (Prov. 
XV., 3). Human emotions do not escape Him 
(Psalm XXXVII., 10); He has knowledge of men 
in the secret process of their germination (Jer. I., 5) 
He knows the thoughts of men’s hearts (Ezek. IT., 5); 
and the works of all flesh are before Him (Eccl. 
XXXIX., 24); His thoughts are more than can be 
numbered (Psaim XL., 5), and are very deep (Psalm 
XCII., 5). 

It is perfectly plain that the early Israelites did 
not know Yahweh as omniscient. Superhuman 
knowledge He possesses, and He is represented as 
being able to read Sarah’s secret thoughts. But the 
same Being goes down to Sodom and investigates 
the report He has heard concerning the cities of the 
plain !" The idea of God in the O.T. is not. of 
uniform depth and dignity throughout. Ample 
evidence is forthcoming to prove that the content 
1. See W. E, Addis, Hebrew Religion, p. IIo. 
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of the idea was gradually sublimated and spiritualised, 
until, at last, it culminated in the ethical conception 
of God, found in varying degrees in the Law, and the 
Psalms, and finding its noblest expression in the 
Prophets. But the thought of omnisicence as a 
Divine attribute does not seem to have found a place 
in prophetic revelation. Amos conceived God as a 
Being of Whom the moral attribute of absolute 
righteousness was predicable ; but he represents the 
Lord as speaking to the children of Israel in these 
terms: “ You only have I known of all the families 
of the earth” (III., 2). A. B. Davidson states that 
“the ethical being of Jehovah, in combination with 
His attributes of omniscience and omnipresence is 
very profoundly realised by the author of Psalm 
CXXXIX.’’* The bearing of this Psalm upon the 
attribute of omnipresence will be noted in the next 
section. With regard to omniscience, it will suffice 
to remark that Psalm CX XXIX is throughout highly 
individual in character, and that. to speak of the 
Psalmist as profoundly realising the attribute of 
omniscience, is to invest a glowing religious exper- 
ience with a metaphysical significance which is quite 
alien to the spirit of the Psalm. 

In fine, it is exceedingly doubtful if there is any 
evidence to warrant the belief that the O.T. writers, 
either primitive or prophetic, ascribed omniscience 
at all to God ; and, we may safely affirm that, in any 
event, they did not regard omniscience in the light 
of a Divine attribute. The doctrine of God is not 
found in the O.T. in anything remotely resembling 
a systematic form. There, we are still in the region 
of relatively primitive religious ideas which have not, 


1. Hast. Dict. Bib., Vol. ii., p. 205. 
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as yet, been reduced to system. The representation 
is, in the highest degree anthropomorphic, as indeed 
all primitive thinking must be. And, however com- 
patibie such representations may be with the condi- 
tions which gave them birth, we are not entitled 
to read into them the developed results of subsequent 
theological speculation. 


III]. THE ATTRIBUTE OF OMNIPRESENCE. 


Modern criticism of the O.T. has tended to elicit 
the fact that the thought of the Divine presence 
starts from a local, and developes into a universal 
significance. That development is said to be marked 
by stages that are clear and well-defined. Yahwe 
is at first represented as a mountain God, the primitive 
seat of whose abode is upon some historic eminence 
(? Sinai). Then, in succession, He becomes the God 
of the federated tribes of Canaan, of the nation, of 
alu the nations, and, finally, of heaven and earth. 
According to this theory, the changes in the O.T. 
representation of God are related to, if indeed they 
are not conditioned by, the vicissitudes of fortune 
through which His chosen people passed. | 


The one point beyond dispute is that the O.T. 
view of the Divine presence starts with the anthropo- 
morphic localising of God. It seems clear, as far as 
we are in a position to judge, that Yahwe was the God 
of Sinai or Horeb.! To this mountain, already 
hallowed as it was, by the presence of the Deity 
(Exod. III., 1-5), the Israelites went, and there 
received the Law. According to Exod., XXIII., 20, 
1. See Addis, Hebrew Religion, p. 68 ; Loisy, Religion of Israel, p. ror ; Stade, 


Geschicte, p. 430. And for a criticism of this view, see O 
the O.T., p. 12off. sgt 
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after their departure, Yahwe tarried in His place, and 
sent His angel to lead His people on their way. 
Later on, the land of Canaan was regarded as His 
home; here it was He dwelt ‘habitually, although, 
as occasion demanded, He might leave it to help His 
people at a distance. Cain, banished by the Divine 
curse, declares that henceforth he will be ‘‘ hidden 
from the face ” of his God (Gen. V., 16); Hosea 
(IX., 3-4) assumes that in Canaan alone can sacrifice 
be offered to God; and Jonah’s departure from 
Joppa was the result of his desire to “‘ flee from the 
presence of Jehovah” (I., 3). This idea, which cer- 
tainly marks an advance on the former conception 
of Yahwe as a tribal, or mountain, God, gradually 
takes on a more universal meaning, until, at length, 
heaven and earth are said not to be able to contain 
Him. But considerable doubt must exist as to 
whether the idea, even in its most universal sense, 
reaches the point at which Divine omnipresence as 
an attribute, and, therefore, as one of the necessary 
perfections of the Divine nature, may be said to 
emerge. A brief consideration of a few of the salient 
references will here serve our purpose. 

In Genesis III., 8, God is represented as walking 
in the garden, and “ The man and his wife hid them- 
selves from the presence of the Lord God..... a 
The English word “ presence’’ renders the Hebrew 
spp (“from the face of”), which the LXX 
(ard rpoowrov) and the Vulgate (a facie) translate liter- 
ally. In Genesis XII., 6-7, God is said to have ap- 
appeared and spoken to Abraham at the oak of 
Moreh. Passages such as these present no difficulty 
to the modern mind; their anthropomorphic char- 
acter isrecognised. But for the age, of whose religious 
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ideas they were the product, they must have repre- 
sented the notion of God then current ; and He was 
a material, not a spiritual Being, limited in presence 
as He. was in knowledge and in power. 

.. Passing from this primitive representation, we. 
may note that the thought of the Divine presence is. 
in intimate connection with the religious and national 
aspects of the history of the chosen people. Especially 
is the Divine presence localised in the Temple. It is 
called ‘“‘ His house” (Isaiah LVI., 7, al) ; His eyes and 
His heart shall be there perpetually (I Kings IX., 3) 5. 
but there is also the thought that the Temple cannot 
contain Him absolutely (II Chron. VI., 18). God is 
also in the midst of His holy city, which is, in conse- 
quence, immoveable (Psalm XLVI., 5, Isaiah XIL., 6, 
and elsewhere). He is close at hand to the people 
of His choice ; He will walk among them and be their 
God (Lev. XXVI., 12) ; He walks in the midst of their 
camp to deliver them (Deut. XXIII., 14); He will 
dwell in the midst of the children of Israel for ever 
(Ezek. XLIII., 7); He is the Holy one in the midst 
of them (Hosea XI., 9, Joel II., 27, Zeph. III., 15) ; 
and in some instances the j romise of God’s presence 
is conjoined with exhortations to holiness. These 
and similar passages do not teach. the doctrine of 
Divine omnipresence; the presence of the Lord in 
the midst of His chosen people is conditioned and 
qualified by the fact that they are the people of His 
choice. -There is, doubtless, a wide gulf, both tem- 
poral and religious, between the idea of God’s walking 
in the garden, or holding converse with the Patriarch 
at the oak, and the idea of God as the principle of 
unity and cohesion in the Holy City, or as dwelling 
in the midst of His people. But the representation 
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is still that of a limited God, and the terminology 
itself betrays the anthropomorphic character of the 
ideas. 

There emerges, in several O.T. passages, the 
thought of God’s universal presence,—the thought, 
that is to say, that His presence is not subject to the 
restrictions and limitations which govern human 
presence. Psalm CXXXIX, for example, gives 
classical expression to the conviction that the relation 
between the pious human soul and God is independent 
of the categories of space and time : 

7. Whither shall T go from thy spirit? or 

whither shall I flee from thy presence ° 

8. IfI ascend up into heaven, thou art there : 

If I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou art 

there. 

g. If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; 


ro. Even there shall thy hand lead me, and. 
thy right hand hold me. 


Here, as in the earlier passages, the English word. 
‘presence’ renders the Hebrew P50 (“ from thy 
face”), which the LXX translates literally dd TOU 
mporérov cov, and the Vulgate, a facie. The anthro- 
pomorphic character of the representation comes 
into view also in the Psalmist’s use of the words 
“hand” and “right hand” as applied to God 
(V., 10). The Hebrew equivalents are J? (“ thy 
hand”) and 73> (‘thy ‘right hand”), which the 
LXX (i xefp cov and % deéia cov), and the Vulgate 
(manus tua and dextera tua), render literally... In 
V. 16 of the same Psalm there is a reference to the 
“eyes” of the Lord. That this method of con- 
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ceiving and of representing Deity was felt, by the 
Jews of later times, to be incompatible with a truly 
spiritual view, the Targums clearly prove. In them, 
the growing conception of the transcendence of God 
finds expression, with the result that O.T. anthropo- 
morphic expressions are paraphrased, in many 
instances, out of all recognition. 


W.N. Clarke, dealing with this Psalm, states 
that the Psalmist “with equal awe and gladness 
celebrates God’s omnipresence as a fact inevitable, 
and as the invaluable support of his religious exper- 
jence,’’ and that “‘ this conviction of God’s universal 
and unfailing nearness runs increasingly through the 
Bible.”* What we find in the Bible, however, is this : 
that, whereas in the Psalter and the Prophets (which 
form the climax of O.T. revelation) there are endless 
references to the moral attributes of Deity, there are 
but few to the Divine omnipresence. And, as 
Montefiore points out, there is, in this conception, a 
philosophical and mystical element, ‘‘to neither of 
which the native Hebrew mind was pre-eminently 
prone.”* One does not seem entitled to argue that 
the inference of Divine omnipresence, in any intelli- 
gible sense of the term, is deducible from the poetical 
and pictorial language of the Psalm quoted above. 
Clearly, in using the terminology which describes 
bodily organs, the Psalmist is simply following the 
example of earlier O.T. writers. But there has un- 
doubtedly been a great advance in the methodof con- 
ceiving the relation of God to His pious people—an 
advance corresponding to the growth of the religious 
experience of individuals, and the soul’s knowledge of 


i. Christian Doctrine of God, p. 326 
2. Aspects of Judaism, pp. 107-124 
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God. Nevertheless, we do not seem warranted in con- 
cluding that the Divine presence was regarded by the 
Psalmist and his contemporaries as omnipresence. To 
him, the unconditioned character of God’s presence 
was a datum of experience; it was a matter purely of 
religious, not of dogmatic or philosophical significance; 
its meaning to him was practical, not speculative, 
and its consequences were ethical, not metaphysical. 


In other O.T. passages, the thought of the 
universal character of the Divine presence seems to 
find expression more or less articulate, but often in 
language whose poetic colouring betrays the vagueness 
of the conception. “Sheol is naked before Him ” 
(Job XXVI., 4) ; God “ maketh the cloud his chariot ” 
and ‘‘ walketh upon the wings of the wind” (Psalm 
CIV.,3); His hand will take men from Sheol, “and 
though they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring 
them down” (Amos IX., 2ff) ; God “ discovereth 
deep things out of darkness”’ (Job XII., 22) ; He 
“reveals the deep and secret things...... . 
(Daniel II., 22). To Cyrushe says: “I will go before 
thee and make the rugged places plain ” (Isaiah XLV., 
2); He fills heaven and earth (Jeremiah XXIII, 23) ; 
the heaven is His throne and the earth is His footstool 
(Isaiah LXVI., 1), 


It seems clear, from these and similar passages, 
that the universality of the Divine presence is a 
thought that gradually emerges in the O.T., and 
finds its highest expression in the poetic and pro- 
phetic sections, but that the language in which this 
thought is for the most part clothed is realistic. 
Here and there, a conscious and deliberate attempt 
has been made to eliminate the common symbolic 
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(or anthropomorphic) characters. Isaiah I., 12, 
furnishes us with a good instance of a tendency which 
is very marked in the Targums and the LXX. There 
the M.T. reads %38 mist) 82ND, which is gram- 
matically impossible; and the Revisers’ rendering 
“When ye come to appear before me”’ is clearly 
wrong. R.V. (i argin) “to see my face’’ represents 
what must have been originally the meaning; and 
mind (‘to see my face”) is. supported by MSS., 
authority. 


The representations with which we have been 
dealing are, in the main, couched in the language of 
poetry, and we are entitled to consider how far, if at 
all, language of that type can serve as a basis for an 
objective doctrine of God and of the Divine attributes. 
Upon the whole, the conclusion seems justified that 
the O.T. writers hardly ever succeed in escaping the 
toils of a primitive but picturesque anthropomorphism; 
and, further, that they held the notion of the Divine 
omnipresence only in a vague, quasi-physical and 
unreflecting form ; and, finally, that human analogies 
played a large part in their method of expressing the 
fact,—‘‘ the O.T. conception of God is that of a Person 
with ethical attributes ; it nowhere speculates on His 
physical essence.’’? 


1. Davidson (A. B.), Hast. Dict. Bib., Vol. ii, p. 197. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


ECENT years have witnessed a definite move- 
ment, both in this country and on the 
Continent, to criticise the concepts of specu- 

lative Christianity in the light of the evidence of the 
New Testament books themselves, and in the light 
especially of the Synoptic narrative of our Lord’s 
life and work. The late Dr. Hatch, struck by a 
difference of both form and content between the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene Creed, en- 
deavoured to account for the transition, as he 
regarded it, from ethical to metaphysical Christianity. 
His inquiry led him to the conclusion that “ the 
change in the centre of gravity from conduct to 
belief is coincident with the transterence of Christianity 
from a Semitic to a Greek soil.’’* The Christianity of 
the Gospels is a religion of peasants, that of the 
creeds a religion of philosophers! Later scholars, 
accepting Hatch’s main thesis, and working along 
the lines laid down by him, have made a divorce, 
not merely between the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Nicene Creed, but even between the Synoptic 
Gospels and their near neighbour the Gospel of Saint 
John. That which they think man has joined to- 
gether, they have had no compunction in putting 
asunder. The Johannine record they regard as the 
product of the Greek spirit working upon the soil of 
the primitive Christian Gospel. 


1. The Hibbert Lectures, 1888, p. 2, 
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To the present writer, there seems much that 
could be urged by way of argument against the 
exaggerated conclusions to which these inquiries 
have led. The Sermon on the Mount (which, in 
Mathew, consists of several smaller collections of 
logia, and is less a sermon than a compilation) may 
contain implicitly teaching which became explicit 
in the doctrinal formularies of the Church. The 
differences of tone and temper, between the Sermon 
and the Creed, may be due not to antagonism but to 
development. Moreover, assuming that there was a 
fusion of Christian and Greek ideas in the pre-Nicene 
period, and that the “simple ”’ facts of Gospel history 
were subjected to, and recast by, the processes of the 
logical understanding, we may argue that the diffusion 
of Christianity rendered that fusion inevitable. It 
certainly is the case that the influence was not of 
the one-sided character Hatch imagined it to have 
been. For, great as the contribution of Hellenic 
thought to Christianity undoubtedly was, there is 
demonstrative proof available, in early Christian 
literature, that it was not greater than the contribu- 
tion of Christianity to Hellenism. Hellenism acting 
upon, was reacted upon by, Christianity. 


Nevertheless, the apparent contradiction, between 
the religious and philosophical elements in Christianity, 
to which attention has been drawn above, has, in point 
of fact, a good deal to say for itself. It is, at least, 
incontrovertible that the collection of writings which 
form the New Testament,—writings differing widely, in 
many instances, in point of age and of authenticity,— 
do not contain, and, for that reason, make no claim 
to present, a developed system of Dogmatic Theology. 
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They were written, for the most part, with a practical, 
as distinguished from a speculative, object; and 
where the speculative element seems _ relatively 
prominent, as in the Epistles of Saint Paul, its presence 
was frequently called for by some insistent need of 
combating heresy or of confirming faith, and was 
not the result of conscious effort to evolve a dogmatic 
system.” : 

The bearing of this fact upon the doctrine of the 
attributes will be immediately apparent. We may 
state simply and definitely that the New Testament 
knows nothing of such a doctrine. But it is legiti- 
mate, and, in the highest degree necessary, to ask 
whether the New Testament presentation of the idea 
of God is such as to entitle us to proceed, by way of 
inference, to the conclusion that the doctrine of the 
attributes is implicitly involved in the representation, 
and forms part of the content of the idea. How far, 
if at all, do the data presented by the New Testament 
books validate the doctrine of the attributes as a 
theological discipline ? 


1. THE ATTRIBUTE OF OMNIPOTENCE. 


There are, in the New Testament, several passages 
in which the possibility of doing all things is ascribed 
to God. Sometimes the thought of that possibility 
is coincident with, and, in all probability, springs 
from, the thought of human impotence,—e.g., Mathew 
XIX., 26: ‘“‘ With men this is impossible (advvarov), 
but with God all things are possible (rdvra duvard)”’. 
In the corresponding passage. in Luke our Lord 
is reported as saying that “The things which 


1. See Sabatier, The Apostle Paul, pp. 3, 339. 
Cc 
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are impossible with men are possible with God.” 
(XVIII., 27). It is hardly necessary to discuss the 
difference between the Mathaean and Lucan ren- 
dering of this passage, although we may point out 
that whereas Mathew represents Jesus as ascribing 
to God the possibility of doing all things, Luke con- 
fines the Divine possibility to the things which it 
is not possible for men to accomplish. How far 
the evangelists were from conceiving that possibility 
as omnipotence is clearly shewn in the fact that they 
attribute the same power to men: “All things are 
possible to him that believeth” (Mark IX., 23); and 
“nothing shall be impossible’’ to the disciples, if 
they have faith (Mathew XVII., 21). In Mark’s 
account of the agony of Gethsemane, Jesus uses the 
following words: ‘Abba, Father, all things are 
possible unto thee” (XIV., 36). But, in the previous 
verse it is said that He prayed that ‘if it were 
possible,” the hour might pass away from Him. Mark 
thus puts the .contents of the prayer twice,—once 
indirectly, and again directly; but the conditional 
clause in V. 35, is not compatible with the direct 
statement in V. 36. The corresponding passage in 
Mathew has ‘‘If it be possible, let this cup pass away 
from me” (XXVI., 39). Here, as Allen points out, 
“the recognition of God’s sovereign power seems 
less suitable than the expression of acquiescence in 
the necessity of the cup.’’* Luke has the still easier 
expression “if thou be willing ’’ (« Bote) for the 
Mathaean and Marcan «i 8vvardv éore; (XXII., 42). 
It should be noted that if the idea of God’s sovereign 
power in Mark XIV., 36, is to be pressed, the invo- 
cation of the ‘‘ Father’ in each of the Synoptic 


xr. W.C, Allen, St. Matthew, p. 279. 
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passages, imports into the conseption an ethical 
element the significance of which 1t would be difficult 
to exaggerate. For, in the Gospels throughout the 
Fatherhood of God is regarded as the ground and 
guarantee of the efficacy of the Divine power (2.g , 
Mathew XXVI., 53: “ Or thinkest thou that I cannot 
beseech my Father, and He shall even now send me 
more than twelve legions of angels?’’). In the 
Synoptic narratives, therefore, the. Divine powers 
are interpreted through, and qualified by, the funda- 
mentally ethical conception of the Fatherhood of 
God. Of the attribute of omnipotence, meta- 
physically conceived as inhering in Divine substance, 
there is not the remotest suggestion. 


Apart from the fact that the Doxology in 
Ephesians III. 20, 21, is Jewish in form, the notion 
that God “can do exceedingly abundantly” (7@ 8 
dvvapevG trép ravTa Towra vrepexmepicoov) seems 
relative to the thought of human inability, “above 
all that we ask or think,’’ and relative also 
to the measure of power in believers, ‘‘ according to 
the power that worketh in us..” The Vulgate ren- 
dering of this passage carries the thought much farther 
than the Greek seems to warrant: “ Ei autem qui 
potens est omnia facere ... . . tpst gloria.” 
It is not difficult to understand how the translation 
potens est omnia served as a basis for the theo- 
logical conception of omnipotence. Whilst it is 
undoubtedly true that this passage teaches that 
God’s power transcends our uttered requests and our 
inarticulate thoughts, and that no demands of ours 
can exhaust the possibilities of Divine assistance, 
this cannot be pressed into a declaration of Divine 
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omnipotence. Kelatively to our limited power, 
God’s power is unlimited, but not necessarily absolute. 
And how far S. Paul himself was from regarding 
omnipotence as an attribute of God, and a necessary 
perfection of His nature, is apparent from his claiming 
the same power for himself: ‘I can do all things in 
Him which strengtheneth me” (Phil. IV., 13, R.V.). 
In Hebrews VI., 18, the Divine power is explicitly 
conditioned by God’s moral nature: “It is impos- 
sible for God to lie.” If it is impossible for God to 
lie, His power is operative only within the limits of 
His moral nature. That point of view, as we shall 
see, has been given considerable prominence in 
Christian Theology. 

Certain passages in the Apocalypse deserve 
noticing. In nine passages the LXX. epithet 
Tavrokpatwp is applied to God, and in each case the 
Vulgate renders the word by omnipotens (Rev., I. 8: 
EVeSs XEI7 5 XV 35 RVI, 9-4 OG ao 
22). The Apocalypse is cast ina Jewish mould, and the 
influence of the O.T. is discernible throughout. The 
objections which were seen to lie against the LXX. 
word ravroxpdtwp, as an equivalent of certain Hebrew 
expressions, apply with equal force to the use of the 
word in the Apocalypse; and the Vulgate ommni- 
potens as the Latin rendering of the Greek epithet, 
is, upon similar grounds, open to grave objection. 
It is conclusive proof of the incompatibility of this. 
terminology with the spirit and genius of the New 
Testament as a whole, that outside the Apocalypse, 
the epithet zavroxpirwp is found once only (ii Cor. 
VI., 18), and that in connexion with a quctation 
from the O.T., and, that ravrodivayos is avoided 
entirely. 
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Summarising the evidence, we may conclude 
that where God is invested with universal sovereignty 
in the N.T., the influence of the Jewish Scriptures, 
and of the ideas therein contained, is clearly traceable. 
The metaphysical notion of power is generally sub- 
ordinate to the ethical notion of love. The dis- 
tinctively New Testament teaching concerning the 
Fatherhood of God marks a positive advance in the 
spiritualising of“the idea of God, and renders the 
concept of omnipotence, in any absolute sense of the 
term, untenable. It is true, of course, that the 
ascription of Fatherhood to God is anthropomorphic, 
and that in using the term of Deity, we are making 
God in our own image, so to speak. But we may 
be permitted to urge, at least, that the ethical anthro- 
pomorphism involved in the idea of Divine Father- 
hood, is not open to the same overpowering objections 
as is the physical anthropomorphism which is in- 
volved in the idea of almighty power or omnipotence. 
Moreover, and this, in the absence of other reasons, 
would in itself be decisive, there is no comparison 
between these two methods of conceiving God in the 
matter of their relative significance for the practical 
difficulties of the religious life. The Scriptural “ God 
is love,” that is to say, possesses an immeasurably 
higher religious value than the theological statement 
“God is omnipotent.” The former can bind the 
broken heart; the latter often leaves the weary 
searcher after truth broken-hearted. 


II. THE ATTRIBUTE OF OMNISCIENCE. 


Much of that which has been written under 
the previous head retains its force here. There are 
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certain passages in the New Testament which seem to 
ascribe omniscience to God. But the dominant and 
determining conception is that of the Divine Father- 
hood, which pervades the whole, and enters as an 
important qualification even where omniscience may 
be held to be ascribed to God. 


In Mathew VI. 4, 6, 18, God is represented as. 
seeing in secret, but the notion of ommiscience is 
conjoined with that of Fatherhood, and the ethical 
is made to predominate (kal 6 Harijp cov 6 Bréerwv ev 
7@ kputt¢). God knows the mind of the Spirit 
(Romans VIII., 27); there is no creature that is not 
manifest in His sight (Heb. IV. 3); He searches the 
reins and hearts (Apoc. II. 23),—a peculiar Hebrew 
expression found in the Psalms. The phrase in 
Luke XVI., 15, ‘““God knoweth your hearts” is 
also reminiscent of O.T. expressions. I Cor. III. 20, 
has Kupuos yuvdioxes Tovs StaAoyirpodvs TOV ToPav eg The 
Lord knoweth the reasonings of the wise,’ R.V.), 
an expression which finds an almost exact parallel 
in Psalm XCIV. 2. S. Paul contemplates the 
time when man’s knowledge shall be as the know- 
ledge of God, and we shall know ‘as we are 
known ” (I Cor. XIII., 12); and in I Tim. II. 109, 
the Lord is declared to know them that are His. In 
I John III. 20, it is explicitly stated that God knows 
“all things”; but there the contexts prove that 
the statement possesses no dogmatic significance." 


It is evident that these New Testament passages 
do not escape the charge of anthropomorphism which 
attaches to the O.T. representations of God as a 
Being of superhuman knowledge. Many of them 
1, See Stephen’s The Theology of the N.T,, p. 574. 
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are dependent upon the O.T. as their source, and in 
the case of others there has been a survival of O.T. 
symbolism. The New Testament writers were con- 
cerned mainly with the relations of men to God, re- 
lations which constituted for them a moral problem. 
They sought to emphasise the true inwardness of 
morality, and to depreciate the false standard of 
values which tended to regard mere external and 
formal rectitude as the test of virtue. Hence, in the 
knowledge which God possessed of men’s secret 
thoughts and motives, there was held to be a powerful 
stimulus to the practice of virtue for its own sake, 
and every inducement to live the life of faith con- 
formably to an inward, as distinguished from a mere 
external, standard. But it is clear that there is a 
great gulf fixed between this account of the matter, 
and the concept of omniscience in Christian Theology. 
And it is exceedingly difficult to see how the New 
Testament data can be made to fit in with the 
theological inference of omniscience as an attribute of 
Deity. All that we seem entitled logically to infer 
from the evidence presented, may be summed up in 
the statement that the knowledge of God is of a 
superhuman character. But this is so obvious as 
almost to be a truism, and is less an inference from 
the facts than a bare restatement of the facts them- 
selves. 

It is a matter of interest, and, incidentally, a 
complication of the problem before us, that this 
superhuman knowledge is ascribed in the Gospels 
to Jesus Christ. The special bearing of that fact 
upon the doctrine of the attributes will become clear 
as the inquiry proceeds, and especially when we come 
to consider the contribution of the Fourth Gospel. 
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Meanwhile, it will suffice to point out that Jesus 
nowhere claims omniscience for Himself, but that the 
attribute is claimed for Him by His disciples. Jesus, 
by inward perception, is aware of the reasonings of 
others (Mark II. 8: “ Perceiving in His spirit that 
they so reasoned within themselves’’); He gives 
directions to His disciples based upon foreknowledge 
of events (Mark XIV. 13; Luke XXII. 10). The 
testimony of the Fourth Gospel is noteworthy, and 
surpasses, in the directness of its language, the refer- 
ences found elsewhere. We may cite, by way of 
anticipation, John XVI. 30, ‘‘Now know we that 
Thou knowest all things’ (é7¢ ofSas mdvra); and 
John XXI. 17: Peter ‘‘said unto Him, Lord thou 
knowest all things” (rdvra ov ofdas). Such language 
used of our Lord testifies to the powerful manner 
in which His followers had been impressed by His 
words and works. But these expressions do not 
invalidate the general conclusion to which the 
evidence points, that the New Testament, as a whole, 
knows nothing of omniscience as a Divine attribute. 


III. THE ATTRIBUTE OF OMNIPRESENCE. 


Jesus never spoke of omnipresence. The tend- 
ency observable in the O.T. to conceive of God as 
transcendent, occupying His throne in the heavens, 
and employing intermediaries for the expression of 
His will, has, in the books of the New Testament, 
reached its climax. This tendency will come up for 
review at a subsequent point in the discussion. Mean- 
while, we may remark, without at present 
attempting to account for the fact, that in the New 
Testament, the notion of God as transcendent Being 
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is supreme. The language of Jesus as to this is final 
and conclusive. He declared that all things had 
been delivered to Him by His Father (Matt. XI. 27) ; 
that all authority had been given Him in heaven 
and earth (Matt. XXVIII. 18); that the Father had 
given all things into His hand (John III. 35); the 
God whom no man has seen, Him has the only-begotten 
son declared (John I. 18, VI. 46; I John IV. 12) ; 
~ no one comes to the Father but by Him (John XIV. 6) ; 
Him has the Father sent (John VI. 57); He lifts up 
His eyes to heaven, and invokes the Father (John 
XVII, 1); He declares that He goes unto the Father 
(John XIV. 12); and that He will pray the 
Father, who shall give the disciples another Advocate 
(John XIV. 16). 


These and other passages leave no room for 
doubt as to what the New Testament writers believed 
concerning the relation of God towards man and the 
universe. They also imply that two great movements 
of thought have taken place. The vague and quasi- 
physical notion of the Divine omnipresence, which 
is entertained by many O.T. writers, has been displaced 
and superseded by the idea of God as holy and ex- 
alted above all temporal and spatial vicissitudes,— 
a conception which emerges in the O.T., and is found 
side by side with the more primitive representation. 
And, in the second place, Jesus has imparted profound 
significance to the moral quality of Fatherly love in 
the conception of God. Consequently, although 
Jesus nowhere speaks of Divine omnipresence, He 
assumes that the Father was always within reach, 
and taught that He Himself was the way of approach. 
But, as far as the New Testament is concerned, access 
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to the Father is regarded, in the main, as the pre- 
rogative of believers. At the same time, there 
remains a wide gulf between the idea of God’s Fatherly 
accessibility as it is found in the New Testament and 
the theological concept of omnipresence regarded 
as a Divine attribute. The same remark will apply 
to the New Testament conception of the Divine 
indwelling in believers, and to the conception of the 
body as the temple of God (I Cor. III. 16, VI. 19; 
Heb. IIT. 6; I Peter II: 5), Also, the presence of 
God in human affairs, and in the Church, is, in the 
New Testament, always without prejudice to the 
thought of Him as exalted above all considerations 
of time and space. 


We conclude, therefore, that the metaphysical 
conceptions with which we are concerned, find little 
to warrant them in the New Testament as a whole, 
and especially do they lack authority when tested in 
the light of the teaching of Jesus. ‘In fact,’ as 
W. N. Clarke says, “if one were to read only the 
words of Jesus, unaffected by theological development, 
he would scarcely have any metaphysical doctrine of 
God at all.”* And as Wendt admirably points out : 
“As surely as Jesus found in the O.T. and in the 
Jewish teaching founded on the O.T., a real basis for 
His conception of God, so surely did an epoch-making 
advance beyond the limits of the O.T. religious 
consciousness lie in the certainty, clearness and fulness 
with which He first apprehended and announced the 
Fatherhood of God.”’* If Jesus had thought of God 
in terms of attributes, and there is no evidence that 
He did so think, He must have regarded Fatherhood 


1, W.N, Clarke, Christian Doctrine of God, p. 24 ff. 
2. Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, Vol. i, p. 209. 
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not as one attribute among many, but as the central 
attribute which lent meaning to all the rest. “‘It is 
a characteristic of Jesus,” as Sanday remarks, “that 
He repeatedly argues downwards from this attribute 
as furnishing a safe basis for deduction.’ Nor did 
the Apostle Paul, whose writings are supposed to be 
the source of much that to-day goes by the name of 
Systematic Theology, enter upon any direct discussion 
of the nature-of God, or provide his converts with a 
list and classification of the Divine attributes.* 
“The combination of the logician and the mystic in 
Paul was a great source of his power. Each quality 
reacted on the other. His logical mind preserved his 
mysticism from vagueness and extravagance, and 
his mystical contemplations prevented his arguments 
from taking on the character of barren and formal 
dialectics, and made them subservient to the interests 
of vital and practical religion.”? It is in that same 
sphere of vital and practical religion that the writers 
of the New Testament live, move and have their 
being. It is to them a matter of greater moment 
that God is, than to be able to state analytically what 
He is. The relations of God to men and the universe, 
as well as the relations of men to God, which they 
sought to expound, were primarily ethical not meta- 
physical. 

1. Hast. Dict. Bib., Vol. ii, p. 209. 


2. See G. B. Stephens, Theology of the N.T., p. 376. 
3. Ibid., p. 336. 
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CHAPTER IIT.. 


THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES AND THE 
LOGOS. 


HE developed doctrine of the Divine attributes 
of Omnipotence, Omniscience and Omni- 
presence, has its roots in the logos idea,—an 

idea, which, in its distinctively Christian form, is the 
truth of Divine immanence expressed in terms of 
personality, the personality, namely, of the Son of 
God become flesh (John I., 14). The gradual evolu- 
tion of the idea may be traced in (a) The Canonical 
Jewish Scriptures; (b) The Apocrypha; and (c) 
the writings of Philo. 


(a) The germ of the logos idea in the Old Testa- 
ment. 


As the conception of God, and of His method of 
dealing with men, became less anthropomorphic, 
that is to say, as God was being gradually withdrawn 
from direct personal (and, so to speak, physical) 
contact with the world of men and things, the necessity 
arose of positing intermediaries through whose agency 
God might communicate His thoughts and reveal 
His will to mankind. Sometimes, it is true, there is 
no personal differentiation of Author and agent, but 
even when that is absent, there is a clear differentiation 
of function. And, there is reason to believe that the 
former idea had its roots in, and was gradually evolved 
from, the latter. Naturally, when God came to be 
conceived as speaking to man, the spoken word tended 
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to become one of the recognised media of His Self- 
communication, and to be regarded as having an 
actual existence of its own. And, in proportion as 
the remoteness of God from the phenomenal world 
was thought of as a fixed and determined condition, 
so the place, function and real existence of the several 
intermediaries became relatively fixed and deter- 
mined. 


A favourite expression in the Jewish Scriptures 
to denote the mediate character of God’s dealings 
with the world of men and things, is “‘ the word of the 
Lord” (MT 727; LXX: 6 Adyos Kipiov). Sometimes, 
the word of Yahweh is the fiat of His will: 
‘‘ By the word of Yahwe were the heavens made ; and 
by the breath of His mouth all the host of them.” 
(Psalm XXXIII., 6). The parallelism suggests the 
identification, in the Psalmist’s mind, of the ideas 
conveyed by the terms 127 and ">. The latter word 
is sometimes translated “spirit,” and in Psalm LI.,2 
(“Take not Thy holy spirit from me.” R.V.), its 
function is clearly indicated as the special medium 
of communication between God and the spirit of 
man. It is instructive to compare this statement of 
the case with the formulae which are used in Genesis 
I. There God is represented not as evolving order 
out of chaos by (the agency of) His word, but as 
Himself directly speaking: “‘ And God said ”’ (I., 3) ; 
“And God called the light day ” (I., 5); “and God 
said’ (I.,6). In this one chapter, God is represented 
as speaking no fewer than fifteen times. In the 
passage above quoted from the Psalms, we are well 
on the way towards the conception of the “ word ”’ 
of the Lord as His intermediary in creation; the 
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“‘word ”’ is become an instrument of Divine activity. 
And, there is already, in thought if not in reality, a 
separation made between the ‘“‘ word’”’ as agent and 
its Divine source. 


A further stage in the evolution of the idea of 
the word of the Lord as His agent, is reached when 
the ‘‘word”’ becomes personified. The personification 
is, no doubt, poetical, and the expression must be 
used with that caution in view. This poetical personi- 
fication of the word of the Lord clearly reveals the 
tendencies at work. In Isaiah IV., 10, it is affirmed 
of the word of the Lord: “It shall not return unto 
Me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I send it.” 
Here the “word” is represented as “ going forth ” 
(out of His mouth), “returning”, and “ prospering ”’; 
but it has, so to speak, no will of its own, no personal 
initiative or self-determination; it is subject, in all 
its activities, to the good pleasure of the Divine will. 


In certain places in the Old Testament, the 
“ word ”’ seems synonymous with the Divine revelation 
of God to man; and the prophets are said to have 
ocular experience of it (e.g., Isaiah II., x., ‘‘ The word 
which Isaiah saw’’). This combination of the verb 
“see” with the object “word” is not rare; other 
instances of the usage are found in Jer. XXXVIII., 21 ; 
Hab. II.,1; Am.I.,1; Mic. 1.,1. In such expres- 
sions, as Skinner points out, the words have undergone 
a certain process of generalisation ; “ word ” denoting 
the substance of prophetic revelation, and “see” 
describing the spiritual intuition by which the 
prophet was enabled to apprehend oa 
1. Isaiah, p. 13. 

D 
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The personification becomes more conscious and 
deliberate in certain passages where the word of the 
Lord is invested with certain moral and other qualities. 
In Psalm XXXIII., 4, “The word of the Lord is. 
right’; and Jeremiah XXIII, 29, has: “Is not My 
word like as fire ? saith the Lord, and like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces ?’”’ Side by side, 
however, with these rudimentary attempts to establish 
the word of the Lord in a position of relatively inde- 
pendent existence, the formula “‘ Thus saith the Lord,” 
and other expressions which represent God as directly 
speaking, are much in evidence. But, between these 
formulae as they are found, for instance, in Deutero- 
Isaiah and in the Book of Genesis, there is one impor- 
tant and far-reaching difference. In Genesis, God 
Himself directly speaks,—He is not represented 
as speaking through, or by means of, man; 
whereas in Deutero-Isaiah the formula ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord” involves the activities of the 
Prophet in the proclamation of the Divine utter- 
ances. These no longer come directly from the 
mouth of a quasi-physical Deity, but are medi- 
ated through the body of men who are qualified 
to exercise prophetic functions. From one point of 
view, it would seem that the formula was coined by 
the prophets themselves wherewith to invest their 
oracles and prophecies with the binding force of Divine 
sanction. There is no reason why that fact should, 
in the least, discount the claims of the oracles to be 
what they profess to be, namely, the authoritative ; 
expressions of the Divine will. But it does indicate 
a change, and a very considerable change, of method, 
from that which is employed in Genesis. Great use 
is made, in the Targum, of the word of the Lord. 
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There, as Sanday points out, “‘ It covers the whole 
ground over which God is represented as acting, as 
manifested, as revealed.’’* 


In the Wisdom-Literature of the Old Testament 
a further stage is reached in the process of the personifi- 
cation of the word of the Lord. In this section of 
Old Testament writings we meet with a point of 
view which is radically, or almost radically, different 
from that of the Prophetic books. The latter were 
concerned to expound and deliver the content of the 
Divine will, objectively conceived. The formula 
“Thus saith the Lord,” carried with it the notion of 
an objectively existing God Who exercised universal 
dominion over both the chosen people and the nations 
outside; Whose will was binding, and Whose purposes 
were irrevocable. The main interest of the wise men 
(992n), on the other hand, lay in the absorbing study 
of human conduct. Their interest lay in analysing 
this, in exploring the motives underlying it, and in 
observing the sequences of cause and effect in con- 
nexion with it. They studied experience chiefly in 
a subjective light.* Instead of the revelation of the 
will of God as expressed in the Prophetic utterances, 
and as embodied ultimately in the word of the Lord, 
we have, in Wisdom-Literature, a tendency to analyse 
human motives, and to judge conduct as a thing of 
natural growth. Nevertheless, it is important to 
understand that the theological interest is not absent 
from this class of literature ; although by comparison 
with Prophetic writings that interest is secondary, 
and is subordinated to a point of view which may 
be described as psychological. Even in Wisdom- 


1. Hast. Dict. Bib., Vol. ii, p. 207. 
2. See Gregg, Book of Wisdom, p. xxix, intro 
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Literature, God is the ultimate ground of all goodness, 
and men cannot be good without God. Moreover, 
the notion of Divine providence is of a decisive 
character both in the actions of individuals, and in 
the destiny of nations. Still, man is regarded rather 
as working out his own salvation, and experience is 
stated in terms of man. 


With these preliminary observations, we may 
proceed to consider the place and function of Wisdom 
in those Old Testament books in which the conception 
prominently emerges (Job and Proverbs), and in 
certain Apocryphal books, especially “‘ Wisdom,”’ 
where the conception is found in its most highly 
developed form. 


(a) The Book of Job. 


As we have previously remarked, the class of 
literature to which the Book of Job belongs, deals 
with the outstanding verities of ethics and of religion 
as they present themselves to the individual, and as 
they may be supposed to become embodied in the 
concrete actions of men who are working out their 
destiny on the stage of real life. That is to say, Job 
and his companions may not have been historical 
personages ; but these characters are sufficiently in 
touch with the actualities of life to render the exper- 
iences ascribed to them typical of average human 
experience in its ethical and religious aspects. The 
book deals, along dramatic lines, with the perennial 
problem whether goodness and prosperity, virtue 
and happiness, are mutually compatible. Is goodness 
always recompensed ? Job’s friends argue affirma- 
tively, and infer Job’s guilt from the fact of his mis- 
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fortune. Job appeals to Yahwe for a witness that 
misfortune may dog the footsteps even of the godly. 
The debate is wound up by Yahwe, who does not 
solve the mystery. His virtue, wisdom, and power 
are unfathomable. The practical paradox of life, 
the paradox, namely, that he who lives best often 
suffers most, is not a faithful reflex of the real facts of 
the case. But, the optimism that can override the 
seeming dualism of conduct and condition, must 
spring from belief in the Divine justice and wisdom ; 
they cannot be proved. Hence, the Divine wisdom 
must be conceived as the ground and guarantee that 
the paradox of good conduct and evil condition 
vanishes when human life is brought into relation with 
God’s providential government of the universe as a 
whole. 

In the Book of Job, wisdom, thus regarded, is 
conceived as an independent existence. It is the 
secret of life, securely hidden from the common 
observation of men: “That path no bird of prey 
knoweth, neither hath the falcon’s eye seen it” 
(XXVIIL., 7) ; it is not found in the land of the living 
(ibid 13) ; but “ God understandeth the way thereof, 
and He knoweth the place thereof” (ibid 23) ; and 
“the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom” (ibid 28). 
Beyond the mere fact that wisdom in this book is 
poetically personified, the ascription of Divine attri- 
butes to it is either absent altogether, or present only 
ina remote and secondary sense. Justice will be done 
to the conception of wisdom in Job, by stating that 
here it is the idea or principle underlying the order of 
the universe. The universe is not a chaos, there is 
inherent in it a method, a constitution, a rational 
order. Human life is not at the mercy of chance or 
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caprice ; on the contrary, it is regulated by a principle 
of reason in the light of an ultimate purpose. This 
“ world-order ”’ with all its occurences is nothing but 
God fulfilling Himself in many ways ; but these ways 
may be reduced to one conception, and this is wisdom, 
which is thus conceived as a thing having objective 
existence of its own.’”* 


(6) The Book of Proverbs. 


In this book, wisdom (poetically personified) is 
“ the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom ” (IV., 7) ; 
it stands “‘ beside the gate, at the entry of the city”, 
and calls unto men (VIII., 3-4). The treatment of the 
conception in the Book of Proverbs, is characterised 
by at least one noteworthy feature,—wisdom is en- 
dowed with Divine attributes, and almost becomes a 
synonym for God. It is invested with certain 
functions,—it has counsel and sound knowledge ; 
it is understanding and has might (VIII., FA) Raat 
loves them who love it (ibid 17); and it has a pre- 
existent character, ‘‘from the beginning or ever the 
earth was” (ibid 23). Finally, to find wisdom is to 
find life (ibid 35), and to hate wisdom is to love death 
(ibid 36). 

The ascription of knowledge, might and presence 
(among men) to wisdom, introduces us to the begin- 
ning of the process which culminated in the doctrine 
of the attributes with which we are concerned. In 
the Book of Wisdom, the process is far advanced. 
In Proverbs, the ideas are found, as it were, in germ. 
A stage has already been reached at which God is 
conceived as absolutely transcendent, and wisdom 
as an intermediary between God and the world. It 


1, A.B, Davidson, Job, pp. 198-201. 
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stands in loco Dei, and the predicates previously 
employed of God are now attached to wisdom. At 
the same time, the fact should be carefully noted that 
wisdom is still in intimate contact with its Divine 
source; and the assertion that wisdom was with God 
“from the beginning’’ implies the notion that 
wisdom, like God, is everlasting. In general, we 
may follow A. B. Davidson in his view that wisdom 
as delineated in Proverbs VIII “‘ is the personification 
of everything that had a voice to speak to men, and 
impress upon them the principles of Divine order in 
the world.’’? Without some conception of this kind, 
the gradual growth of the conviction that God was 
exalted far above the flux and change of mundane 
affairs, might have, and, probably, would have, led 
to a practical separation of God from the universe 
and from man. It was to guard against this that 
wisdom, which now held the place of intermediary, 
was invested with Divine qualities, and endowed 
with Divine prerogatives. Thus the conception of 
“wisdom” proved a valuable corrective against the 
tendency which, later, became a habit, to speak of 
Divine transcendence in terms of unbridled exaggera- 
tion. This fact is of the utmost importance in any 
clear estimate of the place of wisdom in the evolution 
of the doctrine of the Divine attributes. 


(B). Extra-Canonical (Apocryphal) Literature. 


We now pass into a different atmosphere from that 
of purely Jewish Wisdom-Literature. For, in Eccle- 
siasticus and the pseudo-Solomonic Book of Wisdom, 
we meet the conception as it has been influenced by 
its associations with Alexandrine Philosophy. 

x. Expositor, xii, p. 456. 
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(a) Ecclesiasticus. 


The author of this product of Hellenistic Judaism 
shows wisdom seeking for a settled habitation ; and, 
by the Creator’s order, it set up its tent in Jacob, and 
its dwelling-place on Zion (Eccles. XXIV., 7-11). 
The book has been described as the extra-Canonical 
double of the Canonical Book of Proverbs, and like 
the latter, it gives the results of practical wisdom in 
poetical form. The conception of wisdom in Ecclesi- 
asticus elaborates, but does not advance much beyond, 
the point of view of its Canonical companion. The 
following short catena of quotations will suffice to 
set the contribution of Jesus, the son of Sirach, in its 
proper place relatively to the development of the 
subject as a whole. According to him, wisdom “‘ has 
been created before all things” (I., 4); it is with all 
flesh according to His (God’s) gift (I., 10); it came 
forth from the mouth of the Most High, and covered 
the earth as a mist (XXIV., 3) ; it inhabits the remote 
places of earth and heaven (XXIV 5 5th.) “but 
especially its tabernacle is in Jacob, and its inherit- 
ance in Israel (XXIV., 8) ; created from the beginning, 
before the world, wisdom to the end shall not fail 
(XXIV., 9). In Ecclesiasticus, wisdom is identified 
with the creative word, as pseudo-Solomon further 
identifies it with the Stoic logos. But Ben Sira’s 
conception of wisdom is that of personification 
simply ; it is not hypostatised. 


(6) The Book of Wisdom. 


In this book (which, by C. H. Toy and others, 
is assigned to some time before that of Philo, probably 
to the first pre-Christian century),? the presentation 


z. Encye. Biblica, Vol. iv, p. 5347; Art. ‘ Wisdom.’ 
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of wisdom, although syncretistic, and combining 
Greek and Hebrew ideas, represents the conception 
in its hitherto most developed form. That concep- 
tion, on its Hebrew side, corresponds to that of the 
Stoic Jogos, with which the author of pseudo-Solomon’s 
book was probably acquainted, and does duty for it. 
The author identifies wisdom with several of the 
leading Old Testament ideas. Principally, we may 
mention, as identified with wisdom, (1) The spirit 
of the Lord ; (2) the logos, or word, in the Old Testa- 
ment sense; (3) the angel of the Lord: 


(i.) The spirit of the Lord: “ And who gained 
knowledge of thy counsel, except thou 
gavest wisdom, and sentest Thy holy spirit 
from on high?” (IX., 17). Elsewhere 
wisdom itself is a spirit: ‘‘ For wisdom is a 
spirit that loveth man,” or, according to 
some authorities, “the spirit of wisdom is 
loving to man ”’ (I.,6). To wisdom, as to the 
spirit of God, identical functions are ascribed. 
They lead men in the right way ; give 
wisdom to Kings; inspiration to artists ; 
and vision to prophets. 


(ii.) The Jogos or word, in the Old Testament sense. 
The activities of the word of the Lord and 
wisdom are identical. They are instruments 
of creation (IX., 1, cp. VUL., Geolne 2-0) 6 
they are remedies against evil (XVI., 12, 
cp. IX., 18 and X); they are employed for 
the chastisement of Egypt (XVIII., 15, 
cp. X., 19); all-powerfulness is ascribed to 
both (XVIII., 15, cp. VII., 23); both are 
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seated upon the throne of God (XVIIL., 15, 
cp. IX., 4). 


(ii.) The angel of the Lord. The destroying 
angel of the Old Testament is represented 
by the Jogos in XVIII., 15; but in X., 17, 
wisdom controls the pillar of cloud, being 
thus identified with the ‘“‘ angel of God” in 
Exod. XIV., Io. 


The conception of codia in the Book of Wisdom, 
brings us, therefore, to a point at which the chief 
‘Old Testament intermediaries between God on the 
‘one hand, and man and the universe on the other 
hand, merge into one. This is a notable advance 
upon the earlier views of the relation of God to the 
universe, and prey ares us for the contribution of Philo, 
whose conception of the logos, as a single principle 
of mediation between God and the world, has super- 
seded the earlier notions, both Hebraic and Hellenic, 
of a plurality of intermediaries. 


In Wisdom ch. V. 22 ff., and ch. VII., a stage is 
reached where wisdom is definitely represented as 
being endowed with divers attributes. There is in 
wisdom, or, according to the reading of Cod, 
Aleph and Vaticanus, wisdom itself is a spirit 
which is all-powerful (ravrodévapov), all-surveying 
(Taverioxorov) ; penetrating through all spirits (8a 
TAVTOV KWpoov mvevpdrov) ; pervading and penetrating 
all things by reason of its pureness (dejxee d€ Kal 
xwopel Oud mavrov bid Thy kafapérnra). Wisdom also, 
being one, has power to do all things (ula 8% otc 
ravra Svvata) ; and remaining in itself renews all 


things (kal pévovra év avTH TA mwavTa kavicer) ; it 
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reaches from one end (of the world) to the other 
with full strength (8d reiver d¢ awd méparos eis Tépas 
eipéatws) ; and orders all things graciously (kat dvouxet 
Ta mévtTa xXpnotos). Here, then, we have predicated 
of wisdom universality of power, of knowledge, and 
of presence. We shall indicate presently certain 
parallelisms between the thought and language of these 
passages and the thought and language of Philo. 
For the moment, it will suffice to remark that the 
attributes of wisdom mentioned above, together with 
the remaining attributes mentioned in Ch.VII. 22 ff., 
emphasise the close connexion of wisdom and God, 
and its dependence upon Him as its source. Wisdom 
is a breath of the power of God ; a clear effluence of 
the glory of the Almighty; an effluence from ever- 
lasting light ; a mirror of God’s working; and an 
image of His goodness. Wisdom is, therefore, indis- 
solubly linked to its Divine source from which it is 
derived. Although invested with a plethora of attri- 
butes, and exercising Divine prerogatives, wisdom, 
nevertheless, lacks the self-existence and self-deter- 
mination of God. He is represented as wisdom’s 
Guide: ‘‘ Himself is one that guideth even wisdom ” 
(VII., 15) ; wisdom is God’s gift : “ Give me wisdom, 
hher that sitteth by Thee on Thy throne ” (IX. 4); 
wisdom is sent by God from above : (IX., 17—quoted 
above,—where wisdom is identified with the holy 
spirit of God.) 


Drummond remarks that wisdom, thus character- 
ised, is personal but not a person.’ This language is 
not unobjectionable; but the difficulty which the 
distinction is meant to remove, and the thought which 


x. J. Drummond, Philo Judaeus, Vol. i, p. 226. 
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it is meant to convey, are clear. Wisdom is endowed 
with Divine attributes, but lacks the absolute being 
and self-existent character of its Divine source. 
Wisdom’s is the personal standing of a servant or 
minister, who carries out the master’s commands, but 
who possesses no power of initiation; or, of a guide 
who unerringly leads wayfarers, but to a destination 
and along a road already prescribed, and conformably 
to an itinerary which cannot be altered. Wisdom’s 
activities have a personal character within a certain 
well-defined radius; but, ultimately, all its move- 
ments are controlled from the centre, namely God, 
Who alone possesses the power of Self-determination. 
It is arguable whether Gregg is warranted in stating 
that “ no modern psychologist would allow personality 
to wisdom on the data advanced in this book.’’? 
The same remark might apply with cyual cogency to: 
all individuals. For, if absolute freedom is a condi- 
tion precedent to the enjoyment and exercise of the 
functions of true personality, then none but God can 
be said to be truly personal ; for, the life of all other 
beings is contingent. The point for emphasis at this. 
juncture is that, whether pseudo-Solomon did or did 
not conceive of wisdom as a person, a stage has now 
been reached at which the attributes of omnipo- 
tence, omniscience and omnipresence are ascribed to 
wisdom. 


We have now to consider certain points of re- 
semblance between wisdom and the logos. In several 
passages in pseudo-Solomon the term logos is em- 
ployed: “While our heart beateth reason (6 d}yos) 
is a spark” (II., 2); ‘“‘ Who madest all things by thy 


1. Wisdom of Solomon, p. xxxvi, intro. 
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word” (IX., 1) ; “‘Or by one stern word to make away 
with them at once” (XII., 9); “But Thy word, O Lord, 
which healeth all things’’ (XVI., 12); ‘‘ But by 
word did he subdue the minister of punishment ”’ 
(XVIII., 22). And in one passage the attribute of all- 
powerfulness is ascribed to the word of God: “ Thine 
all-powerful word leaped from heaven ” (XVIII., 15,— 
6 ravrodtvayos cov Aéyos). There is no need to dis- 
cuss at length the general question whether any of the 
above instances of the use of the term logos in “ Wis- 
dom” represents the Philonic doctrine of the logos. 
In the quotations from XII., 9, XVIII., 22, XVL., 12, 
logos may be taken, in its ordinary sense, to mean 
“word,” in accordance with the views of some critics 
who desire to evacuate the terminology of “ Wisdom”’ 
of all traces of Philonic influence. At the same time, 
we shall fail to do justice to the matter if we omit to 
point out that the notion of the intermediate character 
of the logos in the Book of Wisdom is almost, if not 
quite, as definite as that of wisdom itself. In the 
quotation from Ch. II. 2, Jogos may stand for 
“reason,” and the thought of the passage may be 
based upon the tenets of Greek philosophy on its 
materialistic side. That is the view of F. W. Farrar, 
who states that to certain of the Greek philosophers, 
“breath ” and “‘ thoughts ’’ are merely the results of 
the mechanical processes of the physical organism,— 
a theory which would seem to have something in 
common with modern materialistic monism. In 
Ch. IX. 1-2 (‘‘ Who madest all things by thy Jogos, 
and by thy wisdom thou formedst man ’’) the paral- 
lelism shews that here logos and sophia are treated 
as synonymous terms, and that no differentiation of 
function is intended. Although the passage is 
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Hebraic in structure and in tone, and although sophia 
is employed, in the second clause, as a poetic variant 
for logos in the first, it may well be the case that we 
have here the beginning of the process by which the 
functions and attributes of sophia came to be trans- 
ferred to logos. In Ch. XVIII. 15, which has been 
claimed as an authentic instance of the use of the 
term Jogos in the Philonic sense, the striking epithet 
tavrodtvapyos, previously applied to sophia, is now 
employed to characterise logos. Gregg argues, with 
doubtful cogency, from the use of logos in the other 
contexts (an usage which he has previously, and, as 
it seems, arbitrarily, declared to be uniformly Hebraic), 
that Jogos in Ch. XVIII. 15 is merely a rhetorical 
personification,—a_ shadow contrasted with which 
sophia is the substance. Schiirer, however, includes. 
pseudo-Solomon in that school “the classical repre- 
sentative of which is Philo, which can be designated 
as a marriage of Jewish faith with Greek philosophical 
culture.”* The fondness of pseudo-Solomon for 
Greek ideas ; the manifest influence of the Platonists 
and of the Stoics upon his thinking; and the fact 
that, notwithstanding obvious differences between 
them, both he and Philo harbour the same general 
ideas,—all these considerations point to an intel- 
lectual affinity between them.’ 


The influence of Alexandrian Greek philosophy 
upon the terminology of ‘‘ Wisdom ”’ was, beyond all 
doubt, considerable. dravyacpua (VII. 26) is a word 
of common occurrence in Philo (cp. Plant. § 5); ‘and 
the term voepos (VII. 22) is a technical Stoic term 
denoting “ possessed of mind.” The following paral- 


1. Schaff-Herzog, Encyc., Vol. i, p. 224. 
2. See C. H. Toy, in Encyc. Bib., Vol. iv, p. 5346. 
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lelisms, whilst not exhaustive, will suffice to establish 
the point. Aerrdv, diddvOpwrov and «ikwv, which are 
epithets of sophia in ‘“‘ Wisdom,”’ are also used as 
epithets of Jogos in Philo (All. III. 59; Sacr. § 5; 
Fuga § 1Q, and Conf. § 28). The use of 6&0; TOVveT(oKOTOV- 
and KLVNTLKWTEPOV in ‘‘ Wisdom ”’ may be compared 
respectively with the use of similar terminology in 
Philo,—Cher. § 9-5 All. III. § 59; Cher. § 9. The 
expression kai pévovra év avri used of sophia, suggests 
a similar expression used of Jogos in Philo—pévovca 
% at7y (Quis D.R.H. § 31). 


In ‘‘ Wisdom,” XVIII. 15, we may, therefore, 
have an example of the tendency, which became more 
widely operative at length, to ascribe to the logos the 
functions and attributes which, in ‘“‘ Wisdom ”’ are 
applied to sophia almost exclusively. Already, re- 
garded as intermediaries, they fill almost identical 
parts in the scheme of things. In the special condi- 
tions of Hellenistic Judaism, the attempt to preserve 
and maintain the purely Hebraic significance of 
sophia was bound to prove abortive ; and the specu- 
lative character of the Greek Jogos was equally bound 
to determine the fate of the Jewish conception of 
wisdom. In view, therefore, of the close similarities, 
in some instances amounting to absolute identity, 
between the terminology of pseudo-Solomon and that 
of Philo, it seems highly hazardous to follow Gregg in 
his dogmatic statement that ‘‘ there is in Wisdom no 
trace of the Philonic logos.’’ The facts of the case 
will be satisfied if we agree with Schirer that the book 
of Wisdom “stands between Jesus Sirach and 


990 


Philo, and is the bridge from the one to the other ” ; 


1. Schaff-Herzog Encyc., Vol. i, p. 224. 
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or with Grimm, that Wisdom presents an earlier 
stage of development in the type of thought the 
ripened fruit of which appears in Philo.* Either 
point of view will adequately account for the rela- 
tively undeveloped form of the Jogos doctrine in 
“Wisdom.” But there seems as little real warrant 
for separating the Book of Wisdom from the writings 
of Philo by an interval of a century, as Grimm is 
disposed to do, as there is for thinking, like Weisse 
and others, that the book is the work of a Christian 
author. A much shorter interval than a century will 
suffice to maintain the priority of the authorship of 
“Wisdom,”’ and to ensure the due historical develop- 
ment of the logos idea. Those who assume the Book 
of Wisdom to be the work of a Christian author are, 
no’ doubt, influenced by the fact that S. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans contains clear indications of the 
Apostle’s use of the book. Sanday and Headlam 
think the resemblances so strong ‘‘ as to make it clear 
that at some time in his life S. Paul must have bestowed 
upon the Book of Wisdom a considerable amount of 
study.”’* But they are also of opinion that the obli- 
gations of the Apostle to pseudo-Solomon were 
exceedingly slight, and they contrast unfavourably 
the universalism of the former with the nationalism of 
the latter. 


To sum up, in the Book of Wisdom, sophia attains 
the highest point yet reached in the personification of 
the idea. Sophia is endowed with the attributes of 
omnipotence, omniscience and omnipresence, these 
terms being used without any attempt to explain their 

x. C. L. W. Grimm, Das Buch der Weisheit ; intro. p. 34. 


2. Romans, pp. 5I—52. 
3. Ibid, pp. 267-269. 
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ultimate significance, or to bring them into relation 
with the attributes and prerogatives of the Divine 
nature. And, in at least one instance, it has been 
shewn that the attribute of all-powerfulness ascribed 
to sophia in this book is also applied to the term Jogos. 
Finally, it has been proved that several of the epithets 
which are employed to characterise sop/ia in the Book 
of Wisdom, are used by Philo to characterise the 
Jogos, as the cofiception is dealt with in his writings. 
The importance of Philo’s contribution to the present 
discussion entitles it to a special chapter. 


Rae WREEINGS OF PHILO, 


THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES. 


CuHapTer IV. 


THE WRITINGS OF PHILO, 


HE importance of the writings of Philo, in the 
present discussion, can hardly be exaggerated. 
“They gather together,” declares Hatch, 

“without fusing into a symmetrical system, the two 
dominant theories of the past (Stoicism and Platon- 
ism), and they contain the seeds of nearly all that 
afterwards grew up in Christian soil.”* They also, 
we may add, take up certain elements of Hebrew 
thought, and thus form a bridge from Philosophical 
Judaism to Christian Theology. In the next chapter, 
there will be discussed the influence of the Philonic 
Aéyos doctrine upon the Theology of the Fourth 
Gospel; and the doctrine of the Divine attributes 
will be considered in view of that influence. Mean- 
while, the discussion turns upon the significance of 
Philo’s contribution. It will be convenient to con- 
sider in order (a) The idea of God as it emerges in the 
writings of Philo; (0) the Philonic doctrine of the 
logos ; and (c) certain conclusions, drawn from the 
preceding discussions, and affecting the doctrine of 
the Divine attributes, will be briefly indicated. 


(A). The idea of God in Philo’s writings. 


Combining, as Philo does combine, Greek philo- 
sophy and Jewish religion, and using the allegorical 
method as the instrument of reconciliation, his works 


1. Hibbert Lectures, 1888, p. 182, 
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lack uniformity of thought and unity of presentation. 
This is true especially of his idea of God ; for, here, 
the philosophic and the religious stand in unmediated 
contradiction, the former accounting for the exclusive- 
ness of the Supreme Being, and the latter inducing an 
almost unreflecting belief in revelations. The notion 
of God’s transcendence,—of His elevation above, and 
His aloofness from, the sensible world,—is pressed, in 
Philo, to its utmost limit. That the idea may be 
expressed in clear and unambiguous terms, the 
resources of language are severely taxed. A short 
catena of quotations will suffice to make this evident : 


No proper name can with propriety be 
assigned to Him who is in truth the living God ;7 
the living God is so completely indescribable 
that even those powers which minister unto 
Him do not announce His proper name to us ;? 
the great cause of all things does not exist in . 
time, nor at all in place ; God, as to His essence, 
is utterly incomprehensible to any being ;3 
“seeing God’ does not mean seeing what kind 
of being God is, for that is impossible ;+ the 
divine place is inaccessible, and the purest intel- 
lect cannot ascend to such a height as to touch 
it ;° the living God has need 6f nothing ;® He 
is surrounded by nothing, and is superior to 
everything ;” the living God contains everything, 
is contained by nothing and (yet) in real truth 
He is seen nowhere ;* God is not comprehensible 

ie nom. § II, Vol. 2., p. 240. (C. D Yonge’s Translation, London, 185 4)- 
De Post, Cain, § V. 1, p. 280. 

De praem. et paen, III. p. 466. 

Frag. ap. Joan. Dam. IV., p. 249, 

De Post. Cain. § II. 1, p. 287. 


Ibid, p. 280. 
De Abra., § XVI. 2, p. 83. 
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by the intellect even; His existence is a fact 
which we do not comprehend concerning Him, 
but beyond the fact of, His existence we can 
understand nothing ;* when the soul that loves 
God seeks to know what the one living God is 
according to His essence, it is entering upon an 
obscure and dark subject of investigation ;* the 
creator did not stand in need of any length of 
time ;3 the living God, inasmuch as He is living, 
does not consist in relation to anything; He is 
immovable and unchangeable, having no need 
of any other thing or being whatever.* 


In general, then, Philo maintained that the 
human mind is by its very nature for ever precluded 
from comprehending the inner nature of God. To 
know God as He is, we, too, must be as God. This 
does not imply that God is, in His own nature, incom- 
prehensible. He is, no doubt, known to Himself as 
He truly is; but His very greatness makes it impos- 
sible that any finite being should comprehend Him. 
Moreover, since God is, in the case of finite beings, 
incomprehensible and inexpressible, He is without 
qualities (dows). For, he who thinks that God 
has qualities, or that He is not one, or is not un- 
created, and imperishable, or is not immutable, 
‘injures himself, not God.’’ In fact, according to 
Philo, God is absolute Being, and the distinction 
between the finite and infinite is absolute. Predi- 
cates applicable to the former are inapplicable, in the 
same sense, to the latter. The highest predicates 
which we are entitled to apply to the Absolute are 


Quod Deus immut., § XIII. 1, p. 355. 
De Post Cain., § V. 1, p. 289. 

De Mund. opif., § III. 1, p. 3. 

De mut. nom., § IV. 2., p. 243. 
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merely “‘similitudes and forms.” Their value is 
purely symbolical ; they are merely human attempts 
to express the Divine inexpressible. But when we 
come to inquire whether these human attempts at 
expressing the Absolute, correspond, at any point, 
to the nature of the ultimate reality, Philo has no 
assistance to offer beyond falling back upon the 
compromise that, while we only know that God is 
and do not know what He is, He gives us, in the 
ideals that impress our souls, an adumbration of His 
nature, which is enough to reveal to us how infinitely 
pertect- He really is. In fine, God is without attri- 
butes ; in the last resort we know, and we can know, 
only that He is. 


Philo’s idea of God as transcendent Being, and 
as, in His self-existence and in His absolute essence, 
incomprehensible, is the product of the fusion of the 
religious and philosophical elements in his thinking. 
It is, no doubt, true, that viewed in relation to other 
parts of his system, the conception is forced to undergo 
considerable modifications, and is not always self- 
consistent. But, substantially, the view of God as 
transcendent Being is that with which we have been 
familiarised by the Jewish Scriptures ; and Philo 
may be said to reproduce the essential features of that 
view. At the same time, it is not unlikely that 
whereas the Old Testament writers reached their 
conception of God, as aloof from the universe, by the 
exercise of the religious imagination, and under the 
influence of religious awe, Philo reached his by a 
process of intellectual abstraction, and under the 
influence of the dualistic method of Platonic philo- 
sophy. The important point to notice, as far as the 
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present discussion is concerned, is that Philo’s 
conception of God necessarily precludes his ascribing 
the attributes, with which we are dealing, to the 
Absolute. But it is, nevertheless, the fact that when 
he deals with the actual relation of God to the world, 
he cannot avoid using positive predicates. It is at 
this point that Philo’s conception of Jogos comes into 
prominence. ~* 


(B). The Doctrine of the ‘“logos”’ in Philo. 


We have already clearly seen that, in proportion 
as the Jewish Scriptures represent God as trans- 
cendent, in that proportion was the necessity con- 
ceived of positing the existence of intermediate beings, 
to bridge the gulf between God and His creatures. 
The number of these intermediaries was large, and 
apparently, indeterminate. It is the conspicuous 
merit of Philo’s contribution that, in his scheme, the 
plurality of intermediaries is superseded by a single 
mediating principle—the logos. Moreover, the Philonic 
logos does more than unite in a single principle the 
several Old Testament agents. It gathers up as well 
certain Stoic and Platonic conceptions. In fine, the 
Philonic Jogos combines the Platonic 7dea1, or forms, 
and the Stoical Jogoi, or reasons, with the Hebrew 
conception of angels. This syncretistic tendency, 
whilst it is from one point of view an undoubted gain, 
proves, from another point of view, a source of weak- 
ness. For, the blending of so many heterogeneous 
elements, and their fusion into a single conception, 
rendered it difficult to exclude the peculiarities of the 
individual contributions ; and these peculiarities are 
seen to force their way into Philo’s scheme, to the 
manifest detriment of its self-consistency. 
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As remarked above, Philo clings tenaciously to 
the conception of God as transcending all finite 
existence. But, under the influence of Greek ideas, 
the conception, in its Jewish aspect, undergoes a 
radical transformation. In the Old Testament, God 
is the creator of the world, and the idea is prominent 
throughout the Jewish Canonical Scriptures. Accord- 
ing to Philo, God is the Architect or Former of the 
world, not its Creator. He is, accordingly, led to 
conceive of matter as uncreated and eternal. But 
the dualistic character of his treatment emerges in 
the view that the world is not eternal. The view that 
the world is eternal he characterises as impious : “‘ The 
incorporeal world then was already completed, having 
its seat in the Divine Reason; and the world per- 
ceptible by the external senses was made on the 
model of it ;* “since, then, this world is visible, 
and is the object of our external senses, it follows, 
of necessity, that it must have been created ;? 
Interpreting the statement that the spirit of God 
moved upon the waters, he takes it to mean that 
God acted upon unformed matter ;3—a doctrine 
which was already implied in the Book of Wisdom.4 
Philo, however, separates absolutely the energy of 
God from its manifestation in the world, and, there- 
fore, he has to attempt to connect the one with the 
other by the interposition of subordinate powers. 
These powers constitute the Divine Reason. 


It is at this point that we come upon the Philonic 
doctrine of the Jogos. And as Hatch‘ points out, the 
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relation of the logos to God is expressed by several 
metaphors, which may be gathered into two classes, 
corresponding to the two great conceptions of the 
relation of the universe to God which were held, res- 
pectively, by the two main sources of Philo’s philo- 
sophy, the Stoics and the Platonists. The one class 
of metaphors belongs to the monistic, the other to the 
dualistic, conception of the universe. In the former, 
the logos is evolved from God, or, rather, the Jogos is 
identified with God or the world substance ;* in the 
latter the logosis created by God. In the former case, 
it corresponds with thought, in the latter, with speech. 
This double meaning is employed by Philo to explain 
the relation subsisting between the intelligible or 
ideal world, which exists only in the Divine mind, and 
the sensible universe which is its visible embodiment 
and image. 


Hence the Jogos has a two-fold function. “ And 
the word rejoices in the gift, saying ‘ And I stood in 
the midst between the Lord and you,’ neither being 
uncreate as God, nor yet created as you, but being 
in the midst between these two extremities, like a 
hostage as it were to both parties; a hostage to 
the Creator and to the creature.” 


In its nature, therefore, the Jogos is intermediate 
between God and man ; that is to say, it has not come 
into being in time, but is eternal. On the other hand, 
it is not self-creative, but is dependent upon the 
original creative energy of God. Corresponding to 
these dual views of the relation of the Jogos to God, 
as thought and speech, are characteristic methods of 


1. Pfleiderer, Christian Origins, p. 51. 
2. Quis. rer. div. her. § XLII. 22, p. 134. See also De somn. I., § 33. 
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describing the logos in these twin functions. The 
metaphors which express the former may be summed 
up in the word «ixév ;* and those which express the 
latter, in the terms zpecBiraros vids and zpwrdyovos 
vids (= firstborn of God).” 


The functions of the Philonic logos as the first- 
born word of God, are indicated by the epithets 
which are employed to characterise the conception. 
As was found to be the case with the conception 
of sophia in the Book of Wisdom, the Philonic 
logos is characterised by a large number of epithets, 
and is expressed by an almost bewildering variety 
_of metaphors in addition to those above mentioned, 
“image”? and “ first-born son” or “word” of 
God. It is with the logos as the ‘‘ word,” rather 
than as the ‘thought,’ of God, that we are here 
chiefly concerned ;_ and it is, therefore, to the con- 
ception of the Jogos as the single, all-comprehensive 
intermediary between God and His creatures, that the 
present examination will be confined. 


From this standpoint, then, the logos is regarded 
as the creative energy of God, the power and faculty 
which was capable of creating the world ;3 it holds a 
place as the chief of God’s creative powers ;* the 
Word is the charioteer of powers, and is directed by 
God with a view to the proper guidance and effective 
control of the universe ;> the Jogos is the instrument 
whereby God made all things. By His most conspicu- 
ous and brilliant word God makes both heaven and 


De conf. ling., § XXVIII. 2, p. 31. 
Ibid. 

De mund. opif., § V. 1, p. 5. 
De profug, § XVIII, 2, p. 213. 
De profug., § XIX. 2, p. 215. 
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earth ;* He employs reason as the minister of His 
gifts, by whose agency also He created the world ;? 
the Jogos is the instrument by which God made the 
world.’ 


Another aspect of the logos activity emphasised 
by Philo is its all pervasive character. Reason is a 
thing capable of rapid motion and impetuous and 
appears in everything.* Moreover, the Jogos is the 
interpreter of God and exercises certain intellectual 
functions. It is able to impart teaching to man ;> 
those who wish to learn somewhat of God, but who 
cannot see Him can see His image, the most sacred 
word.® He gives deliverance from evil by means of 
His word.’ 


From these passages, it will be observed that the 
logos is invested with the functions of power, know- 
ledge and presence. So far, the position assigned to 
logos by Philo does not widely differ from that assigned 
to sophia in the pseudo-Solomonic Book of Wisdom. 
Of course, the Philonic logosembraces certain functions 
which are peculiar. The following list will afford an 
idea of the range of functions which the logos of Philo 
is made to discharge: the Word; the instrument of 
creation ; the eldest or first-born son of God; the 
man of God; the heavenly man; the second God 
(Sedrepos Oeds); the mediator; the intercessor (ixérys) ; 
the High Priest; the bread that came down from 
heaven ; the living stream that is full of waters, that 
Leg. Alleg. § IX. 1, p. 57. 

Quod Deus immut., § XII. 1, p. 354. 
De cherub. § XXXV. I, p. 205. 

De cherub, § IX. 1, p. 182. 

De mut. nom., § III. 2, p. 241. 


De confus. ling. § XXI. 2, p. 21. 
Leg. Alleg. § LXII. 1, p. 154. 
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gladdens the city of God, ie., the universe; the 
divider (ropeds); the cloud of the red sea, that 
divided the Egyptians and Israelites ; the rock in the 
wilderness. 


The important point, as far as the present inquiry 
is concerned, is that the Jogos of Philo is conceived as 
possessing those attributes which cannot be predicated 
of God, Who is absolute Being, and without qualities 
(darovos), incomprehensible, Who dwells in the un- 
trodden and inaccessible regions, so that the human 
intellect, in its highest efforts, cannot attain thereto. 
The logos is the chief of all the powers of God, and to 
its Sdvapes must be attributed the creation of the 
visible world and its order, coherence, and unity. 
Moreover, the logosis described as very keen of vision, 
so that it can survey all things.* The word here used 
is taverioxoros, an epithet which is applied to sophia 
in the Book of Wisdom. Finally, the logos is like the 
air, whose omnipresence explained or suggested to 
the Stoics the Divine omnipresence ; it never ceases 
being in motion with rapidity and energy ;? it per- 
vades all things and divides genus into its species with 
unerring accuracy. 


(C). Some Conclusions from the foregoing 
Examination. 


(i). Notwithstanding the wide range of functions 
which Philo is led to ascribe to the logos, as a guarantee 
of its effective agency as intermediary between the 
uncreated God and the visible universe,—modelled 
upon the archetypal idea which is eternal in His mind, 


1. Leg. Alleg. § LIX. 
2. De cherub. § IX. 1, p. 182. 
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—the Philonic logos is never conceived as a distinct 
person, but always as the Thought or Force of God. 
It is true that Philo finds in the angelic or Divine 
appearances mentioned in Scripture (and this is true 
also of the Cherubim) adumbrations of the logos, but 
he invariably explains these as allegorical modes of 
expressing the nature of the Divine Reason. Philo 
seems sometimes to accept literally the accounts of 
the scriptural Theophanies; but his traditional 
Judaism enters into conflict with his philosophical 
conceptions. The threatened break up of his system 
is averted only by his practice of investing the histori- 
cal allusions with an allegorical or mystical meaning. 


Philo was a Jew, and the monotheistic belief, 
which was the chief glory of the religion of his people, 
demanded that the unity of God should, at all costs, 
be preserved. At the same time, the one God had to 
be conceived as coming into touch with the world of 
sense without prejudice to the unity and uniqueness 
of His Divine Being. The mediation is effected, as 
we have seen, by means of a conception which, in the 
last analysis, does threaten the unity of the one God, 
and which introduces distinctions thereinto ; although 
Philo himself was, no doubt, all unconscious of the 
real implications of his point of view. But the point 
chiefly to be emphasised is, that the Philonic logos, 
invested as it is with a large number of functions, 
never really becomes articulate as a distinct person- 
ality. Whether it is conceived as the thought or 
energy of God, or as’ both, the logos, according to 
Philo, is, and remains, the intermediary whose ac- 
tivities are governed and directed by the Supreme 
Being Himself. 
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(ii.) In the writings of Philo, Jewish-Hellenic 
logos speculation comes to a head. As we have seen, 
the deepest thought in Philo, and that which consti- 
tutes his chief speculative motive, is the inscrutability 
and the incomprehensibility of God. Now, with such 
a view of God, the question must arise,—how can a 
Being, Whose unity can be safeguarded only by positing 
His absolute aloofness from the world, and of Whom 
qualities can be predicated only in a symbolical fashion, 
come into contact with His creatures ? How can the 
incomprehensible reveal Himself to finite minds that 
He may be comprehended of them? According to 

. Philo, it is the logos. which is the “ first-born of God,” 
that bridges the gulf, not as a personal, hypostatic 
existence, but rather as an outflow or emanation from 
the inscrutable Divinity Who is behind all things. 
That the agency of this logos-activity may be effective, 
the predicates which are denied to the inscrutable 
and incomprehensible God, are affirmed of the Jogos. 
This seems to the present writer to be the point of 
emphasis at this stage of the investigation. God, 
according to the general estimate of Him in Philo’s 
account, cannot have attributes predicated of Him. 
We know only that He is; what He is we cannot tell. 
But the functions which that inscrutable Being might 
be expected to discharge, were He ‘in immediate con- 
tact with His creatures, but cannot discharge because 
that contact is notimmediate, are actually discharged 
by the logos, His word. Logically, this view leads to 
the denial of the truth of the assumption that God is 
the creative source of all things. For, indeed, we find 
that Philo, who imagines that he exalts God by 
‘declaring Him incomprehensible, has to fall back upon 
the analogy of a human artist, when he attempts to 
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explain the creation of the world, and to relate the 
visible universe to its source. This, clearly, amounts 
to a virtual denial to God of Divine power. The fact 
is that Philo starts with two abstractions equally false. 
There is the false abstraction, on the one side, of God 
conceived as Absolute Being, incomprehensible and 
inaccessible ; then, on the other side, there is the false 
abstraction of formless matter. Hence, God is notthe 
creative source of all things, but merely the Archi- 
tect Who fashions the universe. Then, the logos, as 
we have had occasion previously to remark, is con- 
ceived, by Philo, as, on the one hand, the Thought 
of God, and, on the other hand, as the Divine Energy 
of which the visible universe, in its order, unity and 
continuity, is the expression. Finally, this Jlogos- 
activity is represented as the instrument by means 
of which the Cosmos was formed, and as the bearer 
of whatsoever powers, qualities or attributes are 
necessary to secure the due discharge of its ‘‘ instru- 
mental ”’ functions. 


Philo’s whole standpoint, therefore, precludes 
him from investing God with the Divine attributes 
which are treated as presuppositions in Christian 
Theology. God is so remote from the sensible world 
and from His creatures, that we cannot affirm that 
any of these attributes belong to Him. But they 
do manifestly belong to the logos which mediates 
between the Supreme Being and the world. 


Despite the wild exegetical perversions and 
extravagances in which Philo was involved by his 
use of the allegorical method of interpretation ; 
notwithstanding his failure to combine, in a logical 
and self-consistent system, the religious traditionalism 

F 
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and the philosophical tendencies which had stamped 
themselves upon his thinking; his Jogos conception, 
regarded as a single principle of mediation between 
God and the world, marks an epoch in the history of 
the evolution of the Jogosidea. Relative to the past, 
the Philonic logos gathers up in one mediating prin- 
ciple the formerly existing plurality of intermediaries, 
both Greek and Jewish. But Philo’s Jogos is always 
a principle, never a person. It was left to the superb 
genius of the author of the Fourth Gospel to invest 
that principle with life, and to make it throb with 
all the wealth and warmth of personal vitality, and 
of vital personality. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE Aéyos IN S. JOHN’S 
GOSPEL. 


év dpxy fv 6 Adyos, Kat 6 Adyos 
Hy mpds Tov O€ov, kal Oeds Fv 6 Adyos (John I. 1.)- 
Kat 6 Aoyos oops eyeveTo venir esuatine (John ‘Te 4). 


HESE passages mark the introduction, into the 
Christian point of view, of thé logos doctrine. 
The problem of the reconciliation of the trans- 
cendence of God, with His participation in the life of 
man and of the universe is solved, by the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, by a stroke of inspired genius. The 
Jewish sympathies both of pseudo-Solomon and of 
Philo, had stood between them and the Johannine 
solution. Monotheism, highly compatible though it 
might be shown to be, with the mediation of agents 
human and Divine, must not be endangered by 
hypostatising any of these intermediaries. Hence 
‘Wisdom’ is ‘a breath of the power of God,’ and 
the Philonic Jogos struggles vainly to become articu- 
late in personal form. 


In the Fourth Gospel, a momentous advance on 
previous Jogos speculation, has taken place. Jesus 
Christ is identified with the eternal Jogos become flesh. 
The mediation between God and the universe finds its 
highest and final expression in the Person of One 
Who combines in Himself both Divinity and humanity ; 
or, rather, Who is Himself both human and Divine. 
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The final revelation of God, therefore, is mediated by 
the eternal Word become incarnate in humanity. 


The (assumed) detached and independent char- 
acter of the “‘ Prologue ’’ relatively to the rest of the 
Gospel, has suggested difficulties, both of authorship 
and of interpretation, with which we are not specially 
concerned. Harnack, for example, has maintained 
that the ‘“‘ Prologue’”’ cannot be regarded as an 
integral part of the Gospel, but possesses merely a 
prefatory character, and was designed to commend 
the treatise to philosophical minds. We shall dis- 
cover reasons for believing that the conception of 
Jesus which underlies, and is elaborated in, this Gospel, 
is homogeneous with that of the logos of the “ Pro- 
logue.” And, in any event, Christianity was bound to 
enter, sooner or later, into conflict with the great world- 
systems ; and the Johannine identification of Jesus 
with the eternal Jogos indicated the point of contact 
between Christianity and the philosophical speculation 
of the time, and assisted to promote their reconcili- 
ation. 


What historical affinities has the Johannine doc- 
trine of the logos? Critics of the Fourth Gospel have 
been greatly exercised in mind, and divided in opinion, 
as to whether the Johannine Jogos is grounded histori- 
cally in Jewish Wisdom-teaching, or in the Philonic 
logos speculation. A plausible case, based upon 
parallel passages, might be argued for the dependence 
of the Jogos doctrine of the Fourth Gospel upon both 
the sources mentioned. Gregg maintains that “ The 
similarity of the two doctrines (wisdom and logos) 
may be seen when we consider that it is possible to 
substitute the name of Christ for that of wisdom in 
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the doctrinal parts of ‘ Wisdom,’ and to find a fairly 
complete anticipation (except in one particular) of 
Johannine Jogos doctrine.’”’* The exception to which 
Gregg refers is the Johannine phrase ‘“‘ The word was 
God.” The list of parallel passages drawn up by Gregg 
is certainly formidable, and as far as such parallelisms 
can prove dependence, does indicate the dependence 
of Johannine Jogos doctrine upon ‘ Wisdom.’ 
But the outstanding sentence kal Oeds jv 6 Adyos 
(John I., 1) invests the Johannine Jogos doctrine with 
a content and character of its own. For, it was pre- 
cisely at this point that ‘Wisdom’ teaching demon- 
strated its insufficiency. Wisdom never really became 
articulate ; it was merely a principle of mediation 
between God and the world. Nor indeed was it the 
sole intermediary charged with functions of mediation. 


The Philonic associations of the Johannine logos 
are equally clear; although Westcott declares that 
the Avyos doctrine of S. John is “ not intelligible as 
an application or continuation of the teaching of 
Philo.’ But other learned critics and commentators 
of the Fourth Gospel have argued cogently and con- 
vincingly in favour of the dependence of the Johannine 
upon the Philonic doctrine of the logos. To quote one 
of the most recent of them: ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel is 
based on a doctrine of the Jogos which to all appear- 
ances is closely similar to that of Philo. In the pro- 
logue, the main features of the Philonic conception are 
reproduced in vivid summary—the eternal existence 
of the Word, its relation to God as towards Him (pds 
tov Oedv) and yet distinct ; its creative activity ; its 
1. Wisdom, p. liv. intro. 


2. Wisdom, pp. liv.—lv., intro. 
3. John. p. XVIII. intro. 
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function in the illumination and deliverance of men.’’”* 
These are amongst the characteristics which Gregg 
mentions as pointing to the dependence of John’s 
logos doctrine upon that of Wisdom. If they prove 
dependence here, the same proof will suffice to estab- 
lish the dependence of the Johannine Jogos upon the 
Philonic. 

It is, of course, obvious that the fact of such de- 
pendence as can be demonstrated to exist in the case 
of the Johannine Jogos and its sources, has to be con- 
strued in the light of other data,—notably the know- 
ledge, experience and personal circumstances of the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel. And S. John, in assimi- 
lating the Philonic Jogos to his account of a historical 
Person, profoundly modifies, -if, indeed, he does not 
radically transform, the conception. 


(a.) The Johannine logos is a Personal Being ; 
the Philonic logos is a Divine principle, “the creative 
reason of God.” St. John’s logos has predicated of 
it the two affirmations: kal o Adyos jv pds Tov Oéov 
and Obs jv 6 Adyos. The logos was God; but the 
identity is not one of absorption ; for, the logos was 


“with ” or ‘‘ towards ”’ God, and, therefore, a distinct 
Person. 


(b.) The Cosmic significance of the logos, which, 
in Philo, holds a commanding place, in S. John falls 
into a subordinate position. ‘‘Only in one verse 
(‘all things were made by Him’) do we have any 
clear trace of this aspect of logos doctrine.”* But, 
even here, there is a difference between John and 
Philo ; the former is explicit and concise where Philo 
is diffuse and vague. 


I. Scott, Fourth Gospel, p. 154. 
2. Ibid, p. 156. 


| 
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(c.) Inthe Gospel, to a much greater degree than 
in Philo, the term logos bears the connotation ‘ word’ 
as well as ‘reason.’ The ‘word’ in S. John is the 
expression of God’s nature, and especially of the nature 
of God as Father. To the present writer, this seems to 
mark one of the most acute phases of the difference 
between S. John and Philo: ‘“‘So the logos became 
flesh and tarried among us ; we have seen his glory— 
glory such as an only son enjoys from his father— 
seen it to be full of grace and reality ’’ (John I, 14).* 
The incarnate life of the Son of God is essentially a 
revelation of the Divine Father; and the practical 
object of it all is that dco. d€ €AaBov avrov doxev 


avtois eEovciay réxva Geod yéverOar (John I, 12). 


Remarking the above differences between the 
two points of view, we may hold with Scott, that 
when S. John borrows the Philonic term “‘he un- 
doubtedly intends that it should bear the same 
general connotation as it does in Philo. Jesus Christ 
was one with that divine Jogos in which Greek and 
Alexandrian thinkers had recognised the highest 
object of knowledge,”’* and that S. John also “ rests 
his account of the Christian revelation on a speculative 
idea, borrowed with whatever differences from Philo.’’> 
At the same time, this view of the matter fails to take 
note of the possibility, not to speak of the probability, 
that the Johannine logos has affinities with Old Testa- 
ment conceptions. 


A third point of view may be alluded to in passing. 
The term logos, together with the general idea which 
it embodied, no doubt belonged to the atmosphere of 
1. Moffatt’s translation. 


2. Fourth Gospel, p. 159 
3. Ibid, p. 160. 
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the age in which the Fourth Gospel was written. It 
does not follow, with the certainty of mathematical 
demonstration, that, because both S. John and Philo 
use the term logos, therefore S. John borrowed from 
Philo. Literary dependence of this sort, must, in the 
absence of proof of specific citation, remain a matter 
of conjecture. But we do know the intellectual 
characteristics of the age in which the Fourth Gospel 
may be supposed to have been written. In point of 
fact, as distinguished from mere conjecture, Old 
Testament conceptions (e.g., the ‘ word ’ and ‘wisdom’ 
of God) were combined with Greek thought in the 
Alexandrian Philosophy of Religion. If only on the 
score of its symbolical and allegorical character, the 
Fourth Gospel is its own witness to the fact that it 
is related to the general body of ideas which entered 
into the constitution of that Philosophy. 


But, in the last resort, as Professor Watson has 
pointed out: ‘‘No one will now maintain that the 
truth of the logos doctrine as held by S. John is de- 
pendent upon the writer not having been influenced 
by Philo ; for however he may have been influenced, 
he employed it to formulate a new idea, which came 
into the world only with Christianity.”* In all 
evolution, historical as well as biological, every ad- 
vance, although related to previous conditions and 
springing therefrom, implies actually a new beginning. 
We may readily grant the complex antecedents of the 
Johannine logos doctrine and still believe it to have 
become instinct with new life and charged with fresh 
significance, when assimilated to the content of the 
Christian Gospel. 


1. Philosophical Basis of Religion, p. 195. 


I. 
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We may now proceed to consider the Christian 
doctrine of the Divine attributes in the light of the 
logos teaching of the Fourth Gospel. In this inquiry, 
we are met, at the outset, by a remarkable fact. No- 
where, throughout the Fourth Gospel, is any of the 
attributes of omnipotence, omniscience and omni- 
presence applied directly to the logos. By this we 
mean, that the epithets by which, as we have already 
seen, the Philonic logos is characterised, are never 
applied to the logos of the Fourth Gospel. It is true, 
indeed, that the “ idea of Christ as the Divine logos 
is, nowhere resumed in the body of the Gospel,’’* and 
that there have been substituted for it the categories 
of Light, Life and Love. But it is not once explicitly 
stated that the Person Who, throughout the Fourth 
Gospel, is regarded as the logos incarnate, and Whose 
earthly history is interpreted in terms of the logos 
idea, possesses any of the attributes mentioned. 


This remarkable fact marks a distinction of some 
moment between the Johannine logos and the wisdom- 
teaching of pseudo-Solomon and the logos doctrine 
of Philo. For, it has been established already that 
‘wisdom’ and the Philonic logos are loaded with 
attributes covering a wide range, but that both stop 
short of ascribing to ‘ wisdom’ or ‘ logos’ the power 
of self-determination which marks the possession of 
personality. In the Fourth Gospel, the position is 
completely reversed. Here, independent personal 
existence is ascribed to the logos, but neither to the 
logos, nor to the historical Person in Whom the logos has 
become incarnate, are the attributes directly applied. 
Our supposition may be correct that, as long as. 


Scott, Fourth Gospel, p. 155. 
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“wisdom’ and ‘logos’ were conceived as mere agents 
or intermediaries between God and the world, the 
highest attributes of universal Divine power, know- 
ledge and presence might be predicated of them with- 
out threatening a breach in the unity of the Divine 
nature and without challenging the prerogatives of 
the one transcendent God. Moreover, both ‘wisdom’ 
and the ‘logos’ (Philonic) were regarded as having 
a Cosmic significance, and therefore required to be 
endowed with certain powers adequate to the per- 
formance of their mediation. But there was never 
any real danger, as long as ‘ wisdom’ and ‘logos’ 
were conceived as intimately related to their source, 
and were regarded as instruments in God’s hands, that 
the unity and uniqueness of God would be threatened. 
It seems to be a presupposition of ‘ wisdom’ and of 
‘logos’ (pre-Johannine) speculation that monotheism 
is compatible with any theory of subordinate agents 
which stops short of hypostatising these inter- 
mediaries. 


The Jogos terminology, then, occupies a secondary 
place in the Fourth Gospel. But the logos ideas are 
there ; the ideas, that is to say, of its omnipotent, 
omniscient and omnipresent character. It would 
seem as though S. John, having eriunciated the idea 
of the Jogos in the Prologue to his Gospel, proceeds to 
reproduce the impression left on his mind by the 
actual, historic life of the Jogos become incarnate in 
the Person of Jesus of Nazareth. The logos incarnate 
is one with the eternal Jogos. Human though He may 
be, and having His conversation with, and sharing the 
life of, men, His humanity has a unique character 
which is derived from His logos nature. S. John 
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may abandon the theoretical Jogos of speculation after 
delivering himself of his Prologue, but his whole con- 
ception of the life and activities of Jesus Christ, rests 
upon his conception of His Jogos nature. The evangel- 
ist lays aside the logos theory, but he clings, from first 
to last, to the Jogos practice. 


The conception of Jesus as the logos is worked 
out with great clearness and precision in the Johan- 
nine record of the actual earthly life of Jesus. We are 
here concerned only with the manner in which the 
Divine attributes are ascribed to Jesus in practice, 
without recourse being had to the logos terminology. 
Jesus, in His life upon earth, is a Being Who is en- 
dowed, according to the Johannine conception of Him, 
with the attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, and 
omnipresence. Side by side with this fact is the 
further remarkable fact that the Fourth Gospel offers 
hardly any positive teaching concerning the nature 
and character of God. He who had seen the Son had 
seen the Father,—this underlying conception of the 
relation existing between the incarnate logos and God, 
renders it unnecessary for the evangelist to elaborate 
in detail the conception which he held of the God- 
head. To him, the Logos incarnate did not stand 
merely in loco Det ; He was Himself God. 


§ I. THE OMNIPOTENCE OF JESUS AS 
THE INCARNATE LOGOS. 


In the Johannine narrative, the miracles are 
wrought as signs, oypeia, of the supernatural power 
of Jesus. This conception of the works of Jesus as 
onpeia, as well as the use of the term, occur more 
frequently than is the case in the Synoptic Gospels. 
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In S. Mathew it occurs thirteen times in nine pas- 
sages ; in S. Mark, seven times ; in S. Luke, ten times 
in nine passages ; and in S. John seventeen times in 
the same number of passages. Moreover, the verb 
onpaivo (always in the participial form onuaivor), 
which nowhere occurs in the Synoptic Gospels, is 
employed thrice by S. John.* The whole presenta- 
tion of Jesus as the miracle-worker appears, in the 
Fourth Gospel, in a more heightened form than does 
the same conception in the Synoptic record. 


The broad distinction between the miracles of the 
earlier Gospels and those of the Fourth Gospel, les in 
the fact that the former are demonstrations of power 
in answer to faith, and the latter, demonstrations of 
power to induce belief. iors nowhere occurs in the 
Fourth Gospel, but zcredw is frequently found; in 
the Synoptic Gospels, riotts is common, miteto 
comparatively rare.” 


The following selection of quotations from the 
Synoptic Gospels, exemplifies the relation of miracles 
to Faith: “And Jesus seeing their faith said unto 
the sick of the palsy (Mat. IX, 2) ; O woman, great is 
thy faith: be it done unto thee, even as thou wilt 
(Mat. XV, 28); But Jesus turning and seeing her 
said, Daughter, be of good cheer ; thy faith hath made 
thee whole (Mat. IX, 22); Then touched he their 
eyes, saying, according to your faith be it done unto 
you (Mat. IX, 29) ; And Jesus seeing their faith saith 
unto the sick of the palsy, son, thy sins are forgiven 
(Mark II, 5); Daughter, thy faith hath made thee 
whole (Mark V, 34); And, seeing their faith he said, 


Zap Osea ssie eV LLL Sos CNT, Tg, 
2, See Moulton & Geden’s Concordance, 
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Man, thy sins are forgiven thee (Luke V, 20); Thy 
faith hath saved thee (Luke VII, 50; VIII, 48 ; XVII, 
Ig; XVIII, 42), 

mioris, therefore, in the Synoptic narrative, is 
antecedent to, and almost a precondition of, the per- 
formance of the miracle. The miracle is the proof, 
so to speak, that the object of Faith has the power with 
which that object had been credited by Faith. 


In the miracles of the Fourth Gospel, belief is 
consequent upon the performance of them. It is 
true that, in the Lazarus narrative, Jesus is represented 
as asking Martha before the dead is raised : “‘ Believest 
thou this?” (XI, 26). But the belief here spoken 
of is not a precondition of the performance of the 
special miracle of raising Lazarus, but attaches itself 
to the acceptance of the statement that ‘‘ whosoever 
liveth and believeth on me shall never die’ (XI, 26). 
The miracle of turning the water into wine at Cana . 
of Galilee (John II, 1-11), is described by the evangelist 
as “‘the beginning of the signs which Jesus did.” 
Its effects were the manifestation of His glory, and the 
consequent belief of His disciples on Him. (“ And 
manifested his glory, and, his disciples be’ieved on 
him ’’). The healing of the nobleman’s son, when 
Jesus returned to Cana of Galilee, well exemplifies the 
heightened character of the miracles as narrated by 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel. This miracle was 
avowedly designed to conquer unbelief by a demons- 
tration of superhuman power: ‘Except ye see 
signs and wonders, ye will in no wise believe ”’ (IV, 48). 
Jesus heals the nobleman’s son from a distance, for the 
sick one was at Capernaum ; after Jesus had declared 

G 
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that the nobleman’s son lived ‘“‘ the man believed the 
word that Jesus spake unto him ”’ (IV, 50); and the 
evangelist closes the record by stating that this was 
“the second sign that Jesus did having come out of 
Judaea into Galilee’’ (IV, 54). The impotent man 
at the pool of Bethsaida (V, 2-47) is simply asked 
““Wouldest thou be made whole?’”’; and, in the 
ensuing controversy with the Jewish sabbatarians, 
Jesus asks them ‘‘ How can ye believe, which receive 
glory one of another ?”’ (V, 44). The miracle of the 
healing of the man blind from birth (IX, 1-7) is 
performed that the “Light of the world” may 
declare Himself; and his blindness is due to the 
providential end that ‘‘ the works of God should be 
made manifest in him” (IX, 3). It was after the 
man’s expulsion that, finding him, Jesus asked him 
“Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” (IX, 35). 
In the Lazarus narrative, where the human emotions 
of friendship and pity (our friend Lazarus sleepeth, 
. XI, 11; Jesus wept, XI, 35) are attributed to Jesus 
directly, the meaning of the miracle “as a work of 
compassion is altogether secondary to its higher 
significance as the supreme manifestation of the 
“ Glory of God ” to those who would believe (XI, 40)’’" 
And, it was after the performance of the miracle that 
“many believed on Him” (XI, 45). In these ac- 
counts, the bare word of Christ suffices for the healing, 
from a distance, of the nobleman’s son ; the blindness 
of the blind man is.a lifelong affliction ; Lazarus has 
been already dead four days when he is raised,—he is 
not newly dead like the daughter of Jairus, and the 
young man of Nain; and faith as a precondition is 
absent from all the narratives. 


1. Scott, Fourth Gospel, p. 164. 
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The miracle of the feeding of the multitude has 
been reserved for the purpose of comparison with the 
Synoptic record. In Mat. XIV, 14 ff., the miracle of 
feeding is the result of Divine compassion which dic- 
tates the healing of the sick and overrules the disciples’ 
wish that Jesus should dismiss the multitude. Ac- 
cording to S. Mark’s account (VI, 34) Jesus ‘‘saw a 
. great multitude, and He had compassion on them, 
because they were as sheep not having a shepherd.” 
S. Luke (IX, 11) represents Jesus as welcoming the 
multitude and healing them that needed healing. In 
the corresponding Johannine narrative, the element 
of Divine compassion is wanting. Here the multitude 
follow Jesus ‘“‘ Because they beheld the signs which 
He did on them that were sick’”’ (VI, 2); but the 
actual miracle seems to have been performed after 
some lapse oftime. S. John closes his record by stating 
that the people “saw the sign which He did” and 
acquaints his readers with the popular verdict : ‘‘ This 
is of a truth the prophet that cometh into the world ” 
(VI, 14). So powerful was the impression left by the 
miracle on the minds of the people, that the evangelist 
represents them as wanting to take Jesus by force and 
to make Him King (VI, 15). 


Thus, the Johannine account of the miracles 
represents the miraculous activities of Jesus as of a 
specially wonderful character and in them the evan- 
gelist found proof that the power of the incarnate logos 
was of a different order from that which may be 
ascribed to men. Ethical considerations are sub- 
ordinated to considerations of a different kind. Not 
only the ideas, but also the very language of com- 
passion and faith have suffered obscuration in the 
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Fourth Gospel. iors (the human ethical ground 
for the exercise of the miraculous activities of Jesus) 
is not found in the Fourth Gospel ; and orAayxviCopae 
(the Divine ethical ground whence the miraculous 
proceeds) which is found in each of the Synoptic 
Gospels, is omitted from the Johannine record. 

Instead of these ideas and this terminology, the 
Fourth Gospel at once heightens the idea of the Divine 
power of Jesus and emphasises the idea of human 
impotence: the blind man had been blind from birth ; 
Lazarus had been dead four days; the nobleman’s 
son was healed from a distance. Such considerations 
leave no room to challenge the power of the incarnate 
logos. Although the epithet savrodivayos is not 
applied to the hypostatised, Personal logos of the 
Fourth Gospel, as it is applied to the impersonal 
characterisation of the Jogos both in Old Testament 
Scriptures, and in Philo, the practical implications of 
the idea of an omnipotent Jogos are present throughout 
the Johannine record in unmistakably clear terms. 

The question whether the evangelist regards the 
miracles of Jesus as real events, or merely as symbolical 
presentations of profound spiritual truths, is not 
really germane to the present inquiry. If the 
former, the incarnate logos is regarded as actually 
possessing and exercising supernatural power; if the 
latter, He is conceived as a Person Whose power 
would have sufficed to produce the wonderful effects 
attributed to Him. 


§ II. THE OMNISCIENCE OF JESUS AS 
THE INCARNATE LOGOS. 


Jesus, in the Fourth Gospel conception of Him 
as the incarnate Jogos, gives practical proofs of His. 
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possession of the Divine attribute of omniscience. 
In answer to Nathanael’s question ‘‘ Whence knowest 
thou me ?”’ Jesus replied ‘‘ Beforé Philip called thee, 
when thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee” 
(I, 48); Jesus “ knew all men and needed not that 
anyone should bear witness concerning man ; for He 
himself knew what was in man ”’ (II, 25). The woman 
of Samaria perceives that Jesus is a prophet (IV, ro), 
and tells the men in the city ‘‘ Come, see a man which 
told me all things that ever I did.” Jesus-is able to 
tell the nobleman whose son He had healed from a 
distance: ‘‘ Go thy way, thy son liveth” (IV, 50) ; 
and He “knew from the beginning who. they were 
that believed not, and who it was that should betray 
Him ” (VI, 64). The Jews marvel at His knowledge 
-of letters “‘ having never learned ” (VII, 15). Con- 
trasted with the ignorance of men, the knowledge of 
Jesus is such, that He knows whence He comes and 
whither He goes (VIII, 14). When Jesus heard of 
the death of Lazarus, He said ‘‘ This sickness is not 
unto death ” (XI, 4); He knows beforehand that His 
hour is come (XII, 23, XIII, 1); that “the Father 
had given all things into His hands, and that He 
came forth from God, and goeth unto God ” (XIII, 3). 
He “ knew him that should betray Him” (XIII, 11), 
and tells the Disciples ‘“‘ before it come to pass”’ 
(XIII, 19). The disciples are convinced that He 
-knows all things (XVI, 30) ; and Jesus is represented 
-as knowing “all the things that were coming upon 
Him ” (XVIII, 4). 


These quotations will suffice to shew that Jesus, 
in the Johannine conception of Him as the incarnate 
logos, is endowed with the Divine attribute of omni- 
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science. At the same time, this attribute of the logos 
nature, as it is illustrated in the life of Jesus, must 
submit to one important qualification. The omni- 
science of Jesus has to be reconciled with His apparent 
ignorance of certain matters. He is represented as 
asking questions to satisfy His desire for knowledge. 
Of Lazarus He asks ‘‘ Where have ye laid him? ” 
(XI, 34); and when He manifested Himself at the 
sea of Tiberias after His resurrection, He is represented 
as asking His disciples ‘‘ Children, have ye aught to 
eat ?”’ (XXI, 5). In one instance, the evangelist, 
with studied deliberation, gets over the difficulty of 
reconciling the apparent ignorance of Jesus, and His 
all-knowledge. Before the miracle of feeding, Jesus 
asks Philip: “‘ Whence are we to buy bread, that 
these may eat?” (VI, 5) ;—‘‘ And this” comments 
the evangelist in a remarkable parenthesis ‘‘ He said 
to prove him; for He himself knew what He would 
do” (VI, 6). In the light of this comment, the 
evangelist presumably experienced little difficulty in 
reconciling the two aspects of the mind of Jesus; 
and his treatment of this particular instance was prob- 
ably a fair index to his attitude throughout, although 
he does not think it necessary to offer the same 
explanation in each case. Jesus’ question as to the 
burial place of Lazarus, has to be related to the whole 
tiend of the narrative, which clearly represents Jesus 
as knowing what the climax will be, and as employing 
His power to bring about that climax,—the raising 
of the dead man. Similarly, the question of Jesus to 
the disciples by the sea of Tiberias, is immediately 
followed by the command to cast the net on the 
right side of the boat, and by the prediction that they 
would be successful. 
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In the view, therefore, of the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel, Jesus, as the incarnate logos, is endowed with 
the Divine attribute of omniscience, and His knowledge 
is represented as covering the widest range of facts. 
The apparent qualifications appear, upon examination, 
not to affect the evangelist’s general standpoint ; 
but they do seem to indicate a dualism in the mind of 
Jesus, which entitles us to question whether the evan- 
gelist is always consistent in his treatment of the 
logos-nature. We may, possibly, find the explana- 
tion of the seeming inconsistency, in the fact that 
the evangelist is not always able to fit in the facts 
of the historic life of Jesus, with his favourite thesis 
that this Person was none other than the eternal 
logos Who had become incarnate in humanity. 


§ III. THE OMNIPRESENCE OF JESUS AS 
THE INCARNATE LOGOS. 


As we have remarked, the Johannine Jogos is the 
eternally-begotten Son of God become incarnate in 
humanity. In thus becoming incarnate, the Jogos 
submitted Himself to material limitations. He was 
subject to the categories of space and time. But His 
subjection is not absolute. He is represented as trans- 
cending the laws which govern corporeal existence. 
He cannot be, or, at least, He is not regarded as being, 
in more than one place (on earth) simultaneously. 
But His life on earth is set forth as one and continuous 
with the life of the Father ; and He is “ in the bosom 
of the Father ”’ while in the midst of His disciples. 
But, considering merely His earthly life, distance 
seems not to present the same difficulties to Jesus as 
to ordinary beings. Moreover, He seems to set at 
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defiance certain laws of nature, and to render 
inoperative certain forces by which human activities 
are circumscribed. 


The disciples behold Jesus walking on the sea 
(VI, 19); He suddenly confronts the man whom He had 
cured of his blindness (IX, 35); Mary Magdalene 
standing without at the tomb is suddenly made aware 
of the presence of Jesus whom she fails to recognise 
until He has greeted her (XX,14). On the first day of 
the week ‘“‘when the doors were shut,” Jesus appears 
where the disciples were and came and stood in the 
midst of them (XX, 19); and eight days after this 
appearance, Jesus appeared a second time in precisely 
similar circumstances “‘the doors being shut”’ (XX, 26). 


The impression created by the Johannine pre- 
sentation of Jesus, as the Jogos incarnate, is that of 
One Who, although circumscribed in His activities, is 
nevertheless capable of overcoming His limitations 
at will. Walking on the sea, and entering a room 
through closed doors, He reveals His supernatural 
independence of physical disabilities. Although He 
had his walk and conversation with men, He was a 
Being of a higher order, Who could exercise at = 
the prerogatives of God. 


The examples adduced above, however, do not 
exhaust the Johannine conception of the incarnate 
logos as a Being of Whom omnipresence may be predi- 
cated. So far, we have seen that, according to the 
Fourth Gospel, finite categories will not suffice to 
account for the power which Jesus exercised, the 
knowledge He possessed, or His independence of the 
ordinary limitations of human life. His power, know- 
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ledge and presence are not limited in Him as they are 
-inmen. But, more important in this connexion, is the 
Johannine view that Jesus, in Himself, as a Personal 
Being, is out of time, and one with God the Father. 
- Possessing, as He does possess, complete self-deter- 
mination (e.g. eEovoiav éxw GOeivar adtijy «tA. X., 18), 
He is loved of God “before the foundation of the 
world’ (XVII., 24); He is one with the Father, the 
life and light* of the world, the true light “ which 
lighteth every man coming into the world” (I., 9) ; 
He was in the world before His incarnation (I., 10) ; 
He is the Bread which came down from Heaven. 
He, of Whom John affirms that He became flesh, is 
also ‘‘ the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father ”’ (I., 18). 


Hence Jesus, the incarnate logos suffered no break 
in the continuity of His existence with the Father, 
even during His sojourn in the world, by the material 
limitations by which He was, in some measure, neces- 
sarily circumscribed. It is true that the claims of 
the historic Jesus here come into conflict with the 
Johannine identification of Him with the eternal 
logos. But, John’s use of the metaphysical concepts 
of life and light is the nearest he can get to the thought 
of the all-pervasive, omnipresent character of the 
Jogos nature ; and it is evident that it is in the light 
of these concepts that he wishes to construe the 
earthly life and history of the Son of Man. 


The incarnate logos, as Light, is the source of life 
contemplated under its three great divisions— 
physical, intellectual and moral. It is this fact, more 
than the miraculous feats attributed to the Jesus of 
history, that reveals the profound significance which 
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the writer of the Fourth Gospel attached to the logos 
conception. The Cosmic (physical) aspect of the 
logos as light is found in such passages as Jo. VIII., 12 
“T am the Light of the world.’’ In this sense the 
logos was in the world and the world was made by 
(or through) Him—#é?, atrod (I., 10). The logos is, 
therefore, the principle of rationality in the universe,— 
the ground and source of its order, coherence and 
unity. Moreover, the logos is intimately related to 
the life of man: ‘‘ The life was the Light of men ” 
(I., 4). Contrasted with the Life which is diffused, 
as it were, in the universe as a whole, the locus of the 
logos is especially in the rational nature of man, and 
in this sense it lighteth every man coming (or, as he 
comes) into the world (I., 9)... Finally, the Jogos, con- 
ceived as Light, has an ethical significance. It was 
possible for men to be at war with the highest in 
themselves, and to love the darkness rather than the 
light (III., 19); they could hate the light by doing 
evil (III., 20), and they could come to the Light by 
practising truth (III., 21). And all these ideas are 
gathered up into the sublime conception that the 
logos was come “‘a light into the world ” to the end 
that they who believed on Him might not “ abide 
in the darkness ”’ (XII., 46). 


Thus no part of the activities-either of man, or 
of the universe, lies outside or beyond the activity of 
the Jogos. He is the ground and source of the rational 
order of the universe ; He is the cause of intellectual 
enlightenment in man; and He is, too, the motive 
of moral effort and the goal of the spiritual life. ’ 


Thus, the Fourth Gospel deals with the Divine 
attributes as they are necessarily involved in the 
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«logos hypothesis which is the writer’s starting point. 

The problem of reconciling the possession and use 
of these attributes, with the historical facts of Jesus’ 
earthly life, is a problem which the evangelist does 
not attempt to solve. And it may be doubted if such 
a solution is logically possible. But we may be well 
within the mark in suggesting that the difficulty of 
the reconciliation will be due to the greater difficulty 
of yielding reasonable satisfaction to the claims of 
the two rival lines of treatment,—the metaphysical 
and the historical—which find a place in the Johan- 
nine narrative. For, the question, as far as this 
Gospel is concerned, is: How far does the assimila- 
tion of the Jogos doctrine, and the ideas for which it 
stands, by the Christian evangelist, affect the historical 
account of the life of Jesus? Did Jesus, possessing 
the Divine attributes as logos, share, as man, in the 
limited power, knowledge and presence which are 
marks of our human finitude ? That some such dual 
point of view marks the Johannine treatment of the 
incarnate logos is suggested by the fact that it is in 
this Gospel we are told that Jesus was tired and 
asked for water to drink (IV., 6, 7); that He wept 
at the tomb of Lazarus (XI., 35) ; that He thirsted on 
the cross (XIX., 28); and that the corpse of Jesus. 
presented a truly human appearance (XIX., 34, 35). 
At the same time, enough has been said during the 
course of our inquiry to show that the deepest thought 
in the mind of the Evangelist is, that the eternal 
logos, possessing Divine attributes and sharing the 
prerogatives of God, sojourned upon earth and dwelt 
amongst men. 


te DIVINE ATI RIBULES IN 
THE HISTORY OF DOGMA. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PES DIVINE =ATERIBULES. EN’ <THE 
HISTORY OF DOGMA. 


4 eee Johannine identification of the Divine Logos 
with the historical Jesus was not only the end 
of one period of religio-philosophical specula- 

tion, but also the beginning of another. The Jogos 
of Philo was always a principle of mediation, never 
a person in the fullest sense ; it had no independent 
existence. As long as that view persisted, there was 
no need, and, indeed, it was impossible, to define 
the nature of the inscrutable and incomprehensible 
Being whose agent in the universe the Philonic logos 
was conceived to be. All that could be known of God 
was knowable through the logos alone. God Himself 
was removed far from the understanding of men. 
And, as we have already had occasion to remark, our 
verdict must be that Philo failed to evolve a con- 
sistent system of the relations between God and the 
universe, as a result of his syncretistic effort to 
reconcile Jewish Monotheism with Greek speculative 
ideas. With the advent of the Johannine doctrine 
of the Word made flesh, there arose a new set of 
questions for discussion. The historical life and 
work of Jesus of Nazareth had to be discussed and 
re-stated in the light of the doctrine of the incarnate 
logos; and the exact relation in which the Word 
made flesh stood to God, had to be defined. More- 
over, when the Jogos was exalted to the dual position 
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of co-existence with, and personal independence of, 
God, it was inevitable that questions should be raised 
concerning the nature of the Deity. The bearing of 
the doctrine of the attributes upon the Christological 
problem will be discussed in a subsequent chapter. 
Our present inquiry will be confined to the manner in 
which the concept of God, as a Being endowed with 
the attributes of omnipotence, omniscience and 
omnipresence, was accorded the place it now holds 
. in Systematic Theology. 


It seems clear that speculative tendencies were 
not native to the primitive Christian society. The 
early Church, enthusiastic in its possession of a rich 
and fruitful faith, and still under the spell of the 
wondrous Person who was both its Author and its 
Object, had little inclination for, and even less need 
of, metaphysics. As Hatch states: ‘‘ There was 
no taste for metaphysical discussion ; there was pos- 
sibly no appreciation of metaphysical conceptions.’’* 
Indeed, as Rainy has pointed out, the early Christian 
communities did not start even ‘“‘ with the fulness of 
the Apostolic teaching, as that is embodied, for 
instance, in the New Testament ..... What- the 
Apostles taught is one thing ; what the Church proved 
able to receive is quite another.”” The tendency to 
speculate entered the life of the Church gradually ; 
and there were several movements of thought, both 
within the Church and without, that helped to pro- 
mote the philosophical temper. 


The influence of Gnostic Theology began to make 
itself felt in the Christian communities, at a time 


1. Hibbert Lectures, 1888, p. 252. 
2. Ancient Catholic Church, p. 66. 
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when their immature organisation and insecure 
position rendered them peculiarly susceptible to 
attack. The main positions of that Theology had 
to be met by reasoned denials, which were dictated 
not less by the instinct of self-preservation than by 
a desire to fortify the truth. Such denials of error 
themselves tended to become affirmations of true 
belief, which, in turn, became embodied in standards 
the acknowledgment of which was a test of one’s 
Christianity... The Apostle’s Creed, and the collection 
of Apostolic writings were, no doubt, early instances 
of that tendency. Harnack describes the Gnostics 
as “ the Theologians of the first century,’’* and lays 
it to the charge of the Gnostic systems in general, 
that they “‘ represent the acute secularising or Hellen- 
izing of Christianity.”* This view pre-supposes that 
Gnosticism was ruled in the main by the Greek spirit, 
and is at variance with the opinion largely held by 
other investigators that its characteristics were 
Oriental rather than Hellenic.3  Pfleiderer, for 
instance, categorically declares that ‘‘ Gnosticism 
did not arise originally either from Christianity or 
from Greek philosophy,” but that it was “ a religious 
movement growing out of an Oriental heathen- 
Jewish mixture of religions.’”’* Be that as it may, 
it is abundantly clear that Gnosticism, particularly 
on its Docetic side, found the leaders of the early 
Church in an uncompromising mood; and that the 


1. History of Dogma, Vol. i, p. 227. 

2. Ibid, Vol.i, p. 226. 

3. See Kruger, in Schaff-Herzog Encyc., Vol. iv; p. 497. 

4 Christian Origins, p. 249. ‘‘ The question of the origin of evil occupied the 
mind of mankind, and Gnosticism sought to present the solution. The 
answer was not supplied by the Greek philosophers, who had not allowed 
themselves to perplex their minds with the problem. Far otherwise was 
it with Orientals, to whom the existence of evil was a question of all- 
absorbing interest.” (Foakes-Jackson, History of the Christian Church, 
p. 127.) 

H 
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dogmas of Gnosticism played a large part in the 
historical evolution of a standardised Christian Dog- 
matic. To the Gnostics, the Divine nature was 
absolutely transcendent, indefinable, and unknow- 
able. Therefore, even if He possessed attributes, 
they could neither be named nor classified. To 
account for the revelation of the Godhead, the theory 
of an indefinite plurality of intermediate beings 
(Aeons) was advanced. A distinction was drawn 
between the supreme God and the creator of the 
world (Demiurge) who was regarded as a subordinate 
being, and who had been permitted to undertake the 
work of creation. Finally, the union of the Divine 
and human was denied. That denial, which was 
based upon the theory that matter was opposed to 
the Divine Being, had no real being of its own, and 
was inherently evil, struck at the very foundation of - 
the Faith. If matter was evil, the Incarnation could 
not be true; for, the eternal Jogos could not then 
have assumed a human body. Hence the human 
manifestation of Jesus must be explained away as a 
mere semblance,—a conclusion from which certain 
of the Gnostics did not shrink. 


Of an entirely different character was the influ- 
ence of the Apologists. They sought to commend 
Christianity to the cultured of their time as the 
highest wisdom and the absolute truth. They em- 
phasise the transcendence of God, Who is self-existing, 
unchangeable and eternal, and they consequently 
emphasise His essential remoteness from the pheno- 
menal world which is created, conditioned, and 
transient. But they set Him forth as the only God, 
and as pure spirit, having in Himself no distinctions. 
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As Creator of the world, His position is supreme and 
unchallenged, and He is righteous and good. Between 
matter and spirit, which are united in man, there is 
no fundamental antagonism. Of great importance, 
in the Theology of the Apologists, is their teaching 
concerning the logos. They required a conception 
that would enable them to preserve inviolate the 
Divine transcendence, and, at the same time, to ex- 
press the relation of the one, unchangeable God to 
the phenomenal universe. Out of this dual necessity 
arose their dual conception of the logos. To Justin 
Martyr (died A.D. 165), the Jogos is the visible God, 
Who was with the Father before all things, and 
proceeded from the Father in order to create. He 
speaks of the Divine logos “‘ which had at one time 
appeared in the form of fire, and at another in the 
form of angels, now by the will of God, on behalf of 
the human race, had become a man.’’* Theophilus, 
Bishop of Antioch (A.D. 171-183), uses the expressions 
Adyos evdidHeros and rpodopixds to indicate the duality 
of function.* He thus draws a distinction between 
the internal logos, and the logos as the uttered word ;3 
or, in the words of Harnack, the logos “is, on the 
one hand the Divine consciousness itself, and, on the 
other, the power to which the world is due.’’* In- 
fluenced by these speculations, and assisted by the 
propagation of the Fourth Gospel, it was not long 
before the general body of Christians came to subscribe 
to the belief in the transcendental character of the 
Divine nature, as well as to the belief that “‘ Jesus 
Christ was the Jogos by whom the world had been 
made, and who revealed the unknown Father to men.’’> 


1. Apol. i, 63. 3. Fisher, History of Christian Doctrine, p. 64. 
2. Ad. Autol., i, Io. 4. History of Dogma, Vol. ii, p. 209. 
5. Hibbert Lectures, 1888, p. 262. 
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Into this stream of. formative influences there 
flowed also currents of Stoic, Platonic, and Neo- 
Platonic thought. Reference was made, in a previous 
chapter, to the fact that the Philonic logos combined 
certain elements both of Stoic and Platonic philosophy. 
In the Monistic system of the Stoics, God was the 
soul of the universe, the spirit that animated the 
world ; a substance, the most delicate and all per- 
vasive. The antithetical terms, matter and God, 
which they employed, stood not for two separate 
realities, but for two phases, or modes, of the same 
single substance. Sometimes, however, they used 
the term Jogos to designate the active principle which 
was behind, and operative in, the actual world. 
Platonism conceived the Deity abstractly, as a Being 
transcending the capacity of the human understand- 
ing. Between Him and the material universe the 
relation is one of opposition ; hence, there was drawn 
a distinction between the world of sense, and the 
world of thought. The relation of God to the pheno- 
menal world is that of a workman to the crude material 
which he fashions in accordance with ideas previously 
existing in his mind. The productive, formative 
force, which is the source of the positive and char- 
acteristic element in things, Plato calls reason or 
mind.* It was in this Platonic doctrine of Arche- 
typal ideat, or forms, that Philo discovered a philo- 
sophical expression for the relation between the Divine 
transcendent Being and the sensible world; and his 
influence continued to be long felt. The syncretistic 
character of the intellectual tendencies of the ante- 
Nicene: period, is reflected in the attempt of the 
Neo-Platonists to elaborate a philosophy which should 


1. Philebus, xvi, p. 28. 
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sum up all past philosophy, and, at the same time, to 
formulate a religion in which all earlier religions should 
be comprehended. The Neo-Platonic philosophy, 
which flourished in the philosophical schools from 
the death of Marcus Aurelius (180 A.D.) until the 
beginning of the sixth century, “ pre-supposes the 
religious syncretism of the third century, and thus 
becomes a stage in the history of religion.’’* Plotinus, 
(204-270 A.D.), the most effective mouthpiece of the 
earlier Neo-Platonist school, teaches the utter tran- 
scendence of God in a more extreme form than it is 
found in Plato. He exalted Him above the universe, 
and placed Him beyond the reach of the human 
understanding. As to the method of the revelation 
of the one transcendent God, how becoming arose 
out of Being, and the Many out of the One, Plotinus 
declares are problems which human reason cannot 
solve. He has recourse to the theory of emanations, 
of which nous is the first. As a product and image 
of the One, nous is conscious of its origin, and has 
power, in turn, to produce other existencies. These 
speculations reached their climax in the teaching of 
Jamblichus (died 330 A.D. ?), who attempted to justify 
the whole polytheistic system, and added a still more 
absolutely primal and exalted One above the One of 


-Plotinus.* Its later extravagances notwithstanding, 


Neo-Platonism greatly influenced Christian thinking. 
Its conception of all existence as related to the supreme 
existence was regarded as helpful in the efforts to 
secure a modus vivendi between Faith and Reason. 
But it had no understanding of, and, therefore, no 
room for, the supreme experience of Christianity,— 
the doctrine of the Word made flesh. 


1. Watson, Philosophical Basis of Religion, p. 316. 
2. Erdmann, History of Philosophy, p. 248. 
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The attempts to give definiteness to the content 
of the idea of God, and to express the relation in which 
He stood to the phenomenal world, thus took place 
in an atmosphere in which Religion and Philosophy 
existed as mutually interacting influences. The 
Christian thinkers of the ante-Nicene period had to 
reckon with these several streams of tendency. And, 
if our verdict must be that they often succumbed to 
forces which had nothing in common with Christianity 
but the name, it must nevertheless be regarded as a 
signal merit in them that they did ultimately so 
succeed in defining certain conceptions as to secure 
the assent of the majority vote of the Church leaders 
in Council assembled. 


The growth of the philosophical temper within 
the Christian church of the ante-Nicene period owed 
much to the fact that the spirit of systematic inquiry 
had laid hold of the leading Christian thinkers of the 
second and third centuries A.D. With the School of 
Alexandria are associated the names and influence of 
Clement and Origen. In Asia Minor, Irenaeus, who 
made free use of the Jogos idea in explaining the 
Christian view of Christ,’ stood, through his associa- 
tion with Polycarp, as the direct representative of the 
school of S. John. In Africa, Tertullian, approaching 

‘the subject from the point of view of the logos con- 
ception, anticipated the Nicene Trinitarian doctrine. 
At Rome, Hippolytus was the Western representative 
“of the learned inquisitiveness and the literary 
activity which Origen exhibited in the East.’? In 
Palestine, Julius Africanus, one of the few Greek 
Fathers who were in relation with Rome, composed a 


T. (nen dv, Td) i> 11, 
2s Rainy, The Ancient ee Church, p. 184. 
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series of books on Scientific Theology. There was 
at Antioch a critical, exegetical and theological school, 
of which Lucian the Martyr (died 311 A.D.) was the 
head. His doctrine of the subordination of the Son, 
was similar to that of Origen; and among his disciples 
were Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Arius. Whereas 
the philosophical tendencies of the school of Alexan- 
dria were mainly Platonistic, those of the Antiochene 
school were Aristotelian ; and whereas the exegetical 
methods of the former were influenced by Allegorism, 
those of the latter were literalistic. Of the many 
influences, individual and corporate, that were at 
work, the most important in the evolution of a 
Christian Dogmatic, was the famous Alexandrian 
School of Cateéchists. This school represents the 
earliest attempt to formulate the relationship of the 
Christian tradition to the Philosophy of the Greeks ; 
and its significance, in the history of Ecclesiastical 
Theology, is bound up with the labours of Clement 
and Origen. Clement, states Harnack, changed the 
Christian Apologetic into a Dogmatic ; and his is the 
first attempt so to combine Holy Scripture, the tradi- 
tion of the Church, and the doctrine of the logos, as 
to present Christianity in the light of an intellectual 
appeal.? The systematic process, however, is found 
in a much more developed form in the works of 
Origen (185-254 A.D.), whose De Principiis embodies 
the first attempt to formulate a complete Dogmatic 
system. Common to both Clement and Origen is the 
current Philonic doctrine of the Divine transcendence ; 
God being abstractly conceived as unqualified Being. 


‘Common to both also is the conception of the logos, 


1. Harnack, History of Dogma, Vol. ii, p. 322; see also Harnack’s article 
“ Julius Africanus ” in Schaff-Herzog Encyc., Vol. vi. 


2. See Harnack, History of Dogma, Vol. ii, p. 326. 
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as the rational creative principle that permeates the 
universe. But Origen has advanced a stage beyond 
Clement, in that the former, notwithstanding the 
abstract character of his thinking, conceives both God 
and the Jogos in a more living, and in a more personal 
way. Hence, Origen found it possible to present a 
doctrine of the Divine attributes; and also, by his 
theories of the eternal generation and subordination 
of the Son, to reconcile, more thoroughly than his 
predecessors had reconciled, the claims of the philo- 
sophical conception of God as transcendent Being, 
with those of the true Divinity of the incarnate logos. 
It was left for Athanasius to take the decisive step, 
upon which Origen never ventured, of placing the 
Sonship within the Divine nature.‘ Among the 
attributes with which Origen clothes the Divine 
essence, are those of power, knowledge and presence. 
But the possession and use of these attributes by 
Deity are so qualified as to prohibit the ascription of 
universality to any of them. As to His power, God 
can do only what He wills,” and he cannot accomplish 
anything that is contrary to His nature.? Moreover, 
that which is, in itself unlimited cannot be compre- 
hended ;* hence, if the Divine power is knowable, it 
must be subject to limitations. With regard to the 
Divine knowledge, that, indeed, is foreknowledge ; 
but God knows all things because they happen, they 
do not happen because He knows them.’ Thus it 
would seem that, according to Origen, an element of 
contingency enters into the Divine knowledge. Theor- 
etically, the presence of God is subject to no limitation. 
Potentially, He is everywhere. But as transcendent 


1. H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God, Vol. ii, p. 104. 
2. C. Celsum, V. 23. 4c DetPrin’ 43,9, 10, 
Ibid. 5. C. Celsum, ii, 20. 
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Being He is as far removed from space itself as He is 
from the limits of space. Of ecclesiastical science, 
in the widest sense of the expression, Origen was the 
founder, and the Theology which reached its complete 
development in the fourth and fifth centuries, owed 
much to his speculative genius. 


The attempts that were made, in the ante-Nicene 
period, to elucidate the content of, and to give definite- 
ness to, the idea, of God, were assisted by three 
powerful factors, any of which alone, would have been 
no mean advantage, and all of which, together, proved 
an invincible combination. These factors were (1) The 
Holy Scriptures, especially the New Testament ; 
(ii) the regula fidei; and (iii) a terminology, which 
could be, and which, as a matter of fact, was, used, 
for the purposes of Dogma. 


(i.) The existence, at a comparatively early 
stage in the history of the Christian church, of a 
complexus of sacred writings, possessing the binding 
authority of supernatural revelation, is attested by 
the manuscript fragment known as the Muratorian 
Canon, the date of the composition of which is fixed 
by some scholars at as early as 170 A.D. Zahn, 
however, thinks its date cannot be earlier than 200- 
210 A.D. It probably included all save three of the 
twenty-seven books which comprise the entire Canon, 
and whose exclusive Canonicity is first mentioned by 
Athanasius in the Easter Letter 367 A.D. Thus the 
available material, which, influenced by philosophical 
conceptions, was being gradually cast in a dogmatic 
mould, represented practically the whole of the New 
Testament. The systematic process, in its earlier 


x. Schaff-Herzog Encyc., Vol. viii, p. 54 ; see also Stanton, The Gospels as 
Historical Documents, Vol. i, p. 247 (note). 
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and undeveloped stages, may have been relative to 
the number and authority of the sacred writings then 
admitted.‘ In any case, it is worthy of note that, 
when the creed of Nicea came to be formulated, the 
limits of the sacred Canon were practically determined. 
But in the ensuing process of transforming the content 
of Christianity into a Dogmatic, speculations con- 
cerning the historical facts of the New Testament 
tended to relegate the facts themselves to a position 
of secondary importance. As far as the New Testa- 
ment is concerned, there is no evidence to prove that 
it afforded an intellectual basis for the doctrine of the 
metaphysical attributes regarded as necessary per- 
fections of the Divine nature (see chapter II). 


(ii.) But the New Testament did contain, in the 
Baptismal formula in Mathew XAXVIII,,- 19, the 
rudiments of a creed, whose use may be traced to the 
earliest post-New Testament times.? This Trinitarian 
formula was regarded by the Church as an outline 
which might be expanded as necessity arose. Some 
critics, indeed, maintain that it marks a developed 
and late stage of doctrinal belief and of ecclesiastical 
practice, but Allen dissents from that view. In any 
event, it seems clear that the Trinitarian formula was 
the basis of all Christian creeds. Here then, already 
forged, was an instrument which could be employed 
in the process of transforming the historical facts of 
Christianity into ecclesiastical Dogma. And of that 
instrument, the Fathers were not slow to avail them- 


1. See Harnack, History of Dogma, Vol. ii, p. 331 (Note). 

2. Didache, Ch. 7; Justin Martyr, Apol. i, 61 (see Gwatkin’s Early Christian 
Writers, pp. 19, 51. 

3. W.C. Allen, S. Mathew, p. 306. 

4. Bindley, Ecumenical Documents, Pp. 2, intro, (F. Kattenbusch, however, is 


of opinion that ail the formulas found in the primitive Church go back to 
a creed composed in Rome, circa A.D. 100). 
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selves. Irenaeus, for example, speaks of “the rule 
of truth” (regula veritatis) which the Neophyte 
“received by means of baptism,” and his use of the 
expression denotes a body of doctrine clearly formu- 
lated." Philosophical ideas have already entered 
into the creed of the end of the second century ; and 
tradition has become the mistress of Faith.? The 
influence of metaphysical terminology (essence, sub- 
stance, etc.), is apparent in the expanded creed as 
handed down in the letter of Hymenaeus, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, to Paul of Samosata.3 


(ili.) But, besides the historical facts which 
served as the raw material of the dogmatic process, 
and the Symbols, which were used to formulate them, 
there was at hand a terminology capable of giving 
concrete expression to the facts dogmatically formu- 
lated. That terminology was of a metaphysical 
order ; and its use to express the facts of Christianity, 
introduced, into the sphere of the Faith, conceptions 
which were philosophical in origin and in meaning. 
It is to be found in the writings of the Theologians of 
the ante-Nicene period; and it becomes stereotyped 
in characteristic phrases of the creeds. In the Creed 
of Nicea, the dominance of the concepts and termin- 
ology of metaphysics is already -achieved. The 
Chalcedonian definition is, to a still greater degree, 
influenced by them ; and the Tome of Leo reflects the 
use of the currency in the West. A short account of 
the history and usage of some of these terms will 
suffice to establish their philosophical significance :— 
Kee Lay EK Ate 


2. Tertullian Adv. Prax., C2. 
3. Routh, Rel. Sacr., Vol. iii, p. 290 
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(i.) ovo’a. The use of this word in Aristotle 
seems to have been two-fold. Sometimes the term 
signified an individual concrete substance,—a sensible 
material thing.‘ Sometimes it denoted abstract 
substance, the form or ideal essence of an object.” 
The ovcia of a thing, according to Plato, was equiva- 
lent to eéSos, the ‘idea’ or ‘form,’ the inherence of 
which in an individual object makes that object what 
it is. “The Stoics commonly used the word as a 
synonym of /y/é, to designate the material part of the 
thing ; and by them the visible world was regarded 
as the oicia of God. Inthe later history of Platonism, 
the term tended to be identified, not with the species, 
as usually in Aristotle, but with that which was most 
remote from the individual and concrete, and thus to 
become more generic. Hence the members of the 
same class came to be spoken of as homoousioi, and 
the word is used in that sense by Porphyry. It was 
brought over into Christian use via Gnostic Theology.® 
The ultra-transcendental tendencies of Neo-Platonism 
placed God even beyond ousia; but it was generally 
agreed that as God 7s, there must be some ousia of 
Him. The dogmatic significance of oicia is bound 
up with the use of the New Testament word irécraots. 
The Nicene Fathers used the terms synonymously, 
the former representing abstract Being in the Platon- 
istic sense, and the latter, a concrete form of being. 
Hence, ovo(a came to stand for the Divine essence, 
and iméoracvs was reserved for the Divine Persons. 
Athanasius taught that otc/a was the common, un- 
differentiated substance of Deity, and that trécracus 
was Deity existing in a personal mode with certain 


x. de An ii, I. 3. 3.  Parmen, p. 132. c. 
2. Metaph, vi, 7. 4. de Abstin, i, 19. 
5. Irenaeus, i, 5, x. 
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special properties (idiomata). As long as both these 
terms were regarded as synonymous and convertible, 
there was real danger that the expression rpeis 
trorrdces might be regarded as divisive of the Divine 
essence, and, therefore, as threatening the absolute 
unity of the Godhead. Moreover, in the East the 
word trocracs had acquired a more specific sense 
“that in virtue of which a person is what he is.” At 
the Council of Alexandria 362 A.D., the divergences 
which had arisen were adjusted, and the phrase zpeis 
vmrorraces Was sanctioned. It was the work of the 
three Cappadocian Bishops, Basil, Gregory of Nazian- 
zam, and Gregory of Nyssa, starting from the homoo- 
usion to elaborate the terminology which was 
ultimately accepted throughout the East, and which 
is the final form of statement that in God there is one 
substance, but three Persons. 


(ii.) tous. Burnet states that, in early Greek 
Philosophy the word ¢vovs (nature) always means 
' that which is primarily, fundamental, and persistent, 
as opposed to that which is secondary, derivative, 
and transient; what is ‘given,’ as opposed to 
what is ‘ made’ or ‘ becomes.’ Woodbridge, on the 
other hand, holds that the pre-Socratics meant by the 
word, ‘ becoming’ or ‘ generation,’—the principle to 
which things owe their birth, growth, and nourish- 
ment, and to lack of which they owe their death.” 
Aristotle defines ¢vous as equivalent to that from 
which things arise, and the primary matter and form 
(rd «idos) and true Being (otcia).3 The word came 
into ecclesiastical use in the fourth century, and found 
1. Early Greek Philosophy, pp. 10-11, 13. 


2. Philosophical Review, X (1901), pp. 359-374. 
3. Metaph, iv. 
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its way into the Chalcedonian definition, which em- 
phasised the distinction, without severance, of the 
two natures in Christ. The word was employed by 
Cyril as equivalent to vadoracis, and the expression 
‘one nature’ as used by him of Christ signified that, 
in the Incarnation, the Personality of the Word re- 
mained unchanged.* On the ground of the ambiguity 
of the expression, and its perversion by Eutyches, 
Catholic writers abandoned its use in the Cyrilline 
sense. 


(iii.) Turning to the development of the termin- 
ology in the West, it may be observed that, as long as 
the terms ovcia and imdoracvs were used as synonyms, 
their meaning was expressed by the Latin word sub- 
stantia, the etymological equivalent of trécracis 
Owing to the tendency in the East to discriminate 
between the two words, the necessity arose of finding 
suitable Latin equivalents. Essentia, a synonym of 
substantia, and the natural equivalent of oicia was 
rejected in favour of substantia, which, in Tertullian, 
corresponds to ovcia in the sense of the ‘‘substratum 
of things.” An equivalent for irécracis was found 
in persona, a term derived from Roman Law, and 
signifying one in whom were vested legal duties and 
rights. In the West, therefore, the recognised Trini- 
tarian formula read: Una substantia, tres personae. 
But Augustine gives reasons for preferring essentia.” 


The minute and speculative distinctions which 
became embodied in the Theological terminology of 
East and West, have found a permanent place in 
Christian Theology. Although the consequences of 
the adoption of that terminology, and of the philo- 


x. Ad. Nest, iii, Art. iv. De Trin., vii, ro. 
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sophical ideas to which it gave concrete expression, 
have proved deplorable, the impulse to speculate was. 
not capricious, but was due to well-defined historical 
causes. One of the most important of these was the 
necessity of combating heresy. Heresies mainly 
Trinitarian were those known as Sabellian, Arian and 
Macedonian. Sabellius (198-217 A.D.) regarded God 
as a monad, who, in the course of redemption, assumed 
the three characters (zpoodra) of Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, thus making the Trinity one of revelation, 
not of essence. In the scheme of Sabellius, the logos: 
is placed above the Father, whilst the Father was 
merely one of the zpoow7a or extensions of the monad.* 
Arianism made a breach in the essential unity of the 
First and Second Persons, maintaining that the Son 
was not co-eternal with the Father (jv dre ob« jv), 
and that He was a created Being. The Son was the 
subject of predicates connoting the highest dignity ; 
but Arius (256 (?)- 336 A.D.) denied His true Deity, 
and asserted that as belonging to the order of created 
creatures, He was “‘ alien from the Father’s essence.’’? 
Macedonianism reproduced, in the case of the third 
Person, the point of view of Arius as to the real Deity | 
of the second Person, and dissented from the teaching 
of the Nicene Party that the consubstantial Divinity 
of the Holy Ghost was the logical consequence of the 
belief in that of the Son. Theologically, therefore, 
Sabellianism “‘ confounded the Persons,” and Arianism 
and Macedonianism “ divided the substance.’’3 


The application of the category of substance to 
the Supreme Being is the logical basis of the doctrine 
1. See Foakes-Jackson, History of the Christian Church, p. 163. 

i, 6 


2. Athan. Orat.c. Ar;. i, 6. ‘ a 
3. T.H. Bindley, Gc. Documents of the Faith, intro. p. 7. 
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of the metaphysical attributes. Its introduction into 
Christian Theology was due, probably, to Tertullian, 
who used it as the Latin equivalent of oicia : “ Filium 
non aliunde deduco sed de substantia Patris’’ ;* and 
also “‘ unius et indivisae substantiae.”* To him the 
word n.eant the substratum of things, the basis of 
real existence, and, in that sense, it implied corporeity. 
In course of time, the notion became spiritualised, 
and its conjunction with “‘ Father” in the Creeds 
gave it an ethical significance. But, throughout, 
substantia is used of God as an individual and real 
existing Being, to whom predicates, both positive and 
negative, were applicable. In the Tome of Leo the 
definite predication of metaphysical attributes to the 
Deity has already taken place. Substance is quite 
naturally spoken of in relation to its properties (§ iii), 
and the epithet ‘omnipotent ’ is applied to the Deity 
both of the Father and of the Son (§ ii.) 


Thus the transition from Jewish anthropo- 
morphism to Christian Metaphysics has been accom- 
plished. The Old Testament expression ‘‘ Lord of 
Hosts,” has passed into the Nicene Creed, through 
the LXX, in the inadequate and incorrect form of 
mavtokpdtwp, and has thence found its way into the 
Latin Creed as omnipotens,—a still more inadequate 
and incorrect rendering. Once the attribute of omni- 
potence was predicated of Deity, metaphysically 
conceived as substance, the inclusion of the remaining 
attributes in the normal Theology of the Church was 
but a matter of time. Systematic Theologians like 
Hodge, who assume, as the starting point of their 
speculations, that “ God is in His nature a substance 


1, Adv, Prax., 4. 2, Ibid,z3, 
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or essence ”’ are well fortified logically when they add 
that “‘ we have no definite idea of substance, whether 
of matter or of mind, as distinct from its attributes, 
the two are inseparable.””” 


1. C. Hodge, Systematic Theology, Vol. i, ‘p. 367. 
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tie DIVINE ATTRIBUTES IN 
SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


a (as application of the category of substance to 
the Godhead, is the logical, as well as the his- 
torical basis of the developed doctrine of the 
“metaphysical” attributes. Substance and _attri- 
bute are correlative terms, and they are invariably 
so treated in Systematic Theology. But the full 
metaphysical significance of the definition of Deity 
in terms of substance and its attributes, was not 
immediately apparent. Nor was it until the system- 
atic genius of the Schoolmen, employing the methods 
of Aristotelian Logic, was brought to bear upon the 
several ideas, that the doctrine of the Attributes was 
accorded its place in Christian Theology. 


In the writings of Augustine, the lengthy process 
of elucidating the content of the idea of God, regarded 
as Divine substance, is found at an early stage. He 
speaks of Deus omnipotens ;* and, in one place, he 
uses the illogical superlative ommipotentissime.” 
God is also described as praesentissime ;3 and as a 
Being whose presence is not circumscribed.t Omni- 
science is suggested in the following sentence: “‘ ef 
non est qui se abscondat a calore tuo,”’> There is little, 
if anything, of system in Augustine’s presentation of 
the Divine attributes. His method is more descrip- 
I. Conf. V., §10; X. 14. Zee LOGS Wiles: 3 5 


2. Ibid. I, 4. 4. Ibid. V. 2. 
5. Ibid. VI. x. 
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tive than definitive. Nevertheless, his account of 
the matter involves him in difficulties of a practical 
kind. How can the existence of evil be reconciled 
with the conception of God as omnipotent love ? 
Augustine solves the problem for himself by regarding 
evil negatively as the privation of good.t One of the 
presuppositions of his thinking is that the essence of 
God is one and indivisible ;_ and it follows, therefore, 
that His attributes are inseparable in reality though 
they may be distinguished intellectually.2 But, in 
the case of the attributes of omnipotence and omni- 
science, the distinction is more than conceptual. 
God knows all things, both good and evil ; but He does 
not will evil (i.e., privatio boni), He merely permits it. 
The identity of God’s will and knowledge is, therefore, 
practically impugned, and doubt is cast upon the 
absolute simplicity of the Divine essence. God, ac- 
cording to Augustine, has foreknowledge of the effects 
of every cause, consequently of the effects of the 
human will. To deny that He is prescient of future 
things is impious. But when Augustine is faced 
with the problem of reconciling Divine foreknowledge 
and human freedom, he can only regard them as an 
antinomy, since both can be proved and both are to 
be believed. The Theology whose beginnings emerge 
in the writings, and especially in the Confessions, of 
Augustine, has exercised a profound influence upon 
the thinking of Western Christendom. Many of the 
questions raised and discussed by him (e.g., the good- 
ness of God, and the existence of evil ; Divine fore- 
knowledge and human freedom) still retain their 
interest for the modern mind. Harnack describes 


1. De Civ. Dei, XI. 2, Sermo II. 8-r0. 3. De. Civ. Dei, V. _ 
4. See J. Lindsay, Studies in European Philosophy, pp. 79-80, 
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him as “The Theological genius of the Patristic 
period ;’"* and we may let the title pass. But 
Augustine’s genius was not that of the Systematic 
Theologian. The Theology of Augustine, which was 
largely the product of his piety, and possessed a highly 
individual character, notwithstanding his professed 
attachment to the doctrinal tradition of the Church, 
has nothing but the name in common with the 
machine-made Theology of the Scholastic age. In 
that period, the main questions with which Augustine 
had occupied himself, became part of the material 
upon which the Schoolmen worked. Theology, to 
Augustine, had been largely a matter of experience } 
it became the business of the Schoolmen to vindicate 
it as a science. ‘‘ Mediaeval Philosophy,” says 
Watson, ‘“‘ moved within the lines of Augustinian 
Theology, but with that Theology was combined as 
an instrument, the study of Aristotelian Logic . . 
the dogmas of the Church were regarded as infallible, 
and the main activity of thought was concentrated 
on the attempt to reduce them to syllogistic form.’’” 
Whereas Augustine was animated by the desire to 
know God,3 the Schoolmen were more concerned to 
know, and to define, what God 7s, as substance, or 
essence. It is to them that we owe the first consider- 
able attempts to concatenate and systematise the 
several doctrines of the Christian Faith, and to bring 
the doctrinal tradition of the: Church into harmony 
with reason. 


Anselm may, with some justice, be regarded as 
the father of Scholasticism. But Scholastic philosophy 


1. History of Dogma, Vol. V., p. 106. , aa 

2. Philosophical Basis of Religion, p. 364 ff. See also, Lindsay, Studies in 
European Philosophy, p. 118. a es ; 

3. Solilog. I.,7: ‘‘ Deum et animam scive cupio. Nihilne plus? Nihil omnino.” 
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ran back to the more speculative and mystical point 
of view of Scotus Erigena, a famous Theologian of 
the ninth century. God, according to Erigena, is 
upse omnium essentia qui solus vere est—the only 
substance of all things.‘ He is absolute and most 
complete unity, the absolute oneness of willing and 
knowing.* Since He is incomprehensible, all predi- 
cates may be denied to Him. In Him contradic- 
tories are both true, for He transcends the sphere 
in which the law of contradiction is valid. Erigena’s 
belief in the essential unknowableness of God precludes 
the ascription, in any real sense, of attributes to the 
Deity. In Anselm (1033-1109 A.D.) are found the 
recognition of reason to revealed truth, and that 
attempt logically to develope, and dialectically to 
demonstrate the doctrines of the Church, which forms 
the special characteristic of Scholastic thought. To 
him, the dogmas of the Church are identical with 
revelation itself; and to doubt a dogma on the score 
of its unintelligibility is sheer vanity. Faith must 
precede knowledge: ‘‘ Neque enim quaero intelligere 
ut credam sed credo ut intelligam.” In the Proslogium, 
Anselm deals with the existence of God, and advances 
his famous ontological argument, God is that Being 
than whom none greater can be conceived. If that 
than which nothing greater is conceivable existed 
only in the intellect, it would not be the absolutely 
greatest, for its existence could be added to in reality, 
It follows, then, that the Being than Whom nothing 
greater can be conceived, i.e, God, necessarily has 
1. De Divisione Naturae. I., 3 (Ed. T. Gabe, Oxford, 1861), 


2. De Divisione Naturae, 1., 12, 73. 


3  Harnack, however, thinks that neither dependence on authorities, nor the 
preponderance of the deductive method, was specially characteristic 
Scholasticism. “‘ Scholasticism is science applied to religion.” History 
of Dogma V., 6, p. 26. 
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real existence. That argument was countered in 
Anselm’s own day, on the ground that one cannot 
pass from idea to reality. The same objection was. 
urged later by Aquinas, and, substantially, by Kant. 
In his work De Fide Trinitate, Anselm vindicated the 
realist position as against the standpoint of the Nomin- 
alist Roscelin. The Realist and Nominalist contro- 
versy had a large place in Mediaeval and Scholastic 
Philosophy. The problem of the Universals was none 
other than that of the truth or objective reality of 
intellectual knowledge. Do intellectual conceptions, 
which are abstract, universal, and independent of all 
individualising conditions, correspond adequately to 
external objects, and do they teach us anything about 
that which exists outside our minds?’ Are the Divine 
attributes real because we conceive them, or do we 
conceive them because they are real? The tendency 
of Mediaeval thinking was to identify the real with 
that which was merely abstract or logically existent.* 


Scholastic tendencies come to a head in the 
works of Thomas Aquinas (1225 (?)-1274 A.D.), which 
harmonise “the Peripatetic Philosophy with the 
doctrine of the Church.”? Aquinas’ great talent for 
systematic exposition is found at its best in his Summa 
Theologica, which is a complete scientifically arranged 
exposition of Theology. To Aquinas, the data upon 
which the mind works, by way of explanation and 
deduction, are: certain revealed truths. The product 
of revelation and reason, working together, is Theology 
which is a science, because it proceeds from principles 
that are certain (a. 2). Of this science, the object is 


x, Maurice de Wulf, History of Mediaeval Philosophy (Trans. by P. Coffey, New 
York, 1909), p. 149 ff. 

z. Lindsay, Studies in European Philosophy, pp. 120-122 ; 148-149. 

3. Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, Vol. I., p. 653. 
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God (a. 7). The function of reason in Theology is 
not to prove the truths of faith, which are accepted 
on the authority of God, but to defend, explain and 
develope the doctrines revealed (a. 8). The first part 
of the Summa, which treats of God, deals (2) with 
those things which pertain to the essence of God: 
(0) with the distinction of persons in God: and (c) 
with the production of creatures by God, and the 
creatures produced. God, to Aquinas, is the primum 
movens immobile—‘ the first cause Himself un- 
caused’’; and the notion of first cause is obtained by 
a regressive movement from finite effect. Hence for 
the a priori argument of Anselm, Aquinas substituted 
the argument a posteriori. The essence of God is 
actus purus et perfectus, and this metaphysical essence 
of Deity is the root and foundation of His specific 
attributes. The relation between God and creation 
is saved from being one of unmediated dualism by 
Aquinas’ view that God is in all things by His presence, 
power, and essence. Thus he arrives at the two 
attributes of omnipresence and omnipotence : “ (Deus) 
est in omnibus per potentiam, in quantum omnia ejus 
potestati subduntur ; est per praesentiam in omnibus, 
im quantum omnia nuda sunt et aperta oculis ejus. 
Est in omnibus per essentiam in quantum adest omnibus 
ut causa essendi sicut dictum est,’’* The Being of God 
is further defined as thinking and willing; and this 
knowledge is absolutely perfect, since He knows 
Himself and all things as appointed by Him. In his 
work Summa Catholicae Fidei contra Gentiles, Aquinas 
deals, in some detail, with these specific attributes of 
Deity. As the Divine essence is infinite, so the per- 
fections predicable thereof are infinite in character, 


I. Summa I, viii, 3. 
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This infinitude of God is not numerical, for He is one, 
nor is it extensive, for He is incorporeal ; it must, 
therefore, be understood negatively to signify that 
there is no limit or end to His perfection, and that He 
is the highest perfection (swmme perfectum). 


Having ascribed intelligence to Deity (Lib. I. 
Caput XLIV), Aquinas declares that God’s intelli- 
gence is one with His essence (XLV), and that He 
knows not otherwise than through His essence (per 
suam essentiam=—XLVI). He perfectly understands 
Himself (XLVII). A sufficient knowledge of causes 
involves a like knowledge of effects. Since God is 
Himself the cause of the essence of other things, and 
fully knows His own essence, He therefore has complete 
knowledge of other things besides (XLIX). That 
knowledge extends to everything (L); and God knows 
everything simultaneously (LV), not discursively 
(LVI) ; nor componendo et dividendo (LVIII), for He 
knows everything by knowing His essence, and He 
does not know His essence as composite or divisive. 
Nevertheless, He knows things individually (singu- 
lavia—LXV); for He knows things as He is their 
cause, and the Divine effects are individual. He 
knows those things that are not (LXVI) ; because the 
totality of other things does not equal the perfections 
of the Divine essence. Hence, if God properly knows 
His own essence, He must know things that are not. 
He knows future contingencies, and He knows them 
individually (LXVII). But, although God, from 
eternity, possesses infallible knowledge of things 
contingent, they do not lose their contingent character. 
He knows the inclination (motus) of the will (LXVIII), 
since He is the universal beginning of being (universate 
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essendi principium). God’s causality extends to the 
operations of the intellect and will, and as He perfectly 
knows Himself as cause, so must He know the effects. 
As the cause of infinite existences, He must know 
them (LXIX). God knows things evil (mala), 
Knowing the good, He has knowledge of things evil 
by way of opposition. He also knows all particular 
“goods” to which “evils” are opposed (LXXI). 
Aquinas is enabled thus far to extend the range of the 
Divine knowledge, because He thinks of evil negatively 
as privatio bont. 

Although Aquinas regards the Divine attributes. 
as the infinite perfections of infinite essence, it is almost 
immediately apparent that all the attributes are not 
in the same sense infinite. For, whilst God knows 
evil, defined as the privation of good, He cannot 
will evil—non potest velle malum (XCIV). All the 
Divine working is that of a power (vivtus) which is one 
with His essence, and He cannot will anything except 
by willing Himself ; consequently, as He Himself is. 
the highest good, He can will nothing but good (XCV). 
God is the beginning of being in others; therefore, 
active power is attributable to Him (Liber II, Caput 
VII). Without power to act, it is impossible to act, 
But God as agens et movens has power to act. This. 
Divine power is the very substance of God—ipsa Dei 
substantia (VIII). All power which is not innate is 
participative ; but it cannot be said of God that He 
participates in anything. In Him, power is not one 
thing, and action another ; the power of God is His 
action (IX). Hence power in God is not the begin- 
ning of action, but the beginning of effects—prin- 
cipium facti (X). Strictly speaking, actions such as. 
willing and thinking do not refer to the Divine power, 
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but only to the effects. The Divine power is not 
determined to any effect, but is able to do everything 
simpliciter (XXII). That power Aquinas calls omni- 
potence. But, as before, he qualifies it by stating 
that things that involve contradiction God cannot 
do—quicquid contradictionem non wmplicat Deus 
potest (XXII). In Ch. XXV, he adds to the list of 
things which even an omnipotent Being cannot ac- 
complish. His power is limited by His essence. But 
Aquinas has previously been at pains to shew that 
the Divine essence is unlimited, and that the Divine 
power is ipsa Dei substantia! God cannot abolish 
the past ; He cannot duplicate Himself, nor arrange 
that anything should be maintained in being without 
Himself ; He cannot accomplish that which He does 
not will ; and, as God cannot will anything evil, neither 
can He sin. According to Aquinas, therefore, omni- 
potence is simply the power to do all things which 
are in harmony with the Divine nature. In the 
approved manner of modern Theologians who adopt 
this terminology, Aquinas makes use of the term 
omnipotence, whilst abandoning its plain meaning. 


Omnipresence is dealt with in the third book of 
Contra Gentiles. God as causa operandi must be 
everywhere, and in all things. He is in everything 
as moving cause; He is everywhere because His 
essence is infinite. After Aquinas’ half-hearted treat- 
ment of the attribute of omnipotence, this ‘“‘ because ” 
is not convincing. If God is everywhere because His 
essence is infinite, then, for the same reason, He should 
be able to do everything. But logical consistency is 
not one of Aquinas’ strong points. Although God is 
everywhere, He must not be regarded as being every- 
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where according to spatial determinations. He is 
wholly everywhere (totus ubique est) ; He has no parts 
Who is absolutely simple. Aquinas harmonises God’s 
universal knowledge with the existence of evil, by 
stating that the Divine governorship (divina gubernatis) 
does not exclude the operation of secondary causes, 
and that there may be defects due to them, whiclt do 
not belong to the Chief Agent—primo agente (Liber III, 
Caput LXXI).. But, if omnipotence is an attribute 
properly predicable of God, why should there be de- 
fect at all in the scheme of things? If the answer is 
that nothing can be wholly good without being God, 
and that God cannot duplicate Himself, that answer, 
in itself, is a sufficient proof that God is not omni- 
potent. The Divine universal. knowledge, according 
to Aquinas,.is not incompatible either with freedom 
of the will (LX XIII). The wivtus of the will is not 
limited to one thing ;_ it possesses the power to pro- 
duce this or that effect, and that power belongs to 
its perfection. . But since God is the first cause of 
everything, He is the cause of even the free acts of 
men through predestination. From the point of view 
of the first cause all is unchangeable ; it is only from 
the limited point of view of secondary causes that 
freedom may be spoken of. . Hence, greatly concerned 
though Aquinas may be to defend human freedom on 
moral grounds, the logic of his premises involves him 
in the view that man is merely permitted the illusion 
of freedom. 


The influence of Scholasticism upon Christian 
Theology survived even the upheaval of the Reforma- 
tion. That great movement, which was a protest 
against ecclesiastical abuses, and which emphasised 
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the authority of the Bible as against that of the 
Church, retained from the Roman Catholic system 
all the articles of faith contained in the “ Apostles’ ”’ 
Creed, and the other cumenical Creeds of the early 
Church. And Protestantism, had, besides, symbols 
or standards of doctrine of its own. Even so stout a 
defender of orthodox Christian Theology as Hodge is 
constrained to admit that “It is deeply to be regretted 
that the Lutheran and Reformed Theologians, after 
renouncing the authority of the Schoolmen, almost 
immediately yielded themselves to their speculations, 
Instead of determining the nature of the Divine attri- 
butes from-the representations of Scripture and from 
the constitution of man as the image of God, and from 
the necessities of our moral and religious nature, they 
allowed themselves to be.controlled by a priori specu- 
lations as to the nature of the infinite and absolute.’ 
This survival of Scholastic influence is well illustrated 
in the writings of the Puritan Divine, . Stephen 
Charnock (1628-1680). He. laboured after the Re- 
formation struggle was over, and his discourses on 
“the Existence and Attributes of God” are still 
regarded as a locus classicus in orthodox circles. These 
discourses plainly indicate Charnock’s dependence 
upon Aquinas and the other Schoolmen, from whom 
he got his systematic method; and they reveal famili- 
arity with the writings of the Reformers, and those 
who defended and systematised their Theology. It 
is imposslble, within the limits which the present 
writer has imposed upon himself, to attempt more 
than a brief summary of Charnock’s three discourses. 
on God’s omnipresence, knowledge and power. In 
one of the published editions of his works, these three. 


1. Systematic Theology, Vol. I., p. 394, § 2. 
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discourses alone run to more than two hundred closely- 
printed pages ! 


In his discourses on ‘‘ The Existence of God,’’* 
and “God is a spirit,”’* Charnock sets forth that which 
he conceives God to be. There is, he states, a natural 
as well as a revealed knowledge of God; and there 
are two books in which that dual knowledge may be 
found,—“ the book of the creatures’ (which is the 
discovery of reason), and the Scriptures (which are 
the object of Faith). God, thus revealed, is declared 
to be a spirit, a term by which Charnock means simply 
that God is incorporeal, having nothing gross in His 
“essence.” The spiritual nature of God is conceived 
according to that which is more worthy in us; and 
we apply the idea to God by way of honour, because 
spirit is the highest excellency in our own nature. 
The definition of Deity in terms of pure spirit is thus, 
according to Charnock, the result of a process of 
negation, and of analogical reasoning. Upon this 
foundation he proceeds to erect an imposing super- 
structure of predicates both positive and negative,— 
the unity, invisibility, infinitude, independence, im- 
mutability, and unchangeableness of God. With the 
notion of God as pure and unmixed spiritual Being, 
he combines the metaphysical concepts of essence 
and substance, upon which his whole treatment of 
the attributes is based. The combination of spirit 
and substance also he finds in experience, the soul 
coming nearest to God as being a spiritual substance. 
Although Charnock’s representation of God, in these 
terms, is, from first to last, anthropomorphic, he 
describes the anthropomorphic expressions of the 


x. Vol. I, pp. 126-182. 2. Vol. I, pp. 258-283. 
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Scriptures as ‘“‘a concession to our weakness.’’ By 
the hand and arm of God is meant His efficiency ; by 
His eyes and ears, His omniscience ; and, by His 
feet, the ubiquity of His presence. For the physical 
anthropomorphisms of the Scriptures, therefore, 
he substitutes anthropomorphisms of a psychical 
order. But it does not appear that the latter can lay 
claim to the objective validity which is expressly 
denied the former. Having established the Being of 
God as a simple, uncompounded spiritual essence or 
substance, Charnock enters upon his elaborate dis- 
cussion of the attributes, of which we are here con- 
cerned only with those known as the metaphysical. 


First in the order of Charnock’s treatment is the 
attribute of omnipresence.’ God’s universal presence 
is described as (i) by power ; (ii) by knowledge ; and 
(ii1) by essence; and the division is strongly remin- 
iscent of Aqtinas.* From these three propositions, 
Charnock deduces the doctrine that God is essentially 
everywhere present in heaven and in earth. Things 
are said to be present, or in space, circumscriptively, 
definitively, and repletively. The first mode of 
spatial presence is that of bodies, the second of spirits, 
and the third of God alone. God, who is infinite 
spirit fills all space. But, although He is “in every 
point of the world, and in the whole circle of it,” God 
is beyond the world, as not limited by it. How the 
Divine essence can be one and indivisible, and yet 
present in all places, is a question Charnock answers 
by stating that “it is as reasonable to think the 
essence of God to be everywhere as to be always,”’ and 
that the “‘ indivisible essence which reaches through 
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all times, may as well reach through all places.” If 
God be in all places, it follows that He is with all 
creatures in those places; and Charnock does not 
hesitate to state that God is “ in hell,” and “ with all 
devils.’ The crudity of this teaching may shock 
our modern apologists ; but, it should be said in fair- 
ness to the Puritan Divine, that whereas he, when he 
speaks of omnipresence, means omnipresence, they, 
when they use the same term, generally manage to 
make it mean something else. If there is a hell, and, 
if God is omnipresent, then Charnock was logically 
consistent in maintaining that God is there. But he 
carefully points out that the Divine essence is not 
mixed with the creatures, and that it ‘‘ remains entire 
in itself.” As God is most simple, His essence is not 
mixed with anything. Therefore, His essential pre- 
sence is without any division of Himself; He is un- 
divided everywhere: ‘‘ There is no space, not the 
least wherein God is not wholly according to His 
essence, and wherein His whole substance does not 
exist.” 


As to omniscience,’ God possesses a “knowledge 
of vision or sight ”’ ; He knows Himself, and all things 
that really were, are, or shall be in time. To Him, 
also belongs a “ knowledge of intelligence or simple 
understanding,” whose objects are all such things as 
are possible to be wrought by the power of God, though 
they. may never emerge out of the state of bare possi- 
bility. Finally, there is in God ‘‘a speculative and 
practical knowledge”; the knowledge of things 
possible, and the knowledge He has of the things He 
has decreed. Hence, there must be ascribed to God 
universal knowledge. To deny it is ‘‘ to dash out the 
1. Vol. I, pp. 457-536. 
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Scriptures, and demolish the Deity.” Having thus, 
at the outset, ascribed universal knowledge to the 
Deity, Charnock proceeds to consider what God 
knows! The thoroughness with which he covers the 
ground is proved by his categorically affirming of God 
that He knows all the evils and sins of creatures ; 
knows what alieis ; and knows what deathis! Here, 
again, one comes across the influence of Aquinas upon 
the thinking of Charnock. Like the Scholastic Theo- 
logian, Charnock maintains that God knows sin as it 
is in oppositien to created goodness. He lays great 
stress on the Divine foreknowledge. God foreknows 
His creatures and all their acts, as well as all future 
contingencies, and all things that shall accidentally 
happen. Charnockseeks to reconcile Divine foreknow- 
ledge with the free and voluntary acts of men, by the 
assertion that the foreknowledge of God is not, simply 
considered, the cause of anything. Nothing 1s because 
God knows it, but because He wills it, either positively 
or permissibly. God purposes to leave the evil man 
to himself and to his own ways; and man being so 
left, God foreknows what will be done by him, accord- 
ing to the corrupt nature which is in him. 


Charnock’s speculations throughout rest upon the 
assumption that it is impossible for an infinite Being 
to possess a finite essence. Whence it follows that 
God’s essence must be infinite, and that “‘ the infinite- 
ness of His attributes is grounded upon the infiniteness 
of His essence.”’ But, in his discourse upon “ the 
power of God,” he finds himself obliged to abandon 
the strict logic of his premises. Omnipotence is not, 
even according to Charnock, an infinite attribute in 
the same sense as omnipresence or omniscience, At 
1. Vol. II, pp. 99-187. ’ 
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the outset, he declares that to be omnipotent is to be 
essentially God, and that, because the essence of God 
is infinite, His power is infinite. But there are certain 
actions which infinite power cannot perform. In- 
cluded in Charnock’s catalogue of Divine impossi- 
bilities are: (rz) all things that imply contradiction ; 
(ii) the inability of God, because of the nobility of 
His nature, to die; (iii) His inability to do anything 
unbecoming His holiness or goodness. In fine, God’s 
power is limited by His will, which, in turn, is limited 
by His moral nature: ‘ God can do whatsoever He 
can will, and as He cannot will any unrighteous thing, 
He cannot perform the same.” But this limitation 
of Divine power, Charnock quaintly maintains, is 
entirely without prejudice to the perfection of the 
attribute. In fact, the glory of this attribute lies in 
its practical limitations : “ the impossibility of God’s 
doing some things is no infringing of His almighti- 
ness, but rather a strengthening of it”: Hence God’s 
inability to do certain things is actually ad- 
vanced as a proof of His power. But, in order to 
remove “‘all kinds of imputation or reflection of 
weakness on God,” it is better to say that these things 
cannot be done, rather than that God cannot do them ! 


They who fight the battle of the Faith with the 
sword of metaphysics shall themselves perish by the 
same weapon. Charnock’s half-hearted defence of 
the attribute of omnipotence, discredits his whole 
method of conceiving the Being and attributes of 
God. Like so many others, before and after him, 
he has been led astray by the abstract. notion of the 
infinite. As long as he is treating of omnipresence 
and omniscience, infinite presence and knowledge are 
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’ conceived positively as all-embracing. But when he 
speaks of infinite power, he simply means the ability 
to accomplish possible actions. The extent of the 
Divine knowledge is, therefore, wider than the range 
of the Divine operations, a conclusion which is incom- 
patible with Charnock’s presupposition of the absolute 
simplicity of the Divine essence. God can and does 
know evil without prejudice to His holiness ; but He 
can not do that which is evil because He is holy. 
Moreover, whereas God must be wholly everywhere 
because He is infinite, His universal presence is con- 
joined with limited power. There must, therefore, 
be a sense in which it is correct to say that God, as 
Charnock sets Him forth, is not always responsible 
for His actions. 


For the sake of contrast, we may pass from the 
dreary discourses of Charnock, to the “ Christian 
Dogmatics”’ of the Danish Theologian Hans Lassen 
Martensen (1808-1884), a work which Landerer has 
described as ‘‘ unquestionably the best reconstruction 
of ecclesiastical Dogmatics from the standpoint of 
nineteenth century knowledge.’ Martensen, like 
Charnock, maintains that we may have knowledge of 
God from two main sources,—from the positive revela- 
tion contained in the Scriptures, and from man’s ; 
contemplation of himself and of the world.’ But 
the knowledge gained by self-contemplation, and 
observation of nature, is limited and imperfect. This 
limitation, coupled with ‘‘ the inner, inexhaustible 
riches of the Divine essence,’’? explains the fact that, 
whilst we can arrive at a knowledge of God which is 
true in principle, we cannot have adequate knowledge 
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of Him." A consideration of His attributes yields us 
knowledge of God ; for, the nature of God is revealed 
in His attributes: ‘‘ The living God reveals the unity 
of His nature by a variety of determinations of His 
essence or attributes.’’ The Divine attributes there- 
fore express the different aspects of the same Divine 
essence ; but they are not merely our subjective ways 
of regarding that essence; they have an objective 
existence in God Himself.? Martensen’s treatment 
of the attributes with which we are concerned is 
exceedingly brief and his object is to declare them 
as Dogma rather than to establish their validity 
upon argumentative grounds. 


(i) The omnipresence of God. The eternal God 
is omnipresent in His creation. Everything is filled 
by God; but that which is filled is different from 
that by which it is filled. The omnipresent God is 
the inmost fundamental being of everything that 
exists, But although the omnipresent One is essen- 
tially present in every leaf and in every grain of 
wheat He dwells and moves freely in Himself in 
virtue of His eternity. Martensen thus conceives 
the Divine omnipresence as “‘ the free, self-determining 
presence of God with His creatures to each of whom 
He wills to stand in a different relation.’’4 


(ii) The omniscience of God. To begin with, 
God is completely transparent to Himself ; He knows 
the entire fulness of His being ; His essence is know- 
ledge. He knows all things in their eternal unity, 
as well as in their inner diversities and distinctions : 
‘He knows substance as substancé, and appearance 
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as appearance; He knows the possible as possible, 
and the actual as actual; He knows the necessary 
as necessary, and the free under the conditions which 
He has imposed on freedom.’* It is interesting to 
observe that, whereas Charnock’s discourse on God’s 
knowledge takes up eighty pages, the same subject 
is disposed of by Martensen in twenty lines. 


(iii) The omnipotence of God. The omniscient 
God, declares Martensen, is eo wpso omnipotent.* 
Omnipotence, as thinking, reveals itself in the rational 
order of existences, in the laws which pervade and 
regulate history and nature. But it is discerned with 
special clearness when we look to the supernatural 
commencement of the world, which was produced, 
not by a mere force of nature, but by the word of God. 
It would be interesting to know how the attribute of 
omnipotence would have fared in the hands of Mar- 
tensen, in the light of the evolutionary method as 
applied to history and to nature. As it is, he adopts 
the illogical distinction between the things that an 
omnipotent Being can, and the things He cannot, 
accomplish. With the exception, he states, that God 
must necessarily act in harmony with his own eternal 
thoughts, ‘‘the Divine omnipotence is absolutely 
unlimited.”2 The strange expression “ unlimited 
omnipotence”’ is evidently used to minimise the 
effects of a qualification which is fatal to the term 
omnipotence strictly defined. 

In many orthodox Christian circles, the “ Sys- 
tematic Theology’ of Charles Hodge (1797-1878), 


is still regarded as the most satisfactory account of 
the doctrines of Christianity. It would be difficult to 
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exaggerate the influence of this comprehensive work 
upon Theological thinking both in Great Britain and 
in the United States; and one is not surprised to find 
it described as the greatest system of Dogmatics in 
the English language." He brings to the exposition 
and defence of the faith the aid of a more accurate 
psychological method than it was possible for his 
Scholastic predecessors to have possessed ; although 
that fact does not prevent his falling into the meta- 
physical snares by which they, in their day, were 
deceived. 


By the Being of God, Hodge means that which 
has a real, substantial existence ; and it is equivalent 
to substance or essence. The application of the cate- 
gory of substance to the Godhead is defended upon 
grounds mainly psychological. The idea is derived, 
in the first place from consciousness: “We are 
conscious of self as the subject of the thoughts, feelings, 
and volitions, which are its varying states and acts. 
This consciousness of substance is involved in that of 
personal identity.”* Hodge, like Descartes, argues 
from a perceived quality to a substance as its pos- 
sessor or support. If we are like God, God is like us “S 
God, therefore, is in His nature a substance, or essence. 
But we have no definite idea of substance, whether of 
matter or mind, as distinct from its attributes ; the 
two are inseparable. In knowing the one we know 
the other. We have the same knowledge of the 
essence of God, as we have of the substance of the 
soul: “all we have to do in reference to the Divine 
essence, as a spirit, is to deny of it, as we do of our 
own spiritual essence, what belongs to materia 
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substances; and to affirm of it, that, in itself and its 
attributes it is infinite, eternal, and unchangeable.’’* 
These attributes, or Divine perfections, are revealed 
to us in the constitution of our nature, and in the word 
of God. They are essential to the nature of a Divine 
Being, and are necessarily involved in our idea of 
God.* We are conscious of ourselves as a thinking 
substance. We are further conscious that the sub- 
stance Self thinks, wills and feels. Intelligence, will, 
and sensibility, are its functions, or attributes, and 
consequently -the attributes of a spirit. Anything 
which has not these functions or attributes is not a 
spirit ;3 and, therefore, God, who is ex hypothest spirit, 
must have them. Hence the Divine attributes do not 
differ merely in our conceptions, but represent different 
modes in which God reveals Himself to His creatures.* 


Now, the fundamental criticism that must be passed 
upon the method of reasoning above outlined, is that 
the category of substance is inadequate for the pur- 
pose of defining either the idea of God or that of a soul. 
As Ward has recently pointed out, that category is 
“too indeterminate and empty to admit of either 
individuality or causality being deduced or dialecti- 
cally developed from it.”* The idea of substance is 
an abstraction which is reached by divesting it of the 
activities with which its existence is bound up, and 
through which alone it is cognisable. If it is possible 
for me to think my soul a substance which remains 
constant behind, and unaffected by, the flux of 
thoughts, volitions and emotions which are called 
its states, then, these being my states at any given 


z. Vol. I, p. 368. 3, Vol. L., p. 371. 
2.) Vol, 1 p..308: 4. Vol. I, p. 374. 
5. The Realm of Ends, p. 393. 
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moment, when I think of substance, I am obliged to 
leave out of account those activities of which I am 
undoubtedly aware. But, it is at least as true to say 
that substance would have no meaning in reality 
apart from those activities, as it is to say that they 
require some spiritual essence or substance for their 
support. “‘ The history of Philosophy,” says Ward, 
“shows this abstract concept of substance to be 
either useless or mischievous” ;* and, we may add, 
the dreary course of Theological speculation proves 
the same concept to be both useless and mischievous. 
The restatement of Christian Theology, therefore, in 
terms of modern thought, demands, as its condition 
precedent, the dismissal of this terminology and of 
the abstract metaphysical concepts it embodies. 
Both the terms and the ideas form part of the 
damnosa hereditas, as Hatch has called it, of Greek 
metaphysics ; and their survival in Christian Theology 
has wrought incalculable harm in diverting the 
thoughts of men from the original message of the 
Gospel as a practical, regenerating influence of world- 
wide import. Christianity would have nothing to 
fear were it not for Christians who subordinate Christ- 
ian ethics to metaphysics; conduct to creed; the 
practical to the speculative ; faith in God to abstract 
and abstruse discussions concerning His Being, 
nature and attributes; and who, whilst accepting 
the historical facts of the Gospel, ‘‘read them in such 
subordination to their own philosophical assumptions 
that they feel entitled to force any evidence whatever 
into accordance with them.”’? 

Basing, as he does base, his treatment of the 
Divine attributes upon the application of the abstract 
1. Realm of Ends, p. 392. 2. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God, Vol. II., p. 257. 
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concept of substance to the Godhead, Hodge proceeds 
to discuss those attributes in the approved Scholastic 
manner. 


(i) The omnipresence of God. God is equally 
present with all His creatures at all times, and in all 
places. God is in space repletively. He fills all 
space; He is not absent from any portion of space, 
nor more present in one portion than in another. 
Yet, He is essentially different from all, being over 
all, independent, and infinitely exalted. Here,. ob- 
viously, Deistic and Pantheistic notions are combined 
in a manner which, according to the strict logical 
implications of either Deism or Pantheism, is quite 
unwarranted. 


(ii) The omniscience of God. The knowledge of 
God, declares Hodge, is all comprehending, intuitive 
and immutable.’ In language closely resembling 
that of Martensen, he says that God “ knows all things 
as they are, being as being, phenomena as pheno- 
mena, the possible as possible, the actual as actual, 
the necessary as necessary, the free as free, the past 
as past, the present as present, the future as future.” 
Although all things are ever present in His view, yet 
He sees them as successive in time,? Among the 
objects of the Divine knowledge are the free acts of 
men? This foreknowledge Hodge reconciles with 
human liberty, by asserting that an act may be certain 
as to its occurrence, and yet free as to the mode of 
its occurrence. 


(iii) The omnipotence of God. It is included in 
the idea of an absolutely perfect Being that he cannot 


1. Vol. I, p. 397. 2 Ibid. 3. - Vol. I, p. 400. 
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be ignorant of anything." But the same idea demands 
that omnipotence be defined as the power to produce 
possible effects. God can do whatever He wills, and 
His will is determined by His nature; hence, He can 
do nothing which is incompatible with His nature. 
Hodge, like his Scholastic predecessors in this field, 
reaches the limit of inconsistency in his treatment 
of omnipotence. Actions inconsistent with His 
nature, he has already admitted, are impossible to 
God. But that does not prevent his stating categori- 
cally, at the close of his discussion of the attribute, 
that all things are possible to God.3. Omniscience is 
all-knowledge ; but omnipotence is not all-power.* 
Nothing could more plainly indicate the folly, if nothing 
worse, of clinging to this terminology, than the mani- 
fest logical contradictions to which it leads. If, as 
Hodge maintains, omnipotence has reference only 
to the production of possible effects, then it follows 
that human power, which is the capacity to produce 
possible effects, must be omnipotence. 


The obstinacy with which these antiquated 
notions survive in Christian Theology, and the 
manner in which they force their way even into modern 
Theological re-statements, are well illustrated in the 
late Principal Fairbairn’s comprehensive volume 
“ The Philosophy of the Christian Religion,” published 
in 1905. The real presence of God, he declares, must 
be stated not in physical but in ‘spiritual terms. 
Nevertheless, ‘omnipresence is not an occasional, 
but a permanent attribute of Deity; omnipotence 
is not incidental or optional. He must be everywhere, 
and wherever He is, He must be operative, Omni- 


xz. Vol. I, p. 397. 2. Vol. I, p. 409. 3. Vol. I, p. 413. 4 Thbid. 
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science simply means the omnipresent intellect in 
exercise. God is the thought that is diffused through 
all space, and active in all time. And this involves. 
the consequence that the form under which His rela- 
tion to nature ought to be conceived is immanence, 
though not as excluding transcendence ; for the very 
reason that requires the interpretative intellect to be 
transcendent, requires also the causal intelligence to be 
the same.”* That Fairbairn found some difficulty in 
fitting these conceptions into his Philosophy is 
proved by the fact that, at a subsequent stage in the 
discussion, he all but abandons them. ‘‘ Impossi- 
bilities,” he says ‘‘ must exist to God, as well as to 
man; possible things omnipotence may achieve ; 
impossible things not even omnipotence can accom- 
plish.” Although he has described omnipresence 
and omnipotence as permanent attributes of Deity, 
he asserts that ‘‘we regard the external attributes. 
i.e., those which are physical, and pertain to the 
maintenance of physical relations and the exercise of 
physical energies, as less divine? than those that denote 
ethical qualities, and the exercise of spiritual and 
intellectual power: ‘‘Wisdom is more and greater 
than omniscience ; righteousness is more and higher 
than omnipresence ; love is vaster and diviner than 
omnipotence,’’ 


Fairbairn well represents that body of Theo- 
logians who cling to the obsolete terminology of the 
Schools, and at the same time evacuate that ter- 
minology of its customary meaning. Moreover, he 
abandons substance,* but clings to the metaphysical 
attributes ; he makes room for immanence, but refuses 


I. pp. 57-58. 2. The italics are the Author’s. 3. Pp. 154. 4. Pp. 154. 
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to part with transcendence,” he objects to the applica- 
tion of physical categories to God; but does not 
hesitate to declare that ‘“ the will of God is the energy 
of the universe, uniform and permanent in quantity, 
yet expressing itself in modes of infinite variety.’’” 
Finally, the so-called metaphysical attributes of the 
Deity are actually less Divine than His moral attri- 
butes.2 But, although the former are less Divine 
than the latter, they are all permanent and necessary 
attributes of God ! 


Ses SehuGtes 2. Pp. 59- 3. p. 154. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES AND THE 
CHRISTOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 


éavtov éxévooey (Ep. Phil. ii. 7). 


‘2 the present chapter we propose to discuss the 
bearing of,the doctrine of the attributes upon the 

special problem of Christology. Within recent 
years, the Person of Christ has, once more, become 
the dominant issue in Theological controversy. The 
question “ Jesus or Christ ? ’’ summarises the char- 
acter of a controversy which has sharply divided the 
critics. With the general question whether the 
Theological doctrine of the Person of Christ is a logical 
development of concepts already given in the evangelic 
records of the historical life and character of Jesus of 
Nazareth, we are not here concerned. Our object, 
rather, is to determine how far, if at all, the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ is compatible with the doctrine 
of the Divine attributes of omnipotence, omniscience 
and omnipresence. 


The main problem of Christology is that of the 
two natures of the God-man in the one Person of 
Jesus Christ. This was the problem that rallied the 
intellectual forces of Alexandria and Antioch around 
rival standards, in the fourth century of our era. 
Apollinaris of Laodicea felt that the unity of the 
Person could not be preserved on the assumption that 
each nature was complete in itself. Maintaining, 
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as he did maintain, that the Personal unity was the 
truth to which the church should cling, he believed 
that the principle of personality in Christ lay in His 
Deity. But the unification of the Deity and humanity 
was accomplished by substituting for the human 
nous, the Divine logos. This theory amounted 
virtually to a practical denial of the real humanity 
of our Lord, and the Church rejected it. The 
Alexandrians, whilst endeavouring to do justice to 
the truth of Christ’s humanity, emphasised that the 
determining element in His Being was Divine. 


The rival school of Antioch, on the contrary, 
laid stress on the separation of the two natures, and 
regarded the unity between them as one of con- 
junction. By a lavish use of metaphors, designed 
to express this conjunction, the Antiochenes solved 
the problem virtually by denying it. Equally with 
Apollinarism, Nestorianism failed to secure the assent 
of the Christian mind of the age. The Tome of Leo 
and the Chalcedonian formula, which marked the 
culmination of the lengthy and rancorous Christo- 
logical controversy, determined afresh the scope of 
the problem, but made no attempt to propose a 
solution: “ Salva igitur proprietate utriusque naturae 
et substantiae et in unam coeunte personam, sus- 
cepta est a majestate humilitas, a virtute infirmitas, 


‘ab aeternitate mortalitas..... In integro ergo 
veri hominis perfectaque natura versus (? verus) 
natus est Deus, totus in suis, totus in nostris ... 2 


The Chalcedonian definition employs the words 
GovyxXvTws, atpertws, ddiarpérws ANd dywpicrws. The 
first pair were directed against the Apollinarian 
1. Leo ad Flay, § III. 
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and Eutychian heresies, and exclude the notion of 
any intermingling of the natures or alteration of their 
distinct properties. The second’ pair were directed 
against the Nestorian heresy, and excluded any 
division of Person or separation of the once-for-all 
united natures." 


These Creeds, then, declare the fact of the unio, 
but decline the responsibility of any further definition. 
They refuse to state, that is to say, how the Divine 
and human natures can co-exist in, or come together 
into, one Person, without prejudice to the integrity 
of either. 


The problem emerges, in a different form, in the 
controversy which raged, in the 17th century, between 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. To the 
Lutherans, the whole question hinged upon that of 
the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist. By 
drawing subtle distinctions between “ local’ and 
“repletive’ ubiquity, they claimed to have shewn 
that Christ could be present in the Eucharist without 
prejudice to His omnipresence. The Reformed 
Church solved the problem for themselves by main- 
taining that predicates which were applicable to either 
the Divine or the human nature of Christ could be 
applied to His whole Person as God-man. Hence, 
the statement that God suffered the experience of 
death was justifiable on the ground that, although it 
was the human nature of the Son of God that really 
experienced death, the fact was true of Him, as God- 
man,—the single Person in Whom the two natures 
were found in all their perfections. This point of 
view has served the interests of orthodoxy, to a 


x. cf. Bindley, @cumenical Documents of the Faith., p. 241. 
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greater or smaller degree, ever since. Its vulnerable 
points are many, but it does conform, in essential 
particulars, to historic usage, and is in accord with 
the mind of the Church. If it leaves the problem of 
the unio unsolved, it certainly does justice to the fact 
of the unio; and this, perhaps, is as much as may 
reasonably be expected. 


The theory of Kenosis, apart from certain 
Patristic adumbrations, is a comparatively modern 
attempt to lessen the difficulties of the Christological 
problem. Of Continental origin, the theory has found 
considerable support in this country, and has also 
met with vigorous resistance. The contribution of 
the Continentals to the subject has been exhaustively 
dealt with by, among others, Professor Bruce in his 
volume ‘‘ The Humiliation of Christ’’; and a brief 
sketch of the fortunes of the theory in England, with 
the names and works of the most prominent dis- 
putants on either side, will be found in Dr. Sanday’s 
recent volume “Christologies Ancient and Modern.’’' 


The object of the present discussion is to show 
how, and, if possible, why, the theory of Kenosis, as 
a special discipline of the Christological problem, 
offers no relief to the difficulties created by the 
doctrine of the Divine attributes. The- Gospels 
contain certain passages which imply partial possession 
by Christ of the Divine attributes, or economy in the 
use of them. In S. Mark XIII., 32, Jesus Himself 
is represented as making a confession of ignorance : 
“But of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels in heaven, neither the Son ae 


02 et ee eae 


(R.V.), Elsewhere He is represented as seeking for 


I. pp. 71—78. 
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information, and, in general, His physical and mental 
growth proceeds normally. (Luke II., 52). The 
life of the Son of God, even in His incarnate state, is 
one and continuous with that of the Father. But, 
there are found in the evangelic narratives certain 


‘expressions which suggest that the Son of God become 


incarnate did not possess, or if He did possess, refrained 
from using, the Divine prerogatives which are implied 
in the attributes of the Divine nature. The theory 
of Kenosis is an attempt to explain some of the 
phenomena which appear to limit or restrict the 
operations of Christ’s Divine nature. 


The theory is based upon the quotation from 
Ep. Philippians which heads this chapter. That 
quotation affirms that the Son of God “ emptied 
Himself.” The question prominent in the minds of 
the members of the Kenotic School was: Of what 
did the Son of God empty Himself? It seems, to 
the present writer, that the question was prompted 
by a speculative curiosity totally foreign to the mind 
of the Apostle, who was concerned only to apply the 
moral of the humiliation of Christ to the special cir- 
cumstances of his readers: ‘‘ Let this mind be also 
in you.” -But having launched the inquiry, the 
answer was readily forthcoming: The Son of God 
emptied Himself of the Divine attributes which 
constituted the glory of the Divine nature. Next 
arose the question: Of which attributes did the Son 
of God empty Himself, with a view to His reduction 
within the limits of human measures? Of all, or of 
some only ? 


Thomasius, drawing a distinction between moral 
and metaphysical attributes, replied that the Self- 
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emptying of Christ applied only to the latter class of 
Divine attributes. He held that such attributes as 
omnipotence, omniscience and omnipresence did not 
belong to the “‘ essence ”’ of Deity, but simply stood 
for His relation to the universe. Essentially, God is 
love ; and the Incarnation, Thomasius held, did not 
imply an evacuation of that attribute, and of other 
attributes without which God would cease to be God, 
and Christ’s claim to be the Son of God would be a 
mere assertion without any of the proofs necessary to 
substantiate the claim.’ 


Criticism of this theory fastens primarily upon the 
distinction which Thomasius was led to make 
between the several Divine attributes, and his classi- 
fication of them into moral and metaphysical, or 
essential and relative attributes. The classification 
is the result of a false and purely arbitrary analysis, 
and itself results in a false and totally unwarrantable 
antithesis. Without warrant in Scripture, it may 
be described as a device to suit a theory, and the 
difficulties it creates are more serious than the 
difficulties it is designed to remove. For, the classi- 
fication regards the “ relative ” attributes as inhering 
in a substratum of essential Divinity, in such a way 
that the Jogos with a view to the Incarnation and 
to His reduction within human limits, might lay aside 
these “‘relative”’ attributes without prejudice to 
His claim to be very God. Apart from the fact that 
in the one Gospel in which the historical Jesus is 
explicitly identified with the eternal logos, and in 
which an attempt, more or less consistent, is made 
to unfold the natural consequences of that identi- 


i. Christi Person und Werk. 
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fication, the incarnate logos does possess and does 
exercise the attributes which Thomasius regarded 
as the proper sphere of Kenosis, his theory really 
proves too much. In the Synoptic narratives, numer- 
ous are the phenomena of Christ’s life which are 
credible only on the ground that He did possess in 
some degree, the attributes which Thomasius is 
concerned to deny to Him. If the evacuation of 
the “ relative’ attributes was absolute and complete, 
Christ’s knowledge of the future must have been as 
limited as that of other men; but this is at variance 
with the evangelistic (Synoptic) narrative which 
represents Him as, among other instances of fore- 


sight, predicting His own death and resurrection 


with a convincing wealth of detail." If the evacua- 
tion of the ‘‘relative’’ attributes was not absolute 
and complete, but merely partial, we should have to 
discover what possible meaning could attach to the 
notion of, for instance, partial omnipotence, a notion 
which, if we are to take account of the strict meaning 
of the terms employed, amounts to a contradiction 
in terms. Of this theory in general, it will suffice 
to say that its starting point is radically false and 
that its conclusions are opposed to the superhuman 
aspect of the life of Christ which all the evangelic 
records agree in emphasising, and which must have 
formed part of the earliest Christian tradition.’ 


Contemporaneously with the contribution of 
Thomasius, Gess entered the field of speculation with 
his volume ‘“‘ Lehre von der Person Christi,” in which 


1. Cf. S. Mark VIIL., 31., al. ‘ 
2. Thomasius, it is true, does not deny the miracles of Christ ; but he does not 


regard them as evidence of omnipotence. They were wrought through the 
Holy Spirit and proved not His Divine nature, but His Divine mission. 
cf, Bruce—Humiliation of Christ, p. 143, footnote. 
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that writer carried the theory of Kenosis to its logical 
conclusion, and his defence of the theory demonstrated 
its utter inadequacy to offer the relief of which its 
sponsors were in search. Contrasted with Thomasius, 
who argued a Kenosis in the sphere of “ relative ‘” 
or metaphysical attributes, Gess applied the -theory 
to all the Divine attributes, without reservation. To 
him the evacuation was absolute and complete. Even 
the loss of eternal holiness, as Bruce points out, was 
one of the accompaniments of incarnation ;* and 
“incarnation involved the loss not only of the perfect 
knowledge of the world called omniscience, but of the 
perfect vision of God denominated in the Thomasian 
theory absolute knowledge.’’*? The logos, having 
suffered the extinction of His eternal Self-consciousness 
gradually recovered it in the course of His incarnate 
life.. The logos became, did not take the place of, 
a human soul, and, although that ‘‘ becoming ”’ 
signified the surrender of Divine prerogatives, the 
logos gradually became conscious of His identity. 
The Jewish associations of Christ, and occasional 
recollections of His pre-incarnate state, assisted the 
growth of Self-consciousness. We observe that Sir 
Oliver Lodge, in a suggestive chapter, finds relief in this 
view of the matter. We quote a characteristic sen- 
tence : “From the record it appears that the memory, 
the consciousness, of what He was and why He had 
come, what was the meaning of His life and what was 
expected of Him, or rather what.He Himself had 
determined to do, seemed gradually to dawn upon 
Him.’ 


rt. Humiliation of Christ, p. 149. 
2. Ibid, p. 145. 
3. Reason and Belief, pp. 70-83. 
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Now, what on the theory of Gess, does the sur- 
render of the attributes by the incarnate Jogos imply ? 
The main object of the theory is to ensure the posses- 
sion by Jesus of a human soul, and the enjoyment 
of a truly human experience. Either, then, the 
logos, Who was the proper subject of exinanition 
was truly human, as human, that is to say, as our- 
selves, or He was not. If He was truly human how 
could He have been the God-man and the Saviour 
of the world? If He was not, the Gessian theory 
does not carry the Self-depotentiation of the logos 
sufficiently far, and professes to state what attributes 
are, and what attributes are not, necessary to the 
proper existence of Deity. Moreover, Gess actually 
allowed for the possibility of certain recollections of 
the pre-incarnate state of the logos reaching the 
human Self-consciousness of Jesus, and, therefore, 
the absolute character of the Self-depotentiation of 
the logos is seen to be more apparent than real. The 
Gessian theory simply serves to emphasise the fact 
that if God be regarded as the possessor of Divine 
attributes, especially the attributes with which the 
present inquiry is chiefly concerned, it becomes a 
highly hazardous undertaking to allow the Jogos to 
surrender the prerogatives for which they stand, and 
at the same time to reconcile the character of the 
logos, so depotentiated, with the evangelic narratives 
-of His life and work. For, in the Gospel which identi- 
fies the logos with the historical Jesus, all the marks 
of the Jogos-nature are conspicuously present. Gess 
simply clings to the name and empties it of its true 
significance. 

Another type of Kenotic theory is defended by 
Ebrard, and need not long detain us. In his attempt 
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to find a place for the doctrine of the attributes he 
has advocated a view of them which is absolutely 
untenable. According to this writer, the Kenosis 
does not signify the evacuation by Christ of the 
attributes of omnipotence, omnipresence and omni- 
science, which were the possession of His eternal 
logos-nature; but, that He so retained these that 
they could be expressed or manifested, not in reference 
to the collective universe, but in reference only to 
particular objects presenting themselves to His notice 
in time and space. Hence, the Jogos incarnate re- 
tained these attributes, but with a restriction of the 
area within which they were operative. The logos 
incarnate, on this view, was omnipotent, but His 
was applied omnipotence, and signified unlimited 
power to work miracles. Similarly, omniscience 
remained in an applied form as an unlimited power to 
see through all objects which He wished to see through ; 
and omnipresence remained in an applied form as 
an unlimited power to transport Himself whither He 
would. If we say that the attributes of the logos 
incarnate are reduced to compatibility with the 
human nature which the logos assumed, and were 
operative only within that narrow field, we shall be 
expressing the real point in Ebrard’s theory. He 
requires the attributes for the Jogos, but not in their 
absolute form; they must be accommodated to suit 
the measures of that humanity which the Logos 
assumed in the Incarnation. 


There is one question, and one only, which needs 
asking here. What warrant is there for the dis- 
tinction drawn by Ebrard between the Divine attri- 
butes as absolute and applied ? What, for instance 
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is applied omnipotence, distinguished from absolute 
omnipotence, which is regarded as one of the per- 
fections of Deity ? And, how is the doctrine that 
Christ, as man, possessed applied omniscience, to be 
reconciled with His profession of ignorance ?* 


These three Continental types of Kenotic theory 
are attempts to show how the logos incarnate could 
be God without possessing in identical fashion those 
attributes which are predicated of the Supreme 
: Being. Thomasius, drawing a distinction between 
moral and metaphysical attributes, makes the latter 
class the subject of Kenosis. But the distinction is 
purely arbitrary and gratuitous. Gess argues a 
Kenosis of all the Divine attributes, but is in imminent 
danger of having reduced the Jogos wholly within 
the dimensions of humanity,—a danger of which he 
is fully aware and against which he endeavours to 
guard himself by the deus ex machina of the incarnate 
logos’ flashes of recollection of His pre-incarnate 
state. Ebrard mediates between Thomasius and 
Gess, and, whilst regarding the so-called metaphysical 
attributes as still the possession of the incarnate logos, 
evacuates them of much of their content,—of as much, 
indeed, as is necessary to bring them within the measure 
and limitations of the human nature of Christ. 


All these writers start with the assumption that 
God possesses certain attributes which are (presum- 
ably) necessary to the fulness of His Deity. But, 
in view of the Christological problem of the relation 
of the two natures in the single Person of Jesus Christ, 
these attributes, which are the possession of the Jogos 
in His pre-incarnate state, must undergo some modifi- 


1. cf, Bruce—Humiliation of Christ, p. 183. 
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cation before they can belong to the Jogos in His 
incarnate state. Clearly, if the Jogos incarnate be 
God-man—the possessor of two natures however 
they may be conjoined—the advocates of the Kenotic 
view of the Incarnation are bound to hold that some 
attributes, commonly ascribed to Deity, may be 
withdrawn without prejudice to His perfection as 
God. And once this is granted, there is no logical 
reason why all the Divine attributes should not be 
similarly treated, leaving Deity to be defined in terms 
simply of absolute or essential Being. But none of 
the above advocates of Kenotic theory seems to have 
been driven to seek this harbour of refuge. 


Clearly, their manifold difficulties and the many 
inconsistencies into which they fall; are due to the 
presupposition with which they all set out, that God 
does possess certain attributes, and that these attri- 
butes, or some of them, are the aspects or prerogatives 
of Divine Being, of which the Logos, in His incarnation, 
emptied Himself. That such a theory should have 
been devised at all, proves that the Christological 
problem stood in dire need of help.. And the failure 
of these writers seems to justify the conclusion that, 
starting with the view of God as the possessor of 
Divine attributes, and of the Incarnation as a Self- 
emptying, by the Logos, of some or all of those attri- 
butes, the Christological problem is not capable of 
solution along those hazardous and highly speculative 
lines. : 


Among the defenders of Kenotic theory in 
England may be mentioned Dr. Gore, whose views 
are embodied in one essay of the volume, entitled 
“Lux Mundi,” and also in his Bampton Lectures: 
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“Dissertations on subjects connected with the 
Incarnation’’; and whose position approximates 
to that of Thomasius. Dr. Gore appears to hold the 
view that Christ did surrender some of the Divine 
attributes; a point of view which leads to the 
inquiry why Christ should have surrendered only some, 
and not all, of the attributes ;* especially as the attri- 
butes which He is said to have surrendered are 
precisely those attributes which He, as logos incarnate, 
possessed and exercised. A countryman of our own, 
the late Principal T. C. Edwards, better known as the 
author of a bfilliant Commentary on I Corinthians, 
took up a position much the same as Dr. Gore’s." 


We may follow Dr. Sanday in his summary- 
‘criticism of the theory: “So far as I can see, the 
formal theory of Kenosis rests upon an altogether 
insufficient basis, both biblical and historical.”* But 
the most formidable criticism to which the theory is 
open springs from a consideration of the celebrated 
passage in Ep. Philippians. We venture to submit 
that S. Paul had not in his mind, when inditing this 
passage, any view ot the Divine attributes upon which 
the whole theory of Kenosis has been made to rest 
by Continental and English advocates of the theory. 
On the contrary, S. Paul is inculcating upon the 
Philippians the duty of self-abnegation by reference 
to the mind of Christ. 


A brief discussion of the critical phrase cavrdv 
éxévwoev will suffice to set the words in their proper 
perspective relative to the Theological, as distinct from 
the exegetical, question, which they have been made 
to involve. 
ri. The God Man, p. 70. 2. Christologies Ancient and Modern, p. 72. 
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What is the New Testament meaning of Kevow ? 
The verb is used only four times elsewhere, and is 
peculiar to S. Paul who, in the earlier passages, em- 
ploys the verb strictly in a metaphorical and moral 
sense, synonymously with the group xarapyé, 
akupdw, eovdevew, and aéberew. If law makes 
heirs, faith is made void (Rom, IV., 14—xkekévwrat 
4 miorts); Paul was sent to preach the Gospel, not 
with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should 
be made of none effect (I Cor., I., 17—iva pa) KevoOip 
© otavpos tot Xpiucrov; for Paul it were better to 
die than that any man should make his glorying 
void (I Cor. IX., 15—17d Kadynpd pov ovdels Keviboret) ; 
he sent his brethren to collect at Corinth “lest our 
boasting of you should be vain (cevw67) in this behalf.” 
(Hie Cor, EXS 3); 


Though we have only the above instances of the 
use of xevdw elsewhere in the New Testament, its 
metaphorical and moral meaning, that of making 
anything ineffective, is uniform within these limits, 
exhibiting none of those shades of meaning which are 
associated with other N.T. expressions. On the 
strict ground of analogy, therefore, xevow can have 
but a metaphorical and moral meaning in the passage 
under consideration, “‘ but Himself did He make of 
no reputation,’ It is true that the verb bears the 
original signification of emptying, and in this sense 
even Origen set the example of interpreting it here. 
But S. Paul does not elsewhere give the verb a quasi- 
literal or realistic meaning, and thus the onus of proof 
lies upon those who hold that here, in the fifth and. 
remaining case, S. Paul speaks of any kind of 
““emptying.”’ Moreover, in its literal and “ real- 
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istic ’’ meaning, xevdw implies the complete exhaus- 
tion of what is emptied. 


A Kenotic system seeking justification from this 
verb must be thorough-going and consistent with the 
literal meaning of the word. The object is ‘“‘ Him- 
self,” the action admits of no gradations or modifi- 
cations ; the Kenotist must be prepared to defend the 
full logical consequences of his interpretation. The 
literal (and, if Pauline, exceptional) use of the verb 
compels the inquiry of what did Christ empty Him- 
self? A question which, as we have seen, yields a 
variety of answers which simply complicate the 
problem. The question does not arise when the verb 
is understood in the ethical sense usually assigned to 
it by S. Paul. Moreover, the emphasis is to be laid 
rather upon the reflexive pronoun than even upon the 
verb. It is not only the voluntariness of the Kenosis 
that is asserted ; rather it is that Christ made Himself 
and none other the Object of it. We, therefore, con- 
clude that the phrase éavrdv éxévwoev, without 
giving as much as a hint as to the manner in which 
the relations between the two natures of the God-man 
were adjusted in the Incarnation, or suggesting that 
He laid aside any attribute or power of His Deity, 
asserts that the Incarnation, from the process of 
becoming man to the death of the cross, was the 
sequel of the Self-effacement of Him, Who though 
existing in the form of God, deemed it not robbery 
that there was equality with God. 


The Kenotic theory, in so far as it constitutes an 
attempt to adjust the relation of the Divine nature 
and human nature in the Person of Jesus Christ, ap- 
pears to be powerless to offer any relief. Its failure is 

M 
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largely due to a false exegesis of the critical passage 
in Ep. Philippians. But behind that exegesis was 
the prior belief that certain attributes could properly 
be predicated of God, and that these attributes, or 
some of them, could be abandoned, surrendered or 
modified, without prejudice to the true Deity of Him 
Who surrendered them. Hence, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that, whilst God retained His Divine attributes 
during the incarnate state of the logos, His Son, the 
logos Himself, without ceasing to be God-man, 
possessed only some of these attributes, or none at 
all, or possessed them in a.form in which they are 
well nigh unrecognisable. 


Before dismissing the subject, reference may be 
made to the latest attempt to bring the Christological 
problem nearer solution. Dr. Sanday in his recent 
volume, ‘Christologies Ancient and Modern,” lays. 
down the presuppositions of a modern Christology. 
He calls in the aid of Psychology ; and it may be said 
that the basis of the tentative Christology which Dr. 
Sanday proposes is Psychological. He calls attention 
to the increasing importance which, in recent years, 
has been attached to the sub- or subliminal con- 
sciousness in human experience. Dr. Sanday believes 
that Theology may derive valuable and important 
help from Psychological inquiries into the nature and 
extent of that class of experiences which belong to 
the subliminal consciousness. Hence, Dr. Sanday 
is led to declare that “The proper seat or Jocus of all 
Divine indwelling, or Divine action upon the human 
soul, is the subliminal consciousness ”’ and, further- 
more, that ‘‘ The same, or the corresponding, sub- 
liminal consciousness is the proper seat or locus of the 
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Deity of the incarnate Christ.”* This method of 
conceiving the Person of Christ is held to yield full 
satisfaction to the humanity, and at the same time to 
leave an opening “‘by which the Deity of the Incar- 
nate preserves its continuity with the infinitude of 
Godhead,’ and “‘ it does full and equal justice to all 
the historical data. It recognises at one and the same 
time a real manhood and a real Godhead.’ 


There is no denying the importance of Dr. 
Sanday’s contribution to the study of the vexed 
problems of _Christology. Possibly, objection may 
be raised on the ground that Psychological inquiries 
into the nature and extent of the subliminal conscious- 
ness have not proceeded far enough to justify their 
employment in Christology. But, even so, enough 
has been done in this field to warrant the hope that 
it contains the answer to many of the perplexing 
questions which arise concerning the ultimate nature 
of personality. 


The main question with which we are here con- 
cerned is: What, on Dr. Sanday’s view, becomes of 
the doctrine of the attributes? Seeing that the 
subliminal consciousness is proposed as the seat or 
locus of the Deity of the incarnate Christ, we are 
warranted in asking, of what is that Deity consti- 
tuted ? Does it include any of the attributes which 
are misnamed “ relative”’ or ‘‘ metaphysical ’’ attri- 
butes ? If so, in what sense is the proposition to be 
understood that the subliminal consciousness is the 
seat of Divine indwelling under the form, say, of 
omnipotence ? It is quite true, of course, that the 
expression “ subliminal consciousness ” includes much 


%.) -p. 159. 2. p. 166. 8. ps 257- 
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more than appears in the course of our normal con- 
scious life. And, by analogy, there is no violence done 
to the Person of Christ by attributing to Him the richer 
and fuller content of ‘‘subliminal”’ consciousness. 
If we have it, and if He was truly man, there is no 
valid reason why it should be withheld from Him. 
But we are entitled to ask whether the analogy of 
human personality affords any justification for the 
ascription to Christ of a subliminal consciousness 
which is roomy enough to accommodate Divine omni- 
potence or Divine omniscience, in such a way that 
these attributes emerge from the subliminal at times 
of exceptional stress and withdraw into the subliminal 
when they are no longer required ? 


It seems to the present writer that the problem 
of Christology can never be satisfactorily solved unless 
and until it is preceded by a full and frank discussion 
of the doctrine of the Divine attributes. Of course, 
the problem may be stated and left as insoluble by 
reason, as was done in the formula of Chalcedon. But 
if the Incarnation is to be at all discussed, and if any 
attempt is to be made to exhibit and explain the 
relation of the two natures in the one Person of Jesus 
Christ, the doctrine of the Divine attributes must 
come up for prior settlement. 


The preceding discussion clearly shews that when 
God is regarded as a Being of whom certain Divine 
attributes may be predicated, any attempt to discuss 
the rationale of the Incarnation must take account 
of them. For, the Incarnation is the doctrine which 
states that the Son of God became man, and that in 
the Person of the historical Jesus were two natures, 
one Divine and one human, and both existing in the 
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fulness of their perfections. Hence, if the Divine 
attributes, and more particularly the so-called 
“metaphysical ’”’ attributes, are necessary ways of 
thinking about God, the question must arise whether 
the Jogos incarnate, the possessor of a Divine nature, 
could be, in the strict sense, very God without them. 
This seems to the present writer to amount to a 
confession that the Incarnation is to be discussed with 
reference to certain metaphysical conceptions the 
validity of which is taken for granted, and the 
Incarnation itself ultimately depends upon no higher 
reason than that there was nothing which an omni- 
potent Person could not do if He wished. On this 
showing, the Incarnation becomes less an act of Self- 
abasement than an act of Self-aggrandisement. 


The manifold difficulties which cluster around the 
doctrine of the Divine attributes, especially when they 
are discussed in relation to theories of the Person of 
Christ, negatively tend to discount their validity and 
to challenge their immemorial claim to be rightful 
ways of thinking about God; and, positively, these 
same difficulties seem to call for a more ethical treat- 
ment of the questions at issue. The relation of the 
Incarnate Jogos to the Supreme Being will then not 
be as between the God-man and a Deity Who is consti- 
tuted of certain attributes which tend to invest the 
incarnate state of the Son of God with almost insuper- 
able difficulties, and to challenge either the reality 
of His Deity or of His humanity. Ethically con- 
ceived, God is Love, and His Fatherhood is the 
ultimate truth the human mind need grasp. To 
introduce the doctrine of the attributes is simply to 
substitute a lower conception of God for the im- 
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measurably higher conception of Him as love, and to 
saddle the doctrine of the Incarnation with difficulties 
which are as unnecessary as they are insurmountable. 
The historical manifestation of the Son of God can 
never be less.than an insoluble problem, as long as 
Theologians, surrendering the plain sense of the 
teaching of Jesus, define Deity in terms of infinite 
substance and its attributes. Nor can that meta- 
physical definition, manipulate it as and how we may, 
account for the loving condescension to which the fact 
of the Incarnation witnesses. Anyone who has been 
at pains to become familiarised with the barren course 
of Kenotic speculation, will experience some difficulty 
in dissenting from Ottley’s view that: “ The history 
of Christian doctrine supplies us with but too many 
instances of the errors into which thought has been 
led by simply insisting on logical inference and ceasing 
to be ethical and spiritual... .. . The safeguard 
against premature dogmatism is to reflect steadily 
on the degree of profound and lifelong communion 
with the source of all love, which lies behind the 
quiet words of the Apostle of love, He gave His Son." 


t, Doctrine of the Incarnation, p. 662. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE DIVINE 2AITTRIBUIES IN THE 
LIGHT OF PSYCHOLOGY: 


N this chapter and the three chapters which follow, 
an attempt will be made to account for the origin, 
and to discuss the objective validity, of the concepts 
embodied in the terms omnipotence, omniscience, 
and omnipresence. How came these predicates to 
be applied to God, and what validity, if any, do they 
possess when regarded as expressing necessary per- 
fections of Deity ? Are these attributes purely the 
product of human thinking, or, do they form part of 
the content of Divine Revelation ? 


Beliefs which can be adequately explained on 
Psychological grounds are to be distinguished from 
beliefs which are induced by the direct action of the 
Supernatural; that is to say, that which man says 
about God is to be distinguished from that which 
God says about Himself. This presupposes the 
possibility that God can come into immediate and 
direct contact with the human spirit. The pre- 
supposition is based upon a variety of religious 
phenomena of a highly subjective character, which 
cannot be made to yield to the application of 
strict scientific method. The rigid and uniform use 
of the much-abused term “ revelation ”’ must confine 
both the fact and the method to the good pleasure 
of Deity ; and that which God is pleased directly to 
communicate to the individual human spirit concerning 
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Himself, is necessarily true for that spirit. On the 
other hand, human affirmations about Deity are not 
necessarily true; and with increasing knowledge, 
may, and often do, require modification and re- 
statement. In the Old Testament, God is represented 
as opening intercourse with men by various means. 
But the Old Testament ascription of physical char- 
acteristics to Yahwe clearly does not constitute Him 
a Being of physical parts. That anthropomorphic 
method of representing Deity proves only that the 
men of old thought and spoke of Him in terms of their 
own bodily characteristics. Nor does the modern 
ascription to God of personality, and of the highest 
and most perfect features of intelligent self-conscious- 
ness, constitute Him a Being of that order. The 
modern method, which, after all, is but the substitu- 
tion of psychical, for the earlier physical, anthropo- 
morphism, merely proves that we who thus think of 
God, possess the characteristics which we attribute 
to Him. Similarly, the application of the meta- 
physical category of substance to God, which is an 
inference from the assumed nature of the soul as 
spiritual substance, proves absolutely nothing beyond 
the bare fact (which is really self-evident and needs 
no proof) that Theology is always relative to the limits 
of human knowledge at any given time. Hence, 
these several methods, physical, psychical and meta- 
physical, of giving concrete expression to the fact of 
God, are entirely without prejudice to the possibility 
of Divine Self-communication, or Revelation. It 
must be taken for granted that there are certain 
experiences of the soul which are the fruits of the 
mystical union between the human spirit and the 
Divine spirit ; and that these experiences are valid 
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for those who are privileged to enjoy them. The 
Divine attributes with which we are here concerned 
do not belong to the content of Revelation, properly 
so-called. They represent Theological beliefs which 
can be explained adequately on Psychological 
grounds. Whether these beliefs do, or do not, corres- 
pond to the real nature of God, are questions which 
will come up for consideration at a later stage. For 
the moment, we are concerned simply with the 
character of these beliefs in themselves. 
Consciousness of limitation constitutes one of the 
chief marks of human finitude. In his restricted 
power, fragmentary knowledge, and circumscribed 
‘movements, man displays his limitations. He is 
aware that there are many things he cannot do, many 
matters he cannot know, and many spatial determina- 
tions he cannot transcend. All men, savage and 
civilised, possess this sense of limitation. It is 
equally true that all, or the vast majority of, men 
are dominated by the sense of the supernatural. 
There may be, but this is doubtful, aboriginal tribes 
in which this sense is wanting. Wherever men 
relate themselves to unseen powers, whether in nature 
or out of it, there the rudiments, at least, of religion 
are found. The science of Anthropology, declares 
Farnell, shews ‘“ that all through the present societies 
of savage men there prevails an extraordinary 
uniformity, in spite of much local variation, in ritual 
and mythology, a uniformity so striking as to suggest 
belief in an ultimately identical tradition, or, perhaps, 
more reasonably, the psychologic theory that the 
human brain-cell in different races at the same stage 
of development responds with the same religious 
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speech or the same religious act to the same stimuli 
supplied by its environment.’’’ And, in a suggestive 
chapter on “ The Evolution of Prayer,’’ he points out 
that many of the lower races have spontaneously 
developed genuine prayer in the modern sense.” 


Gommon to all Religions is the belief in unseen 
powers ; or, the fact of the supernatural, as we may 
venture to describe this general characteristic. But 
these unseen powers are conceived, and this fact is 
expressed, in manifold ways, some higher, some 
lower. If we grant, for the sake of argument, that 
the fact of the supernatural, as we have called it, isa 
subjective product purely, it is nevertheless true that 
the methods, by means of which men represent that 
product to themselves, are at least as real and as 
valid as the ways in which they conceive of them- 
selves.. Let the assumed external power be a pro- 
jection of the human mind, explanations must still 
be sought both for the appearance of external and 
independent reality, with which these creations of 
the mind are endowed, and for the voluntary sub- 
jection of their creators to the terrible and terrifying 
beings which are the offspring of their own imagina- 
tion. Credit a demon with supernatural power ; the 
demon may be a delusion, but the power must be 
real. If it is not truly an attribute of the demon, it 
must belong to him who imagines the demon to 
possess it. : 


These two facts, namely, man’s consciousness of 
limitation, and his sense of the supernatural, are 
complementary. Without the former, the latter 
would be superfluous ; without the latter, the former 
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would be unthinkable. And there is a well-defined 
and almost universal tendency in human thinking, 
to represent the supernatural agencies, which are 
conceived as external persons or powers, as being 
what men themselves are not. Whatever degree of 
truth there may be in the statement that man makes 
God in his own image, it is undeniably true that he 
is not content to worship or fear a supernatural being 
who is in all respects like himself. There must be 
points of dissimilarity, as well as of similarity, between 
the worshipper and the object which is deemed worthy 
of worship. In certain parts of West Africa, where 
men are given to the worship of inanimate objects, 
it is within the writer’s personal knowledge that these 
inanimate objects are credited with powers which the 
people who yield them worship do not possess and 
consequently cannot exercise. It is immaterial, we 
repeat, to the present discussion whether the objects 
of human worship do or do not possess the super- 
natural powers with which they are endowed. Our 
concern, for the moment, is simply with the ways in 
which those objects come to be credited with such 
powers. But it is important to note that, often in the 
estimation of those who worship them, inanimate 
objects are simply the visible embodiments of invisible 
beings who are supposed actually to possess and to 
exercise the supernatural powers referred to. Man, 
conscious of his own limited power, fancies his need 
of an object of worship whose power, unlike his own, 
is unlimited. Deity, to be worthy of the name, must 
possess in abundance that which man possesses but 
partially. Hence, by a process of thought which is 
certainly natural, and which, in view of its universal 
character, is apparently necessary, man tends to endow 
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the supernatural with the attribute of unlimited power. 
The ascription of omnipotence to Deity is simply a 
naive and unreflecting extension of this tendency. 
Without really inquiring what is logically involved 
in the belief, the tendency of the human mind, faced 
by the fact of the supernatural, is to regard Deity as 
endowed with the power to do everything man 
cannot do, and, ultimately, to do everything without 
qualification. Because, once it is assumed to be the 
mark of Divine perfection fully to possess that which 
is man’s only in part, any limitation of the power of 
Deity must be regarded as signifying a blot on His 
perfection.. The fact of power, therefore, in the case 
of each individual is a datum of experience; the 
ascription of omnipotence, or almighty power, to 
Deity, is a deduction from human experience, and is 
a Psychological process simply. If we could escape 
from our limitations, our conception of God, both in 
respect of power, and of the other attributes with 
which we are concerned, would, no doubt, have to 
be radically transformed, if, indeed, it would not have 
to be abandoned altogether. “‘ What we have got to 
do,” declares the late Professor Nettleship, ‘is to 
get out of our limitations, and this means to be at the 
centre of things; and if we could be and do this 
entirely, we should be God.’’’ 


Starting from the fact of power, which is given 
him in experience, man conceives Deity as possessing 
unlimited power. God is able to do, and to be God 
in reality as well as in name, He must be able to do 
that which man cannot accomplish. To assert that 
there are certain actions which God cannot perform, 
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is to reduce Him, to that extent, within the limits of 
human impotence. It is probably correct to say that 
man’s consciousness of power is the most funda- 
mental fact in his present psycho-physical experience. 
This involves, as we have previously remarked, the 
consciousness as well that his power is limited. ‘‘ Deep 
calleth unto deep’; and it is but natural that man- 
kind, throughout its religious history, should have 
represented the gods in terms of the ultimate in its 
own experience. Hence, the gods of history, not- 
withstanding their multiplicity and variety, have 
this in common, namely, that they are beings of super- 
natural power, largely exempt from the physical 
limitations and natural frailties of their devotees. 
This is the characteristic that bridges the otherwise 
almost impassable gulf between the Zeus of Greek 
mythology, and the God of Christian Theology. 
Differing, as they do differ, in almost innumerable 
other points, both the Greek Zeus and the God of 
Christianity are conceived as beings endowed with 
the attribute of omnipotence." 

In Old Testament history, as we have already 
discovered grounds for believing, the most primitive 
conception of God is that of a Being possessed of 
unlimited power. Indications are not wanting that 
the conception took its rise in the personification of 
elemental forces, and in the apotheosis of natural 
phenomena. Ali that is really known of the original 
significance of the venerable titles by which God was 
designated, lends some countenance to this view, 
which, arguing from the analogy of the gods of the 
other races of antiquity, has all the elements of 
plausibility. It is probable that Elohim, a word 
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which combines a plural form with a singular meaning, 
and the corresponding singular e/, are connected with 
the notion of power. The plural form, as Addis 
remarks, may have referred originally to a number 
of supernatural powers which were conceived as 
manifesting themselves at one place or on one 
occasion.* In the Old Testament, the God of Israel 
is also frequently referred to as the “‘ Lord of Hosts ”’ ; 
and the powers of whole armies are not to be com- 
pared with the power which He actually possesses, 
and which He can, if He choose, wield. Bearing in 
mind the conditions in which this title may be pre- 
sumed to have first seen the light, its application to 
Yahwe seems perfectly natural. A people bent on 
conquest, and conscious of the fact that their solidarity 
and cohesion, as a nation, formed the prime guarantee 
of success in the field, could not have conceived their 
God otherwise than as a God of battles. Their notion 
of Deity was dictated by the practical needs and 
exigencies of the situation in which they found 
themselves. The crudities inseparably bound up, 
at the start, with such a view, tended gradually to 
disappear ; and the Old Testament itself proves that, 
whereas the primitive title was preserved as part of 
the nation’s religious nomenclature, its meaning was 
gradually sublimated and refined. But the national 
conviction that Yahweis a God of might is never lost, 
and the pages of the Old Testament, as a whole, shew 
how tenaciously the people clung to the idea. Al- 
though the representation, in its refined and sublimer 
form, is distinctly of a religious type, we have failed 
to discover any ground for thinking that the Jews 
ever thought of omnipotence as a Divine attribute. 


1. Hebrew Religion, p. 18. 
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The New Testament conception of God, though 
rooted historically in Old Testament Theology, marks 
a noteworthy advance upon the Old Testament 
conception. The notion of God as a God of power 
and of might, whilst indeed never wholly lost sight of, 
tends to recede into the background. In the New 
Testament in general, and in the teaching of Jesus 
in particular, the dominant note is not that of Divine 
power, but of Divine Fatherhood ; and, in those passages 
in which the former idea is relatively to the fore, it is 
found in intimate and suggestive conjunction with 
the more ethical and more spiritual idea of the Father- 
hood of God. The New Testament representation of 
God, therefore, has reference primarily to the practical 
needs of men as religious beings ; and, there is little, 
if any, evidence to prove that any attempt is made 
to construct a theory of the Divine nature. That 
theoretical development, if development it be, was 
left to a subsequent, and, as we venture to believe, 
a less inspired, period in the history of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, there is, in the New Testament, enough 
of the representation of God as a God of power, to 
prove the dependence of the New upon the Old Testa- 
ment, and to shew that the intervening history has 
not succeeded in divesting Deity altogether of the 
earlier characteristics. Dr. Sanday has noted the 
persistence, throughout the sacred records, of the 
metaphor of “speaking,” as applied to God. He 
links together Genesis III, 8, and Hebrews I., I, 2, 
and whilst admitting that “the language of Genesis 
is very different from that of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,” adds that ‘we might say that the most 
advanced conception o :modern philosophy was all 
contained in germ in the simple primitive belief of the 
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writer of the early document incorporated in the book 
of Genesis.’”* But, granting the persistence of the 
metaphor, the problem is to account for its origin. 
In this particular case, it seems clear that the solution 
is psychological. Man, possessing and exercising the 
power of speech, has attributed the same power to 
God. But speech is related to thought; and if the 
former, when applied to Deity, is to be regarded 
merely as a metaphor, why not the latter ? As thought 
and speech, in human experience, bear some relation 
to action,—to the power to accomplish at least some 
things of which man thinks and concerning which 
he speaks,—it would seem that the ascription of 
power to Deity is also merely metaphorical. Dr. 
Sanday, who has been good enough to discuss the point 
with the present writer, accepts the view that those 
who conceived of God as ‘‘ speaking ” were merely 
employing the most convenient method of describing 
the process that went on in their own minds. The 
same explanation will suffice to account for the 
ascription to God of the attributes with which we are 
dealing. 

It is still a more significant fact that, if the New 
Testament doctrine of the Fatherhood of God has 
displaced, to a considerable extent, the primitive 
anthropomorphic representations, Jesus, the Divine 
logos, is, as we have already seen, endowed with power 
which is unlimited. Christian thinkers, accurately 
judging that the eternal logos, Who was one with the 
Father, could not be said to possess prerogatives of 
Divine power which the Father lacked, have long 
clung to the notion of God as omnipotent. It is in 
connexion with logos speculation that the Gerais of 
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the attributes first definitely emerges. Logos, in pre- 
Christian thinking, is conceived as the principle of 
mediation between a transcendent God and His 
creatures. The ascription of the attributes to logos 
was designed to guarantee the effective character of 
that mediation. When once the logos was estab- 
lished in a position of co-existence and equality with 
God, predicates previously applied only to the former 
came, naturally and necessarily, to be applied to the 
First Person in the Trinity. But, in the teaching of 
Jesus, instead of the philosophical notion of God as 
pure, incomprehensible, and transcendent Being (a 
notion with which the concept of logos, as the bearer 
of attributes, is both historically and logically con- 
nected), emphasis is laid on the Fatherhood of God. 
The declaration, with which the ancient Creeds of 
Christendom open, of belief in ‘‘God the Father 
Omnipotent,” represents a fusion of two ideas, one 
fundamentally religious and ethical, the other philo- 
sophical. There is, in the teaching of Jesus concerning 
the Father, no warrant for the fusion; and we may 
venture to state that the description of God as “‘ Father 
Omnipotent ” is altogether foreign to the genius of 
that teaching. Still, this representation has pro- 
foundly affected Christian speculation as to the nature 
of the Godhead throughout the history of the Church. 
The doctrine of the Divine attributes, as we have 
already seen, has a fixed and definite place in Christian 
Dogma and in Systematic Theology. To such a 
degree is this the case, that the existence of these 
Divine attributes is regarded as an ultimate fact, as 
axiomatic as the fact of the Divine Being itself, and 
as the presupposition of all discourse about God and 
His nature. 
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But, notwithstanding the touching loyalty of the 
orthodox to the doctrine of the attributes, we may 
assert unhesitatingly that the continued ascription 
of the attribute of omnipotence to Deity, represents 
the survival of influences which had nothing in 
common with the teaching of Jesus concerning the 
Fatherhood of God, and which, consequently cannot 
appeal to that teaching for support. Moreover, no 
supernatural revelation is required to account for the 
concept of omnipotence, whether applied to Jogos, 
as in pre-Christian thinking, or to God the Father, 
as subsequently. The genesis of the attribute is ade- 
quately explained if we regard it as an inference 
from two facts which are given in experience, namely, 
the consciousness of power, and the consciousness of ~ 
its limitations. Divine beings are, in most, if not all, 
Religions, conceived as possessing power, but without 
the limitations by which its possession and use are 
conditioned in human experience. 


The psychological explanation here advanced 
will suffice adequately to account also for the ascrip- 
tion to Deity of the attributes of omniscience and 
omnipresence. As to the former, man is conscious 
both of his own knowledge, and of his own lack of 
knowledge. And, however huge and rapid the 
strides may be which human knowledge is likely to 
take in those fields in which the acquisition of know- 
ledge by man is possible, the futuré ever will be, as 
it ever has been, to ordinary mortals, a bound and 
sealed volume. Faced by this cardinal. fact, man 
has felt it necessary to attribute to Deity the fulness 
of knowledge which he himself manifestly lacks: 
The belief in Divine leading and guidance is intimately 
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bound up with the belief in the Divine all-knowledge. 
And it is on record that the nation which extricated 
the nature of God from the mazes of polytheistic 
error, firmly and fervently believed both in Divine 
guidance, and in the existence of Divine knowledge 
which was immeasurably higher and fuller than that 
of man. Wanderers as they were upon the face of 
the earth, fugitives from oppressive task-masters, 
and pilgrims bound for the land of promise, the one 
element of certainty, in the midst of much that was 
uncertain, was that God, Who was their Guide, knew. 
We should, doubtless, be correct in stating that this 
belief of theirs was a practical belief, based upon the 
insistent needs of the moment. Certainly, they do 
not seem to have been perplexed, as we moderns are, 
by the inquiry why, if God had knowledge of events 
which had still to come to pass, and if, besides, He 
possessed endless resources of power, He did not 
employ this fulness of knowledge in conjunction with 
His great power, to prevent some of, if not all, the 
evils. which befell His chosen people. They were 
convinced, whether the conviction was or was not 
based upon reason, that the future, which was all 
unknown to them, was known to their God. 


The New Testament embodies this view of God’s 
knowledge in unambiguously clear terms. The fact 
that God knows is advanced, time and again, as a 
reason why men should banish anxiety, and should 
endure present ills, fortified by the promise of future 
glory. Saint Paul insists upon the fact of Divine 
fore-knowledge ;? and, in the second of the two passages 
referred to, grounds in fore-knowledge the voluntary 
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actions of God. But there is hardly any attempt 
made to grapple with any of the profound problems of 
life and conduct which must suggest themselves if 
Divine foreknowledge be accepted as a fact. For 
instance, although St. Paul emphasises Divine fore- 
knowledge and Divine sovereignty, on the one hand, 
and human free-will and human responsibility, on 
the other hand, he makes no attempt to reconcile 
them. This fact, in the opinion of certain com- 
mentators, detracts not at all from the truth of these 
‘seemingly contradictory ideas. Sanday and Headlam, 
in their learned commentary on Romans, defend them 
on the ground that “ the language of all deeply religious 
minds ”’ is the language of ‘‘ an apparently irreconcil- 
able contradiction.’”’ In their opinion the only solution 
of those problems “consistent with the reality of 
religious belief,” is to believe them to be insoluble. 
The high credentials of these commentators relieves 
us of the necessity of apologising for quoting them at 
some length. “ Religion,’ they say, 


“at any rate a religion based on morality, de- 
mands two things. To satisfy our intellectual 
belief the God whom we believe in must be 
Almighty, i.e., omnipotent and omniscient ; in 
order that our moral life may be real our will 
must be free. But these beliefs are not in them- 
selves consistent. If God be Almighty He 
must have created us with full knowledge of 
what we should become, and the responsibility 
therefore for what we are can hardly rest with 
ourselves. If, on the other hand, our will is 
free, there is a department where God (if we 
judge the Divine mind on the analogy of human 
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minds) cannot have created us with full know- 
ledge.”’' 


Hence, a religion based on morality demands 
(a) belief in Divine omnipotence, which makes morality 
in any real sense, impossible ; and (0) belief in human 
free-will, which is incompatible with the attribute of 
Divine omniscience ! We, on our part, venture to 
suggest that a religion which clings to these Divine 
attributes, despite the logical and practical contra- 
dictions to which they lead, must be based, not on 
morality, but on metaphysics. If freedom of the 
human will be an essential condition of personal 
morality, and if that freedom is inconsistent with 
certain so-called Divine attributes, then we must be 
prepared to abandon the attributes for a more ethical 
view of the Divine nature. Nor need we go far in 
search of such a view ; it is to be found in the teaching 
of Jesus concerning the Fatherhood of God. 


Although, as we have already remarked, the 
New Testament speaks of God’s knowledge, it is of 
importance to observe that, in the evangelic narra- 
tives, it is to the Divine Father, intimately concerned 
as He is represented to be, in the welfare of His 
children, that knowledge is ascribed. The teaching 
of Jesus prompts the question whether, given the 
concept of God as Father, there is really any need to 
retain the doctrine of the metaphysical attributes. 
Does not the notion of the Divine Fatherhood contain 
all that mankind need ever know of God, and indeed, 
all that mankind can ever know of Him? There is, 
of course, the further question,—How far is the 
doctrine of the attributes, which embody concepts 
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of religious metaphysic, consistent with the ethical 
representation of God as Father? Christian Theo- 
logians apparently without any suspicion of incon- 
gruity, not to mention inconsistency, have succeeded 
in grafting the metaphysical on to the ethical, and have 
long clung to the belief that the Divine Father is 
omniscient. This attitude has, doubtless, been dic- 
tated by the fear of limiting the activities of God, and 
thereby, as it seemed, imperilling His perfection, 
which is presupposed to be compatible only with the 
absolute possession, and the unfettered use of His 
Divine attributes. If the idea of Divine perfection is 
inseparably bound up with these attributes, it may be 
admitted that the efforts of Theologians to safeguard 
them have all the justification in reason they need. 
But it is not self-evident that Divine perfection and 
the metaphysical attributes stand or fall together ; 
and the perfection of God as Father may be found to 
be inconsistent with those attributes. In what sense, 
for instance, can the language and ideas of the following 
quotation be reconciled with the teaching of Jesus ? 
“Our solution of the problem of Free-will, and of 
the problems of history and of individual salvation, 
must finally lie in the full acceptance and realization 
of what is implied by the infinity and the omniscience 
of God.’’* Where, in the teaching of Jesus concerning 
the Father, is the problem of individual salvation, or 
its solution, discussed with reference either to the 
infinitude or to the omniscience of God ? 


Finally, man is conscious not only of limited 
power and limited knowledge, but also of certain 
disabilities which are due to the fact that he is a 
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physical being, subject in all his movements to certain 
physical laws which he cannot circumvent. Modern 
mechanical triumphs, it is true, have profoundly 
modified the conditions in which men lived in primi- 
tive times. But now, as ever, man is aware that he 
can be only in one place at once. To proceed from 
one place to another, even although the distance 
intervening be but a trifling matter, entails movement 
and time. The importance of this limitation, in the 
estimation of men is proved by their efforts to conquer 
it. And they have always had at their service beings 
who have been more or less unaffected and unimpeded 
by such disabilities of time and space. Even those 
Religions in which anthropomorphism is most con- 
spicuously in evidence, assume the existence of 
supernatural beings or powers to whom, or to which, 
the categories of time and space are not that which 
they are to mortals. Mythology is rich in examples 
of supernatural agencies whose movements do not 
depend upon temporal and spatial considerations. 
The distance between this conception of the super- 
natural and the belief that God is ‘‘ everywhere at 
once,” is, no doubt, great. But the same principle 
will suffice adequately to account for both. That 
principle is, that man, faced by the fact of the super- 
natural, and conscious of his partial powers, represents 
the supernatural to himself as being free, to a greater 
or lesser degree, from the restraints and disabilities 
of mortal limitations. 


Jewish monotheism placed Deity upon a throne 
in the heavens, in a position of solitary grandeur, 
and secure in the possession of an unchallenged 
supremacy. But it never lost sight of the fact that 
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the earth was His footstool. High though He was, 
yet had He respect unto the lowly; and although 
He veiled His “ face’ from men, His “ eyes’ wan- 
dered to and fro throughout the whole earth; and 
there was nothing hidden from His gaze, of all that 
the sons of men thought and did. In the sphere of 
action, God is conceived as delegating His powers to 
subordinate agents; but He never relaxes His hold 
of the universe. He is in the world, and everywhere 
in the world, in the sense that nothing mundane 
escapes His all-penetrating gaze. But, in Sheol, the 
dark and cavernous abode of the departed," the 
inhabitants “pass a dim and shadowy existence, 
- unworthy of the name of life, cut off from the memory 
and protecting help of God.”” 


The New Testament representation reflects, in 
the main, the essentially Jewish features. God has 
His abode in the heavens, and is, at the same time, 
intimately concerned in the affairs of men. But here, 
as elsewhere, the doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood 
enters into, and profoundly modifies, the earlier point 
of view. In the version of the Lord’s Prayer found 
in Mathew’s Gospel, the distinctively Christian idea 
of God as Father is combined with the characteristic 
Jewish teaching of God’s abode in the heavens. Thus 
the Prayer is addressed to the Father Who is in 
heaven. In the Lucan version, the Jewish phrase 
“Which art in heaven ”’ is wanting, and the Prayer 
is addressed to “our Father’’ simply. The fact 
that Mathew was compiling his Gospel for Jewish, 
and Luke writing his for Graeco-Roman, readers, is, 
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no doubt, responsible for this peculiarity.* In the 
Synoptic tradition, God can no more separate Himself 
from the children of men, who are His children, than 
any human father from his offspring. Whatever 
vicissitudes may befall a family, the parental status 
and the filial position ever abide. That is the sublime 
teaching of the moving parable recorded in Luke XV. 
The prodigal son is none the less truly a son because 
he is a prodigal. 


It has been shewn that the New Testament view 
of the Divine presence is affected also by the doctrine 
of the logos. The logos is represented, under meta- 
physical categories, as endowed with the attribute 
of omnipresence. As light emanates from a single 
source and is diffused throughout the world, so the 
logos is conceived as diffused in the universe and in 
man. It is true that, elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment,’ God is said to be Light in Whom there is no 
darkness. But the word as used there is a synonym 
for holiness ; and except in so far as the logos touches 
the life of men on its moral] side, there is nothing 
further in common between the two representations. 
The description of God as Light marks His exclusive- 
ness; that of the Jogos as Light emphasises His 
participation in all cosmic, intellectual, and moral 
life. Hence, it is only in connection with the doctrine 
of the logos, with its metaphysical implications, that 
we come into touch, in the New Testament, with 
Divine omnipresence in any consistent sense of the 
term. 

Between the Jewish and New Testament points 
of view, and between both these and the modern 
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doctrine of Divine immanence, there are considerable 
differences. But common to them all is the under- 
lying thought that God is not subject to the physical 
limitations by which human activities are circum- 
scribed. Whether God accomplishes His purpose by 
appearing when, where and how He pleases, asin the 
earlier manner of the book of Genesis; or by dele- 
gating His powers to subordinate beings acting as 
His intermediaries ; or by becoming immanent in 
nature and in man,—there is common to all these 
representations the belief that the temporal and 
spatial restrictions which are imposed on human life, 
are not applicable to Deity. Common to them all, 
also, is the conviction that the Divine presence is not, 
like human presence, conditioned and circumscribed. 
For the moment, we are content simply to note the 
fact, deferring consideration of the question whether 
any of these representations is consistent with the 
Divine attribute of omnipresence, as it is treated in 
Systematic Theology. It may, or may not, be the 
case, as Dr. Sanday, dealing with another phase of 
this inquiry, remarks, that ‘‘ at no point in the series 
is there anything of the nature of contradiction ; 
there is only a fuller and more exact explication of 
meanings already presupposed.”* In any event, 
there seems to be nothing, in the concept of an 
universal Divine presence, which cannot adequately 
be explained on grounds purely psychological. It 
would, indeed, be remarkable if man, conscious as he 
has ever been of his physical limitations, were content 
to worship aGod Who suffered from the like disability. 


To sum up, an attempt has been made to argue 
a psychological basis for the Divine attributes of 
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omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence. The 
ascription of physical characteristics to God, mani- 
festly denotes the activity of the human mind in the 
domain of the supernatural. It is not improbable 
that, when the Old Testament writers refer to the 
“face,” “hands,” and ‘‘eyes” of Yahwe, they meant 
such anthropomorphisms to convey the thought of 
some deeper reality. That, at least, must have been 
involved in the gradual spiritualising of the idea of 
God. It is only in the most primitive stage in the 
evolution of Hebrew religion that it is possible to credit 
Old Testament writers with the belief that God 
possessed these physical features as they themselves 
possessed them. As “expressive metaphors,” once 
more to borrow Dr. Sanday’s terminology, they were, 
no doubt, useful, and, at that stage of religious develop- 
ment, necessary. But their origin is beyond question. 
Given the fact of the supernatural, and the conscious- 
ness of the supernatural in their own experience, the 
problem for them was to represent that fact to 
themselves in satisfying terms. Revelation, or the 
direct Self-communication of God to their minds, 
may be necessary to account for their belief in God. 
But their beliefs about God represent the contribution 
of their minds, as they thought and speculated con- 
cerning His nature, and as they endeavoured to 
represent that Divine nature through the medium 
of language. 


The same psychological explanation will suffice 
to account for the ascription of psychical attributes 
to God. Here, the psychological process may be of 
a more penetrating character, and its results represent, 
doubtless, a more developed stage in the evolution 
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of the idea of God. But between this and the more 
primitive method there is no essential difference. 
The clue to the God without is discovered within ; 
and the whole mental process resolves itself into an 
attempt to follow that clue, and to arrive at a reasoned 
view of God and His nature. Omnipotent Deity is 
the creation of impotent humanity. The conviction 
that God possesses universal power, and universal 
knowledge, and that He can and does transcend the 
temporal and spatial limitations to which mortals are 
subject, springs from a conviction which is rooted 
still more deeply in human experience,—the convic- 
tion, namely, that, in all these aspects of his life and 
history, man, by comparison with God, is a pauper. 
And with lavish prodigality, man, out of his own 
slender stock, dowers God with unrestricted power, 
unlimited knowledge, and a more than regal inde- 
pendence of physical limitations. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES. WHETHER 
OBIECTIVELY: VALID: 


pre question of the truth or falsity of the doctrine 
of the Divine attributes of omnipotence, omni- 
science, and omnipresence, is independent of the 
question of the psychological origin of these Divine 
perfections. And, the process by which, psycho- 
logically, one arrives at a belief about the nature of 
God, must be distinguished from the reasons which 
render that belief true or false. As one writer has 
expressed it: ‘‘ Psychology cannot teach us in any 
direct fashion about God or His dispositions towards 
us, since these come not within the range of observa- 
tion.’? For instance, the fact that man is conscious 
of limited power does not, of itself, validate the inter- 
ence that God is omnipotent. The late Professor 
William James believed that “ All that the facts 
require is that the power should be both other and 
larger than our conscious selves ” and that ‘it need 
not be infinite, it need not be solitary.”” Neverthe- 
less, it is still the fashion, in Theological circles, to 
regard the consciousness of human finitude, as in- 
volving the existence of the “Infinite,” of Whom 
attributes infinite in character may be predicated. 
“We have ample ground,” says Watson, “ for 
claiming that the existence of the Infinite is a principle 
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of knowledge ”’ ;’ ‘‘ there is nothing in the conception 
of an Infinite being which we need regard as unthink- 
able.”? If this means that the thought of something 
which is finite involves the thought of something 
which is of finite, the point may be conceded without 
demur. But, if we are to understand that the thought 
of human finitude involves the concept of an infinite 
Being, regarded otherwise than as a Being negatively 
defined as not-finite, the proposition is by no means 
self-evident. Similarly, it may be permissible to 
hold that the thought of finite power, finite know- 
ledge, and finite presence, necessarily leads the mind 
to conceive of power, knowledge, and presence which 
are not finite. But, on what grounds, either subjec- 
tive or objective, are we obliged to believe that these 
“in-finite ’’ attributes become, when predicated of 
God, omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence, 
respectively ? The fact is, that, as soon as Theo- 
logians begin to talk of God and His attributes in the 
light of the negative concept of infinitude, they suc- 
ceed only in demonstrating the sheer inability of this 
concept to yield any positive content at all. The 
point is of considerable importance in. the present 
discussion. No apology is needed, therefore, for 
referring, by way of illustration, to the views of a 
recent and representative exponent of orthodox 
Christian Theology, Professor W. N. Clarke. In his 
book, ‘“‘ The Christian Doctrine of God,” he devotes 
a section to a discussion of “‘ The Infinite.” To begin 
with, he makes the assertion, which secures our 
immediate approval, that the word “ infinite ” means 


simply “ without bounds or unlimited,” is ‘“ perfectly 
1. Philosophical Basis of Religion, p. 98. 
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colourless and unsuggestive, entirely devoid of spiritual 
quality,’’ and stands for “‘ an abstract idea that belongs 
rather to philosophy than to religion.” Nevertheless, 
‘“‘ Christian doctrine needs the word, and insists upon 
the thought which it expresses.” The idea of “ the 
Infinite ’’ is reached by a negative process of reasoning 
from the facts of finite experience: ‘‘When we say 
that God is infinite, we reverse the affirmations and 
denials that we have made concerning ourselves.” 
Hence, God is “‘ infinite in all His attributes.” But 
the very next step Clarke takes is fatal to the logical 
consistency of his treatment of the concept. For, 
whereas God’s knowledge is infinite, or unbounded 
and complete ; and, whereas His presence is infinite,— 
“from no place is He excluded, but in all space, as in 
all duration, He exists in the fulness of His being,’’— 
His power is infinite only in the sense that upon His 
ability to act, and to do whatever is normal to Him, 
there are no limits. We are to take, so we are told, 
the metaphysical attributes as true descriptions of 
the infinity of God in certain aspects or operations of 
His nature. But, it is quite otherwise with the appli- 
cation of the concept of infinitude to God’s moral 
attributes. When we speak of “ infinite” holiness, 
or “‘ infinite ’’ love, the language is often used loosely 
or popularly, ‘“‘ and perhaps the grouping of infinity 
with a moral trait does not yield itself to precise 
expression.”’ In the last resort, Clarke is constrained 
to say, in a sonorous passage, that “ God’s infinity is 
His superiority to all limitations in all the powers and 
qualities of His being : it is the measureless amplitude 
of the powers that make up His living personality : 
it is the boundlessness of His intelligence, His power, 
His moral excellence, and His sufficiency for the 
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fulfilling of all relations.” If these ideas and this 
terminology can be made to yield us precise knowledge 
of God and His attributes, that knowledge must 
consist in the avowal that ‘‘ the Infinite ”’ is still the 
indefinite ; we are still in the realm of negative con- 
cepts, and not even the paradoxical ascription of 
personality to ‘‘ the Infinite ’’ can endow the concept 
with all the wealth of positive content which Clarke 
magically deduces from it. 


But, to resume. The psychological process by 
means of which the Divine attributes are inferred, 
tells us nothing either for or against the view that 
those attributes actually and objectively exist in God. 
So far, all we have with which to work are certain 
analogies of consciousness. But, the sense of power, 
knowledge and mobility is real in us ; or, at least, it is 
as real as anything can be. Equally real is man’s 
consciousness of his limitations in these three fields. 
Even assuming that the sense of power and of its limi- 
tations,—the consciousness of our ability to do certain 
things and of our inability to do certain other things,— 
is a pure delusion,—that, of itself, would not invalidate 
the fiction as the starting point of discourse about 
Deity. A delusion, gud delusion, must be real; and, 
if that which seems ultimate in human experience is 
a figment of the imagination, it is, nevertheless, the 
ultimate. Consequently, we shall be warranted in 
affirming that, if inferential knowledge of God has any 
place at all in the religious experience of mankind, 
that knowledge will start from those characteristics 
of our conscious life which we regard as real. Taking 
them as the starting-point, the question is, whether 
God possesses these attributes in any form in which 
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we may recognise them as not absolutely disparate 
from our own; and, whether our partial powers 
objectively exist in God in an universal sense, as 
omnipotence, omniscience and omnipresence ? 


IS GOD OMNIPOTENT ? 


“ Omnipotence,” says Dr. Ward, “ is one of those 
question-begging epithets that everybody uses and 
nobody defines. Thus it is not uncommonly taken to 
imply not mérely the power to do, but also the power 
arbitrarily to determine what shall be possible ; nay, 
even, that the impossible shall be possible ; in short 
that omnipotence absolutely excludes impossibility.’”* 
In popular Christian Theology, the concept of omni- 
potence is found to be in a state of unstable equilibrium 
between its limited and its unqualified significance. 
By the vast majority of Christian Theologians, it is 
held that to refuse to apply the predicate omnzpotent 
to God is to detract from His perfection,—perfection 
being arbitrarily determined to mean the absolute 
possession and the unfettered use of certain powers 
which, in man, are limited as to their extent, and 
restricted in their operations. The defenders of this 
view, although often unwilling, must be bound down 
to the logical implications of their belief. When 
Theologians like Hodge discuss omnipresence and 
omniscience, they confidently declare that in any 
way to limit these attributes signifies a limitation of 
the Divine “ essence.’’ Hence they insist that God 
is everywhere and knows everything without any 
qualification.* But, when they treat of omnipotence, 
they mostly define it as the power to perform possible 
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actions. And such limitation of Divine power they 
regard as perfectly consistent with the “ infinite 
essence ” of Deity.t If omnipotence is to be defined 
as God’s ability to do merely that which is possible, 
why should omniscience not be defined as God's 
knowledge of everything knowable? If we are to 
argue strictly from omniscience defined as absolute 
and unconditioned knowledge of everything, omni- 
potence must be defined as God’s power to do every- 
thing without qualification. As the term omniscience 
excludes the idea that there can be anything God 
does not know, so the term omnipotence excludes the 
idea that there is anything He cannot do. The least 
one is entitled to ask of those who use this terminology 
is, that they should use it with something like logical 
consistency, and desist from juggling with it. If 
there are some things, or even only one thing, God 
‘cannot do, then He is not, strictly speaking, omni- 
potent. For, if it be held that there are certain actions 
God cannot perform, and, at the same time, that He 
is omnipotent, there is involved, in this attitude of 
mind, not merely a slight looseness of language, but 
a serious and far-reaching confusion of thought. 
Because, if God is not really omnipotent, the limits 
of His power will have to be settled. And, if there 
are some things God cannot do, how are we to tell 
that the ‘‘impossibilities’”’ of “omnipotence ’”’ do 
not include certain actions the performance of which 
would be highly conducive to the happiness and well- 
being of humanity ? In the science of Theology, not 
less than in other sciences, terminological exactitude 
is a matter of the highest moment. Its importance 
for Theology is measured by the sacred subject-matter 
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ofthat science. If, therefore, the attribute of omni- 
potence is rightly predicated of God, we are entitled 
to demand that the term should bear a fixed and 
definite connotation. As a matter of fact, however, 
the tenacity with which many Theologians cling to 
the term, coupled with their evident anxiety not to 
be bound by its strict meaning, naturally leads one 
to suspect the validity of the concept which the term 
is supposed to embody. ‘I shall be told,” says 
.Bradley, ‘‘that the Governor of the universe is 
omnipotent. “Perhaps; but as I never could find out 
what that means, I can hardly be expected to admit 
teas 41 i1e..|* 


The popular, but, as we venture to think, perverse, 
use of the term omnipotence, covers a dangerous 
confusion of thought. Dr. McTaggart, with whose 
standpoint in general the present writer disagrees, 
levels some damaging criticisms at several of the 
dogmas of religious metaphysic. The use of the 
knife, one may admit, ought to be the last resort of 
the critic of Theology, as it should be also of the 
skilled practitioner. Operations on the orthodox 
Theological corpus have this in common with surgical 
operations on the human body, namely, that there 
exists always the danger of interfering with, and of 
doing irreparable injury to, the vital parts of each. 
But, in the present state of Theological science, acute 
critical insight is as great a desideratum as brilliant 
constructive ability. The kaleidoscopic character of 
the concept of omnipotence is well illustrated by 
McTaggart in the following passage : 


1. Mind, O.S., VIIL, p. 259 (quoted by Ward). 
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‘“When popular Theology is pressed to 
reconcile the present existence of evil with 
the goodness of God, then it pleads that 
omnipotent does not mean omnipotent, but 
only very powerful. But when the sceptic 
has been crushed, and what is wanted is a 
belief in the future extinction of evil, the 
omnipotence slides back into its strict mean- 
ing, and it is triumphantly asserted that the 
cause which has an omnipotent God on its side 
must certainly win.’”* 


That is well said, and eminently true. Theo- 
logians who, dominated by the dogmatic temper, 
choose to predicate of Deity the attribute of omni- 
potence, must be bound by the consequences of their 
choice. One justifiably suspects the validity of this 
concept when, as is clearly the case, it is not amenable 
to the discipline of strict logic. Needlessly confusing, 
to say the least, are the views of those who, whilst 
claiming omnipotence for God, insist that He acts, 
and can act, only within the strict limits of His moral 
nature. God, that is to say, can do everything, but 
He wills to do nothing which is incompatible with His 
holiness. It is no doubt true of mortals that there 
are certain actions which they can perform, but which, 
for sufficient reasons; they do not will to perform. 


But, can this reasoning be applied to God? If God 


is holy, and cannot be God without being holy, can 
He perform an action which is inconsistent with His 
holy character, without ceasing to be God? If the 
answer is that He cannot will to act in any way 
contrary to His holy character, then it must be clear 


1. Some Dogmas of Religion, p. 219. 
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that this incapacity of will limits His power. There 
must be then one thing, at least, which He cannot do. 
But a really omnipotent Being, one, that is to say, 
who could do everything, would not be bound of 
necessity to act in strict conformity with His moral 
nature. A God who can only be moral cannot be 
otherwise ; nor can He take up an attitude of moral 
neutrality. It is, in the highest degree, desirable and 
necessary to maintain the moral integrity of Deity ; 
but it can bedone only by the sacrifice of the attribute 
of Omnipotence in the popular meaning of the term. 
If any proof were needed of the often contradictory 
character of some of the fundamental concepts of 
Christian Dogmatic Theology, it would be found in 
the fact that the same system can include the 
ascription to God both of absolute holiness and of 
omnipotence, or absolute power. 


Modern writers who differ as widely in standpoint 
as do Dr. Fairbairn and Dr. McTaggart, agree in 
stating that there are certain actions God cannot 
perform. The former offers a classification of these 
inabilities, or “‘ impossibilities,”’ as he himself describes 
them. They may be summed up, according to 
Fairbairn, under the following heads,—physical, 
intellectual, and moral. As to the first, the physical, 
God cannot make a part equal to the whole; as to 
the second, the intellectual, it is impossible for God 
to conceive the false as if it were true ; and, as to the 
third, the moral, it is impossible for God to lie.‘ Else- 
where, however, Fairbairn does not hesitate to say 
that omnipotence is not incidental or optional, but a 
permanent attribute of Deity !* Here, in this for- 


I. Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 153. 
2, Ibid p. 58. 
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midable catalogue of the “impossibilities ” of omni- 
potence, we have a good instance of the too common 
tendency, in Christian Theology, to insist upon certain 
terms the plain sense of which, under dialectical 
pressure, has to be sacrificed. Fairbairn himself is 
well aware that omnipotence, in the popular accepta- 
tion of the term, cannot be predicated of God without 
involving Christian Theology in the most serious 
consequences. “‘ Impossibilities,”’ he declares, ‘‘ must 
exist to God as well as to men...... possible 
things omnipotence may achieve, impossible things 
not even omnipotence can accomplish.’* Hence, 
omnipotence must be defined as the capacity to do 
possible things. But, inasmuch as man possesses the 
power to do that which to him is possible, there seems 
no valid reason, if Fairbairn is right, why we should 
not speak of human, as well as of Divine, omnipotence, 


McTaggart, dealing with the question whether 
God could create a Being of such a nature that He 
could not subsequently destroy it, answers thus: 
‘If we say that He could not create such a Being, 
then there is something that He cannot do. If we 
say that He can create such a Being, then there is still 
something that He cannot do,—to follow such an _ 
act of creation by an act of destruction.’ In fact, 
neither Christian Theologians, nor Theologians who 
are not Christian in the orthodox sense, attempt to 
defend the plain meaning of omnipotence as a Divine 
attribute, although they seem wedded to the word. 
Even a conservative Theologian like Dr. Clarke, 
writing avowedly in the interests of orthodox Christian 
Theology is constrained to declare that: “‘ The 


1. Ibid p. 153. 2. Some Dogmas of Religion, p. 204. 
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doctrine of omnipotence does not imply that God 
can do everything that can be mentioned.”* The 
treatment of this concept by Christian Theologians 
themselves inevitably suggests, to the mind that has 
no dogmatic prejudice to serve, the question why a 
term should be retained which obviously has no fixed 
connotation, and which may mean anything or 
nothing. For the intellectual clarity of the Christian 
idea of God, it would be much better to agree with 
Hastings Rashdall that “‘ The popular idea of omni- 
potence is ore which really does not bear looking 
Oe ar rs The only sense which we can intelli- 
gibly give to the idea of a divine Omnipotence is this— 
that God possesses all the power there is, that He 
can do all things that are in their own nature possible.’ 


Proof has already been adduced that neither in 
the Jewish Scriptures nor in the New Testament, is 
the attribute of omnipotence, defined as absolutely 
unlimited power, ascribed to God. The “ Almighty ” 
of the Scriptures is the All-Sovereign rather than the 
All-powerful. Moreover, the notion of Divine 
sovereignty, even in the Old Testament, is often 
found in conjunction with the ascription to God of 
ethical qualities which are incompatible with 
sovereignty regarded as mere inexhaustible power.’ 
It seems clear, therefore, that the application of 
omnipotence to God can no more find warrant in the 
Scriptures, than it can justify itself at the bar of reason. 


The popular belief in Divine omnipotence, regarded 
as absolute power, is capable of ready explanation. 
It is rooted, as we have previously endeavoured to 


1. Christian Doctrine of God, p. 353. 
2. Philosophy of Religion, p. 83. 3. e.g. Psalm LXII., 11-12. 
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shew, in man’s consciousness of his helplessness. 
Moreover, belief in the superhuman power of God 
was primarily a practical, not a philosophical, necessity. 
Men did not stay to inquire if that power were com- 
patible with the facts of life and with the constitution 


of the known universe. They were content to rest in | 


the belief that, whatever needed doing, God was 
sufficient for these things. It was the fact of God’s 
power,—as a guarantee that nothing would be left un- 
done of all that it was necessary should be done,—not 
the absolutely unlimited extent of that power, that im- 
pressed them. It is, therefore, the All-sufficiency of 
God, not His omnipotence, that emerges in the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; and, indeed, it is that view that character- 
ises the Biblical representation as a whole. The 
religious needs of men were satisfied in the knowledge 
that there was One above who could deliver His chosen 
people from the grasp of the oppressor, and His pious 
ones from the snare of the fowler. The pioneers of 
Christianity, likewise, felt that their precarious and 
tempestuous lives were more secure if they were 
assured that the Father of men could do, for His 
children, ‘‘ exceedingly abundantly,” and that He 
possessed reserves of power which no human needs, 
however vast and imperative, could exhaust. They 
were conscious of the fact of the supernatural in their 
own experience ; and with that simple Faith, which 
is at once the deepest and the most permanent element 
in religion, they reposed in Him their confidence, well 
knowing that He was able to guard them, and to keep 
them, through all ill, in perfect peace. The distinction 
between the view that God is All-sufficient, and the 
view that He is omnipotent, corresponds to the dis- 
tinction between the religious and the philosophical. 


—_ 


arr 
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When the LXX translators employ the epithets 
mavtokpatop and mavrodivayos, they are well on the 
way towards a philosophical, as distinguished from 
a purely religious, estimate of the Being and nature 
of God; but their forward philosophical movement 
marks a decline from the religious value of the Old 
Testament representation of God. Moreover, what- 
ever the precise significance of the titles Yahwe 
Sebaoth and El Shaddai may have been originally, 
they do not warrant, and to the people who applied 
them to God. they did not imply, the ascription to 
Him of the attribute of omnipotence. 


An effort has already been made, in an earlier 
portion of this book, to shew that, as God was gradu- 
ally conceived as transcendent, the representations 
of Him became less anthropomorphic. Moreover, 
with the deepening conviction of the transcendent 
Being of God, grew the belief that He came into 
contact with nature, and entered into relations with 
man, through the agency of intermediaries. These 
Divine agents were regarded as being endowed with 
Divine prerogatives, but not with any existence inde- 
pendent of their source. The doctrine of the logos 
marked the culmination of the process; and, as we 
have previously shewn, short of the actual hyposta- 
tising of the logos principle, there is no Divine attribute 
with which it is not endowed. In the Philonic logos 
there are gathered up several strands of Hellenic 
thought and of philosophical Judaism; and in the 
Fourth Gospel, the conclusion is reached that the 
logos which had for long been struggling for articulate 
and hypostatic expression, is none other than God 
become incarnate in humanity. It is, therefore, to 

oy 
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the influence of philosophy upon the then current 
religious conceptions of mankind that we are to 
ascribe the beginnings, at least, of the developed 
doctrine of the Divine attributes. Dr. Hatch 
declares of the writings attributed to Philo, 
that “If we could find a key to their chrono- 
logical arrangement, we should find in them a perfect 
bridge from philosophical Judaism to Christian 
Theology.”* And we may be permitted to suggest 
that the Philonic doctrine of the Jogos constitutes the 
key to the whole position. The elements, Hebraic 
and Hellenic, which had been fused into something 
like a comprehensive system by Philo, entered, in the 
second century, into new combinations, both within 
the Christian communities and without. In all proba- 
bility, the Fourth Gospel was an attempt to save 
ecclesiastical Christianity from the peril by which it 
was threatened,—the peril, mainly, of evaporating 
into vague sentiment. Thus the whole body of 
Christian ideas is related to the philosophical doctrine 
of the Jogos. Into this combination, as well as into 
the extra-ecclesiastical combinations, the vagueness 
of Philo’s conception entered, and in them was 
reproduced. Sometimes “the Jogos is regarded as 
a mode of God’s activity,’—sometimes “as having 
a substantive existence’’; but there is common to 
these variations of view-point the supreme thought 
that the Jogos was God.’ 


The process throughout, therefore, is tolerably 
clear and well-defined. Side by side with the Old 
Testament view of God as a Being remote from the 
world and from man,—a Being Who dwelt in kingly 


t. Hibbert Lectures. (1888), p. 183. 
2. Ibid, p. 200. ff. 
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majesty and state,and Who was directly not approach- 
able by His creatures,—there grew up the notion of 
a hierarchy of intermediate beings which served to 
bridge the gulf. Among these, the “word” and 
“wisdom ”’ of God were conceived as active in per- 
forming the will of the Supreme and inaccessible 
Being Whose agents they were. They are endowed 
with a plethora of attributes ; with all the attributes, 
indeed, that are conceived necessary to render their 
agency effective. In the pseudo-Solomonic Book of 
Wisdom, the three attributes of omnipotence, omni- 
science, and omnipresence are ascribed to wisdom. 
A further stage is reached when these Divine agents, 
together with certain conceptions derived from 
Platonic and Stoic sources, are combined by Philo 
into a single principle which he calls logos. This 
principle is identified by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel with the eternal logos become incarnate in the 
historical person, Jesus of Nazareth, Who possesses 
in actu, if not in nomine, the attributes with which we 
are concerned. This account may not, and perhaps 
could not, be complete ; but, as far as it goes, it does 
adequately account for the facts. 


The conclusion to which the present writer is 
impelled, arguing from the body of available evidence, 
is, that the identification of the Jogos with God carried 
with it the ascription to God of the attributes with 
which the logos had come to be endowed in the course 
of speculation concerning the relation of the trans- 
cendent Being to man and the universe. Hence the 
all-sufficiency of God, which is the dominant note 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, becomes omnipotence. 
The terms zavroxpétop and ravrodivapos, together 
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with the conceptions for which they stand, form part 
of the contribution of Greek thought, first of all to the 
Jewish, and, ultimately, to the Christian view of 
God. They embody the philosophical, as distinct 
from the purely religious idea of the Supreme Being ; 
and to them may be traced that metaphysical pre- 
dominance which, in Christian Theology, has frequently 
obscured, and sometimes cor pletely overshadowed, 
the fundamentally ethical teaching of Jesus concerning 
the Fatherhood of God. 


One more question may shortly detain us. How 
is it that the mind of Christendom has clung to the 
belief in the omnipotence of God despite the manifest 
speculative difficulties to which the concept leads ? 
To this question a two-fold answer may be suggested : 


(i) The Christian attitude of mind has been due 
largely to the influence of a bad psychology. The 
doctrine of the freedom of the will has played a 
prominent part in Christian controversy about the 
nature of man. And, it is a significant fact, and one 
which is apt to be overlooked, that in those systems 
which tend to limit human freedom, there is a tend- 
ency to magnify Divine power. For instance, Augus- 
tine’s doctrine of predestination is the logical outcome 
of his view of the impotence of man without the grace 
of God. Divine sovereignty here is not a mere syn- 
onym for kingly majesty ; it connotes the possession 
of a will which can, and which, according to Augus- 
tine, does actually predestinate some to life, others 
to death. The Protestant Theology of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century embodies largely the same 
point of view. As Watson points out : “‘ Even where 
the freedom of the finite subject is reluctantly con- 


——— 
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ceded, it is reduced to a capacity of willing the good 
only when the influence of God transforms the sinful 
nature of man.’’* Those Calvinistic systems which 
teach as a dogma the total depravity of human nature, 
and the consequent impotence of the human will, 
emphasise to the point of exaggeration the idea of 
Divine power. The general result is that Divine 
action becomes less voluntary than capricious. 


The tendency to read man through the category 
of will has, no doubt, profoundly affected his view of 
God. The less man can do for himself, the more must 
God be capable of doing for him. And when sin is 
regarded as an alien power which has obtained the 
mastery over human nature, so that the condition of 
that nature can be effectively pourtrayed only by the 
use of the metaphor of death, it is not difficult to see 
that the thought of Divine omnipotence, superficially 
regarded, offers some relief. Moreover, those systems 
in which freedom of the human will finds a consider- 
able place, tend to emphasise somewhat less strongly 
the notion of Divine omnipotence. But, both points 
of view,—the denial and the affirmation of human 
freedom,—lead logically to the affirmation of Divine 
power, regarded in abstraction from all the other 
attributes of Deity. In the former, human impotence 
necessitates the intervention of God as an omnipotent 
Being ; in the latter, man’s freedom of will is held to 
constitute the chief glory of his rationality. To predi- 
cate this freedom of the Many, and to refuse to pre- 
dicate it of the One, is held to be logically impossible, or, 
atleast,inconsistent. Hence, on either view of human 
nature, the Divine will is safeguarded in the full pos- 
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session and enjoyment of all its prerogatives. But, 
in the latter point of view, there is a dualism between 
human free-will and the Divine will, which can only 
with difficulty, if, indeed, it can at all, be mediated. 
The vital question, of course, is: How far are we 
justified in regarding either God or man from the 
standpoint of will? The modern answer that man is 
free “but for himself’? may be as near as we can 
get in his case.’ But, if we say of God that He is 
free ‘‘ but for Himself,” the belief in His omnipotence 
must go. To affirm either of Deity or of man that 
he is free ‘‘ but for himself,” is to substitute for will, 
with its implications of power, absolute or limited, 
the whole of personality, Divine or human. 


(i) The persistence of the Christian belief in the 
omnipotence of God, may be attributed partly to 
another cause, namely, the survival of the false and 
unwarrantable distinction, often made by Theologians, 
between the metaphysical attributes of God, and 
His moral attributes. Precisely when the distinction 
was first drawn is doubtful. Indications are not 
wanting that it is implicit, at least, in the pseudo- 
Solomonic Book of Wisdom. But no argument can 
safely be based upon the adumbrations of the view 
in that book. It is historically interesting that 
Anselm in his handling of his ontological argument 
reveals no trace of the distinction. It seems to have 
come into some prominence in Christology, and, of 
speculative Theologians. Thomasius was the first to 
emphasise it. Reference has already been made, in 
a preceding chapter, to the influence of Thomasius 
in the history of Kenotic speculation. He wished to 
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guard his theory against the charge that it involved 
the Godhead in change. But he does not appear to 
have derived any material help from the distinction. 
Modern Theologians like Fairbairn use the designation 
‘physical’ in dealing with the attributes of omni- 
potence, omniscience, and omnipresence; and the 
usage has a wide currency in Christian Theology.’ 


If this distinction stands for anything more than 
a convenient division, which may hold for thought 
but which has no existence in reality, it seems clear 
that some of the Divine attributes may be discarded 
without prejudice to the ethical nature of God. 
Actually, ‘‘physical”’ attributes are regarded, by Fair- 
bairn and others, as being those which arise out of 
God’s relation to the universe. But this is evidently 
a subconscious survival of that Deism which most 
modern Theologians explicitly disclaim, but which, 
nevertheless, enters surreptitiously into their specula- 
tions. Are we to believe that God’s relation to the 
universe has certain phases which, by way of contrast 
with the ethical relations in which He stands to man, 
are adequately described as ‘‘ physical ? ”’ Or, does 
the mere enumeration of the so-called “physical” 
attributes convey to our minds the real character of 
God’s relation to the universe? The present writer 
thinks both questions admit only of negative answers. 
In reality, the validity of the concept of Divine omni- 
potence must be discussed not only with reference to 
the phenomenal universe, but also with reference to the 
fundamentally ethical character of the Being of God. 
To speak of the “ physical” relation of God to the 
universe is not only terminologically objectionable, 
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but also questionable on moral grounds. If God is 
omnipotent,—and it matters little, at this point, 
whether omnipotence is defined as the power to do 
everything, or, as the capacity merely to perform 
possible actions,--why did He not use His power to 
bring into existence a universe which should be 
exempt from catastrophe? If the answer is, that 
there is a Divine meaning and purpose in catastrophe, 
we immediately enter the sphere of moral values. 
In fact, the distinction between the moral and the 
metaphysical attributes of Deity has no validity. 
Modern Christian writers who are wedded both to the 
terminology and to the ideas of metaphysics, frequently 
seem by implication to protest that purely meta- 
physical concepts are out of harmony with the Being 
of God ethically conceived. Says one of them: ‘An 
ethical metaphysic it must be, with the metaphysical 
attributes of its Deity all keyed up to the eternal 
ethical essence of which we speak. For the uncondi- 
tioned Being with whom we have to do is One wholly 
ethical in His nature.’ Any argument, however, 
based upon the moral as the “essential,” and the 
metaphysical as the ‘relative,’ attributes of the 
Divine nature, complicates the chief problem,—the 
Christological,—which that absurd distinction was 
meant to simplify. It is interesting to observe that 
when even orthodox Christian Theologians encounter 
the full force of the objections which lie against the 
so-called “ physical” or ‘“‘ metaphysical ” attributes, 
they are not anxious to defend them. Clarke, for 
instance, declares that an omnipotence “ that is not 
operative in the field that corresponds to God’s char- 
acter is not worthy of God”; and he qualifies omni- 
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potence with the epithet ‘“‘ moral.”* But both he, 
and many other Theologians, seem unable to recognise 
that the qualification is fatal to the ‘‘ omnipotence ” 
of popular acceptance ; that it absolutely neutralises 
the familiar classification of the Divine attributes into 
“metaphysical” and ‘‘ moral”; and that, finally, 
the expression ‘‘ moral omnipotence ” suggests that 
there may be omnipotence which is not moral. 


¢ 


We may conclude this part of our inquiry with 
the remark that it is impossible to dogmatise con- 
cerning Divine power limited or absolute. In fact, 
we have at our command no means that would enable 
us to say what, to God, ‘“‘ power’ can be. Our 
consciousness of power is intimately connected with 
our physical organism. Even the human will in its 
operations can, as far as we know, be manifested only 
through the bodily organs. All we seem entitled to 
affirm is, that if will is properly predicable of God, 
“ willing must be a very different thing in a Being 
Who wills or creates the objects of His own thought, 
from what it is in beings who can only achieve their 
ends by distinguishing in the sharpest possible manner 
between the indefinite multiplicity of things which 
they know but do not cause, and the tiny fragment 
of the universe which by means of this knowledge 
they control.” Spinoza, who conceived the omni- 
potence of God to be always and eternally in act, was 
quite logical when he maintained that understanding 
and will in God must be wholly different from ours 
and resemble them only in name.* 

1, Christian Doctrine of God, p. 354 ff. 
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THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES. WHETHER 
OBJECTIVELY VALID? (Continued). 


6s gs inquiry into the objective validity of the 

concept of omniscience may fittingly be intro- 

duced by a quotation which may be said fairly 

to represent the orthodox Christian view of the 
matter : 


‘‘Omniscience is uniscience, a single and all- 
comprehensive knowledge. It is thus a form of 
the Divine unity, and the doctrine of it is one of 
the assertions of monotheism. It simply affirms 
that one knowing mind pervades and embraces 
all. When we say that God has perfect knowledge 
of the universe, we declare that one of the two 
units of existence has perfect knowledge of the 
other. And yet even this is not all that the 
doctrine of omniscience affirms. God has greater 
knowledge than this, for besides knowing the 
universe, He knows Himself. One of the two units 
of existence has perfect knowledge not of the 
other only but of both. Literally and abso- 
lutely, God has perfect knowledge of all.” 


In the course of his discussion of the attribute, 
Dr. Clarke declares that ‘‘ By its very title it is com- 
plete knowledge.”? Now, an author who takes his 
stand upon the word ‘‘ omniscience,”” and elects to 


x. W.N. Clarke, Christian Doctrine of God, p. 343. 
2. Ibid, p. 352. 
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insist on its strict meaning, should, in common fair- 
ness, treat the term ‘“‘ omnipotence ”’ in the same rigid 
fashion. But Clarke, in his discussion of the latter 
attribute, finds it convenient to say that “ omni- 
potence in the Christian doctrine is adequate ability.””* 
That is to say, the “ very title’? omniscient applied 
to God, means that “ literally and absolutely God has 
perfect knowledge of all,’’ whereas the title omnipotent 
does not mean that, literally and absolutely, God is 
all-powerful, but simply that He does possess adequate 
ability. Clarke’s treatment of the attribute of omni- 
science is, to say the least, unconvincing. At one 
point we are told that “it is what we know as know- 
ledge—God really knows”’ ;? but later on it is said 
that ‘‘ omniscience must be unlike all knowledge that 
is possible to us,’ and that “‘ our experience gives us 
little aid in comprehending it.” If omniscience is 
what we know as knowledge, how can it be unlike all 
knowledge that is possible to us? Again, God, it is 
asserted, ‘‘ eternally knows all things at once, and is 
also aware of them as they become realised in time 
and space”’ ;* and this knowledge “is knowledge of 
any and every worthy kind, except such as may imply 
the limitations of finitude.’’> But, is it not at least 
possible that awareness of things as they become 
realised in time and space, is due to the limitations of 
finitude ? Moreover, what meaning can be extracted 
from the two-fold expression that God knows every- 
thing in one comprehensive and timeless act of 
knowing, and that He knows the same things as they 
are successive in time ? Our frequent references to, 
and our sometimes detailed criticism of, the views of 
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Dr. Clarke, in the course of the present discussion, 
need no apology on our part, because his volume 
is one of a series of volumes (The International Theo- 
logical Library), which the Editorial notice declares is 
designed “‘ adequately to represent the present condi- 
tion of investigation,’’ and “‘ intended to form a series 
of text-books for students of Theology.” If the 
passages we have ventured to quote fairly indicate 
the present condition of investigation into the doctrine 
of the attributes, one is entitled to suggest that there 
is room for further investigation in this field. If the. 
trained Theologian finds himself so severely taxed in 
his efforts to reconcile the contradictory elements 
which enter into the doctrine of the Divine attributes, 
and to build up a moderately good case out of 
thoroughly bad material, the lay mind may be forgiven 
for suspecting the validity of conceptions which stand 
in need of such questionable defence. 


There is no need, at this stage, to recapitulate 
the evidence which, in our opinion, proves that the 
doctrine of the Divine attributes is the result of the 
influence of philosophical speculation upon the facts 
of religion. This evidence was dealt with, in some 
detail, in the preceding chapter. It remains only to 
state that the general conclusions there reached in 
the case of the attribute of omnipotence, hold good 
also for omniscience and omnipresence. We may, 
therefore, immediately proceed to consider whether 
the attribute of omniscience is, or is not, properly 
predicable of Deity. 


Granting, for the sake of argument, the existence 
of omniscient mind, it may be assumed that between 
* such an omniscient mind and our human minds, there 
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is some affinity. Man is aware, or, at least, lives 
continually under the delusion, that he knows; and 
he fancies that he is able to render some account of 
what his knowledge is, and of the manner in which 
he acquires it. If, therefore, he is to represent God 
to himself at all, he is entitled to regard God also as 
knowing. For, a God who was not aware of anything 
outside of or beyond Himself, would manifestly lack 
one of the perfections of human nature, and thus, from 
the standpoint of the intelligent worshipper, would 
not be a worthy object of worship. But, the ascription 
of knowledge, not to speak at present of universal 
knowledge, to God must entail some change in what 
we mean by knowledge. And it may prove to be the 
case that, between Divine knowledge and human 
knowledge, there exists nothing in common but the 
name: 


(i) Human knowledge is partial and fragmentary ; 
in its range and extent it is limited. Acquired with 
difficulty, it may vanish in a moment. Although 
man treasures it jealously, thieves break in and steal. 
How can such knowledge, even assuming it real, and 
trustworthy as far as it goes, help us to understand, 
even remotely, what Divine knowledge must be ? 
It is at least arguable, of course, that our consciousness 
of ignorance, combined with that strange discontent 
of ours which knowledge alone seems capable of 
appeasing, implies the existence of some Being Who 
is not ignorant, and that the limited in mind, as in 
power, implies the illimitable. But negative predicates 
are worse than useless when we are dealing with a 
positive concept like omniscience. Even assuming 
that we are warranted in indefinitely or “ infinitely” 
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multiplying human knowledge, and in ascribing the 
product to God, we seem to be no nearer the truth 
of the matter. Possibly,—and, for aught we know, 
this account of the matter may be correct,—a differ- 
ence of degree, becomes ultimately a difference of 
kind and of quality, and entitles us to speak of 
“intensive infinity.’ But, in any event, knowledge 
of the part, which, is the only. knowledge we possess, 
can never enable us to understand what knowledge 
of the whole must be. 

(ii) Human knowledge is a time process. Modern 
psychology has dissipated the notion that any super- 
natural explanation is required to account for the 
origin and growth of human knowledge, beyond what 
is required to account for the origin and growth of 
anything else. It is a laborious process, in which the 
factors of success and failure, of tentative effort and 
varying results are involved. ‘‘ Absolute duration 
declares Nettleship, ‘could only apply to a being 
which was all in all its experiences (not less in one 
and more in another). But then “ duration ” (in our 
sense) would not really apply to such a being.”* And 
again, ‘I suppose to an omniscient mind everything 
would be equally symbolic of everything else; or, 
more accurately, such a mind would see everything 
in everything ; whereas to us with our limited and 
unequally active minds, one thing only ‘suggests ’ 
or ‘is like’ or ‘re-calls’ or ‘contrasts with’ 
another.’’? How, then, we may well ask, can human 
knowledge, which is a time process, yield us a clear 
idea of what knowledge must be to God Who is, ex 
hypothesi, timeless, to Whom there is no ‘now’ or 


1. Remains, p. 10. 2. Ibid, p. 26. 
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‘then,’ and Who knows, if indeed, He ‘knows’ at 
all, in one eternal act of Divine intellection ? 


(iii) The comparatively modern science of psycho- 
physics has taught us how intimately the mental 
states of men are related to physiological phenomena. 
But, despite all the work that has been done in this 
field of research, the precise character of the relation 
between mind and body is still an actively contro- 
versial question. Between the two widely divergent 
views that mind is a function of matter and that 
matter is a function of mind, there is a third point of 
view which posits the reality of both matter and 
mind, and takes the fact of their conjunction for 
granted. It is generally assumed, in the scientific 
standpoint, that the relation of brain substance to 
mind or consciousness is that of organ or instrument ; 
that the stimulation of that substance results in mental 
activity ; and that any injury to that substance pre- 
judices the possibility of mental activity.’ It is not 
only assumed, but also it ‘need not be doubted,” 
says Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘‘that a portion of brain- 
substance is consumed, oxidised let us say, in every 
act of mentation : using that term in the vaguest and 
most general sense, and including in it unconscious 
as well as conscious operations.’’* At the same time, 
the attitude of Lodge towards the crude materialistic 
tmonism of Haeckel, is uncompromisingly polemical. 
He admits that, although mind may be incorporate 
or incarnate in matter, it may also transcend it. Still, 
the main point to be observed is, that there is general 
agreement in the case of men who are qualified to 


r. For the view that psychical factors intervene in the course of the mechanical 
processes of the brain, see McDougall, Body and Mind, pp. 272—280. 

2. Life and Matter, p. 107. g 

3. Ibid, p. 108. 
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express an opinion, that conceptual process, and all 
that we mean by knowledge, is intimately related to 
physical process. If, thérefore, human knowledge 
has to take account of physiological factors, it is diffi- 
cult to see how it can, even analogically, guide us to 
a right apprehension of what Divine knowledge, which 
is assumed to be independent of such factors, must be. 


(iv) Fundamental in our experience is the duality 
of subject and object. Knowledge must be of some- 
thing and for- someone. Each individual subject 
stands in relation to an objective environment; and 
the relation of the subject to its environment, or of 
the self to the objective not-self, is partly that of the 
dependence of the former upon the latter. “We 
can,’ says Ward, “‘ imagine other selves transcending 
ourselves indefinitely, as we can imagine them 
indefinitely lower than ourselves, in what we call the 
scale of being. But if we hold to the continuity which 
a scale of being implies, we must imagine them all— 
higher and lower alike—as subjects in correlation with 
objects, and not as in themselves absolute or com- 
plete.”* And, certainly, if we are to carry over the 
analogy of human experience to God, He must be 
conceived as Subject standing in relation to an order 
of existence which to Him is objective. Theologians 
like Clarke do not hesitate to speak of “‘ the two units 
of existence,”’ and to declare that one of them “ has 
perfect knowledge not of the other only but of both.” 
“According to the Christian conception,” says the 
author mentioned, ‘‘ the universe stands in existence 
over against God, and God over against the universe. 
In existence there are two, God and that which is not 


1. Realm of Ends, p. 29. 2. Christian Doctrine of God, p. 343. 
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God. The two are not identical, and the two names 
are not names for one reality. God is one, and the 
‘universe is another.’”? According to this view, there- 
fore, the universe is, to God, veritably an ‘ other, 
As long as the orthodox Christian doctrine emphasises 
the notion of Divine transcendence, this result is 
inevitable. And it matters little if we regard the 
universe which is, to God, an ‘ other,’ not as a given 
fact (which it is to us), but as entirely thought or deed. 
But, if the universe which Clarke dignifies as an unit 
of existence, is really an ‘ other,’ then God’s knowledge 
of it must be relative and incomplete. ‘‘ Our partial 
knowledge of a thing is knowledge of its utterances, 
attitude and behaviour as they™are for us: hence 
we call this relative knowledge. But a knowledge of 
all such characteristics of all things in all their inter- 
actions would still only be absolute as knowledge, 
i.e., it would be as absolute or complete as knowledge 
can be, which, by its very nature, is essentially 
relative.”? So far, the argument from analogy, it 
may be confidently stated, does not entitle us to 
predicate omniscience as an attribute of transcendent 
Deity. It is suggested, however, that the argument 
may be carried a stage further. The duality of sub- 
ject and object is transcended in the unity of the 
experience of the self-conscious subject. When, for 
instance, I speak of myself, the subject and object are 
one and the same; but, so far as the subject is its 
own object, they are distinct, or, at any rate, they are 
capable of being distinguished: ‘“‘ The self of which 
I have an idea is always distinguished from the self 
which has the idea.’”’? In some such way, it is some- 


1, Christian Doctrine of God, p. 273. 2. Ward, Realm ot Ends, p. 236. 
3. G. F. Stout, Manual of Psychology, p. 545. 
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times argued, the Divine Self-consciousness is a unity 
that transcends, without abolishing, the duality of 
subject and object. Thus, one might say, the universe 
existed eternally as idea in the mind of God before it 
became an accomplished fact, and the procession of 
events in time could neither’ increase nor diminish 
God’s knowledge of the universe.‘ As His idea, it 
must be known to Him absolutely. According to 
this view, the universe is as necessary to God as He is 
to the universe. But such a belief is diametrically 
opposed to the Christian doctrine, which positively 
asserts ‘‘ that the existence of God is necessary to 
that of the universe, while the existence of the universe 
is not necessary to that of God.’” 


Other considerations might be adduced ; but the 
above may suffice to indicate the line of criticism to 
which the ascription of knowledge to God is open. 
It simply complicates an already difficult problem to 
find God represented, in Christian doctrine, both as 
knowing ‘all,’ and as knowing ‘everything.’ His 
knowledge is made to include “ the simultaneous and 
universal knowledge that corresponds to the time- 
lessness of the eternal God, and the successive knowing 
that corresponds to the nature and movement of the 
created universe.” Here we have ascribed to God 
two types of knowledge, corresponding respectively 
to the two ‘units of existence,—God and the uni- 
verse,—on which orthodox Christian doctrine insists. 
This method of conceiving the relation of God to the 
universe presents a two-fold difficulty. It is difficult, 
first of all, to understand how a Being Who possesses 


1. See Watson, Philosophical Basis of Religion, p. 430 ff, “From all eternity to 
alleternity, the world is the self-manifestation of the Divine..... ee 
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intuitive, or universal, knowledge, can be said also 
to possess that type of knowledge which is conditioned 
by the sequence of events in time ; and, in the second 
place, it is difficult to see why, if God possesses the 
former, He should require the latter. If God has 
‘successive’ knowledge, He must be aware of suc- 
cession, and His thinking must consequently be a 
time process. But, this conclusion seems flatly to 
contradict the assertion that He is “timeless.” If 
on the other hand, His knowledge is “‘ simultaneous 
and universal,’ that seems to render his “‘ successive 
knowledge ” entirely superfluous ; and, in any event, 
we have no data at our command for deciding how 
such eternal knowledge is possible, or, if it were, how 
it could appropriately be designated “ knowledge.”’ 
_ Our immediate concern, however, is with the theory, 
which, in Christian Theology, has been raised to the 
dignity of a dogma, that God, Who is not subject as 
a thinking Being to the category of time, possesses 
universal knowledge, or omniscience. At this point, 
philosophy makes an important contribution to the 
subject. 


Idealism abolishes the self-existent character of 
matter, and affirms that mind is the sole reality. To 
prove that things exist apart from mind, we should, 
it is declared, have to conceive of things as uncon- 
ceived, or unthought of. A simple demonstration 
would suffice to prove that the secondary qualities 
with which material objects appear to be endowed, 
exist only for mind. Descartes’ famous piece of wax 
ultimately resolved itself partly into sensuous or sub- 
jective qualities present only im the feeling subject. 
But the primary qualities of extension, figure, and 
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motion, he regarded as objective properties which 
constituted the essence, the self-identity, of the 
object. This distinction between qualities of the 
first and second order was retained by Locke. Second- 
ary qualities, such as colours, are merely sensations 
in us which we erroneously ascribe to objects.” The 
primary qualities (extension, motion, solidity, etc.), 
Locke sometimes identifies with substance; but, 
sometimes, substance is regarded as an unknown 
substratum in which they inhere.3 Berkeley carried 
out the defective Cartesian analysis of substance to 
its logical conclusion ; and his formula esse est percip 
pronounced the doom of the material universe, as, 
in any real sense, an independent existence. The 
primary qualities, equally with those called secondary, 
are subjective states ; and material substances regarded 
as substrata in which qualities inhere, or by which 
they are supported, are non-existent. Objects of 
sense have their being in the fact that they are per- 
ceived ; “‘ nothing exists but minds and their ideas.’’* 
Kant, whilst driven to concede the existence of a 
ding an sich, laid it upon mind to contribute the 
categories that turned chaos into a Cosmos ; and the 
‘‘thing-in-itself’’ was speedily shewn, by post- 
Kantian Philosophers (A®nesidemus-Schulze, Lieb- 
mann), to occupy a position so precarious that its 
existence was hardly worth preserving. 


The main tendency of Idealism, since Berkeley, has 
been to substitute intellegi for percipi in his formula. 
In general, Idealism may be defined as that system of 
thought which, as against the reduction of all exist- 


1. Medit. ii, Veitch’s translation, pp. 110-111. 

2. See Falckenberg, History of Modern Philosophy, Armstrong’s trans., Pp. 159. 
3. Essay, ili. vi., 6. 

4. Norman Smith, The Cartesian Philosophy, p. 216. 
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ence to the phenomenal, declares that mind is the 
ultimate reality. If we think of matter as existing 
independently of mind, we are still thinking of it ; 
and this fact proves, it is said, how ill-grounded is the 
claim which is made on behalf of matter, that it is the 
only ‘real.’ Moreover, we are entitled, and, indeed, 
logically bound to infer, so the argument proceeds, 
that, if there is nothing in matter, as we know it, which 
does not obviously imply mind, matter can never 
have existed without and apart from mind. But, 
our finite minds come and go; neither singly nor 
collectively can they be said to know the universe ; 
they only ‘ get-to-know ’ isolated fragments of it, and 
that gradually and laboriously. Hence, although the 
independent existence of matter apart from mind is 
inconceivable, it is not for ouwv minds that it exists. 
Therefore, if the whole is to exist at all, there must be 
some one mind which knows the whole. And, the 
mind that is necessary to the very existence of the 
universe, is called God, or Universal Mind. According 
to this theory, as Rashdall points out, ‘‘ The Existence 
of mind possessing universal knowledge is necessary 
to the presupposition both of there being any world 
to know, and also of there being any lesser minds to 
know it.’’* 


This brief sketch of the Idealistic point of view 
will suffice to shew that the support which it yields to 
the orthodox Christian doctrine of the attributes is 
more apparent than real. It is far too commonly 
assumed by Theologians that Idealism and Theism 
are synonymous. We shall almost immediately have 
occasion to refer to a type of Idealism which involves 


1. Philosophy and Religion, p. 18. 
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pluralism. All that Ward ventured to say, after 
demonstrating the logical priority of mind or spirit 
and establishing the thorough dependence of matter 
on spiritual conditions, was that: ‘“‘ From a world 
of spirits to a supreme spirit is a possible step... 
Theistic Idealism holds not only that reality is spiritual 
but also that “‘so far as the material world of sense- 
experience is concerned, bodies and their operations 
must exist independently of our sensations of extension, 
motion and resistance, and matter must be credited 
with agency- in virtue of its primary properties.’’ 
That view practically coincides with Dr. Clarke’s 
idea of the universe as one of the two “units of exist- 
ence.” Dualism of that type can derive but little 
help from the theory of a universal mind. The 
Theistic account of the universe requires something 
more than thought or knowledge as the ground of 
its existence ; it demands an activity which absolute 
knowledge, or absolute Self-consciousness (assuming 
them possible) cannot be said to contain. Idealism 
logically involves the anti-Theistic conclusion that 
the universe is as necessary to God as God is to the 
universe, As we have previously remarked, the uni- 
verse is regarded as God’s not-self, and the relation 
between them is conceived to be that of Subject and. 
object. Thus, according to most exponents of Ideal- 
istic philosophy, God, or the universal mind, eternally 
thinks the universe, but does not will it. This point 
of view, one may remark in passing, renders the 
attribute of omnipotence quite superfluous. And, in 
point of fact, modern scientific research clearly proves. 
that to dogmatise about the ultimate constituents 


zt. Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. IJ, p. 202. 
z. Lindsay, Studies in European Philosophy, p. 224. 
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of matter is a highly hazardous undertaking. We 
already know enough about it, however, to entitle 
us dogmatically to assert that no theory of creation, 
regarded as an act of omnipotent will, can hope to 
survive the test of criticism. 


Those Idealists who, like Rashdall, maintain 
that the recognition of the necessity of a mind that 
thinks the universe, is insufficient, and that the events 
which we do not cause must be caused by some other 
will, are forced to admit that “‘ in our experiences of 
external nature we meet with nothing but succession, 
never with causality.’”’’ Hence, on either view, the 
universe proceeds from God with the same necessity 
and regularity as it follows from the nature of a triangle 
that its angles are equal to two right-angles. What 
we have is not real cause but geometrical procession. 


If Christian Theology has erred in construing 
the Divine nature too exclusively in terms of omni- 
potent will, Idealism has rushed to the other extreme 
in interpreting God in terms of universal mind. This 
designation doés not settle the question of Divine 
omniscience as the attribute is treated in the Christian 
doctrine of God. For, granting the validity of the 
Idealistic conclusion that God is universal mind, we 
are still entitled, and, indeed, obliged to inquire, how 
such a mind can be said to ‘ know’ in any sense in’ 
which the analogy of human knowledge is of service. 
If the knowledge possessed by this universal mind-is 
sui generis,—is as unique, that is to say, as the mind 
that possesses it, it seems quite obvious not only 
that human analogies are imperfect, but also that 
they may be a source of positive error. 


x, See Rashdall, Philosophy and Religion, pp. 29-57. 
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Mention may here be made of the doctrine of 
Personal Idealism,—a doctrine which, it is said, is 
not liable to the criticisms to which the view of 
Idealism already mentioned is liable. According to 
Dr. McTaggart, Personal Idealism “does not say 
that nothing can be real except what is known. It 
says that nothing can exist but persons, conscious 
beings, who know, will and feel.”? Distinguished 
from the Berkleian esse est percipi, and the modern_ 
esse est intellegi, Personal Idealism embraces the 
formula esse est percipere, but always with the proviso 
that ‘‘ persons have other activities as fundamental 
as knowledge.” Hence, according to McTaggart, 
whilst one type of Idealism does involve an omniscient 
Person, another form of Idealism (that entitled 
“ Personal’) exists which does not.* In Christian 
doctrine, God is represented as both Personal, and 
omniscient. It is a remarkable fact that the type of 
Idealism which harmonises best with Theism, is that 
type which McTaggart declares does not involve 
omniscience. On the other hand, that Idealism which 
interprets God in terms of universal mind, and which 
does involve omniscience, is hardly ever fully and 
frankly defended by Christian Theologians. James 
Lindsay, in an interesting chapter entitled ‘A Con- 
structive Essay in Idealism,” declares that Divine 
Personality really involves ‘‘ that God is the great 
Thinker, the supreme Willer, and the Sovereign 
affectional Moralist, all in One—I mean in a conscious 
-unity.”3 From Him, he adds, ‘‘ thephysical universe 
must, as objective reality, still be distinguished .. . 
Whatever reality nature or the physical world may 


x. Some Dogmas of Religion, p. 251 ff. 2. Ibid, p. 253. 
3. Studies in European Philosophy, p. 235. 
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represent to God’s experience, it still stands distin- 
guished from Him.’’* For all practical purposes, 
Lindsay’s constructive Idealism is hardly distinguish- 
able from that known as ‘“‘ Personal,”’ and the insistence 
of the former on therelative independence of the physi- 
cal universe, proves it to be dualistic, not monistic. 
McTaggart would experience little difficulty in proving 
that the logic of these premises involves the con- 
clusion that there may exist a being, predominantly 
good, and more powerful than this or that individual. 
As a matter of fact, however, he is forced to conclude 
that there is no good ground for holding even that 
sort of Theism, and that there is much to be said 
against it. Still, if ‘‘ Personality is the highest fact 
that we know in all the realm of Being,’’? we should 
be doing God less than justice if, whatever the conse- 
quences, we refused to think of Him in terms of the 
highest we know. But, if the analogy of human 
personality holds good in the case of Deity, then the 
category of mind will not suffice either to interpret 
Him as He is in Himself, or to define the relation in 
which He stands to the universe. And that form of 
Idealism which is said to involve omniscience, has no- 
real Theistic value if God is a Personal Being “ in the 
same sense with us.’’3 


That the ascription of personality to God is not 
free from difficulty, Christian Theologians themselves. 
admit. Personality in God, says Clarke ‘“‘may seem in- 
conceivable: infinite personality is often said to bea con- 
tradiction in terms, since one element in the conception 
is limited and the other unlimited.”* It seems to the pre- 
sent writer that, as long as the epithets ‘‘infinite,” ‘‘ab- 


1. Studies in European Philosophy, p. 237. 3. Ibid, p. 64. 
2. Clarke, Christian Doctrine of God, p. 69. 4. Ibid, p. 65. 
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solute,” and “‘eternal,’’ are used to characterise Divine 
Personality, as long as that will the idea be devoid 
of intelligibility. Why not admit frankly, as indeed 
Clarke does, that ‘‘our personality shows no signs 
of being typical or ideal, the standard for the conception. 
It is but of yesterday. In,every individual it is just 
born. Intherace it is still growing, and still ungrown. 
Only in recent times has it been recognised in analytic 
thought... 5 ”t At the best, therefore, the thought 
of God as Person cannot carry us very far along the 
pathway to Reality ;, and, at the worst, in our present 
state of ignorance, it may lead us off the track alto- 
gether. Partial knowledge, when it is pressed into 
the service of dogma, is often worse than sheer ignor- 
ance. As our knowledge of what we really are extends, 
and as the secrets of human personality are disclosed, 
it may well prove to be the case that the ascription 
of personality to God will cease to present the diff- 
culties in which the idea now seems inevitably involved. 
Quite recently, Dr. Sanday has made himself respons- 
ible for the startling suggestion that the sub-conscious 
may have been the locus of the Deity in Christ. The 
Christology of the future will have to reckon with 
this theory, which proves, at least, that Psychology 
will have a good deal to say when the task of re- 
stating the Christian doctrine of God is seriously 
taken in hand. Meanwhile, as far as the Christian 
doctrine of God is concerned, the criticism with which 
Watson meets the theory of Subjective Idealism, 
seems final and conclusive. According to that theory, 
he says, God cannot be shewn to be omniscient, for 
the simple reason that He cannot be shewn to have 
any knowledge, whatever’ and it is equally obvious 
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that He cannot be omnipotent because He can have 
no power whatever.’ The “ because,” in either case, 
is due to the tendency of Personal Idealism to assume 
that God is a separate individual, and limited to His 
own experiences.?, Watson does not reject the main 
thesis of the theory, namely, that man must be 
conceived as a person, and that only in God is person- 
ality in its highest form realised. His contention is 
that personality in any real sense of the term cannot 
be identified with abstract individuality, or defended 
by the method of Subjective Idealism.* It seems to 
the present writer that this type of Idealistic theory, 
notwithstanding its obvious defects, may serve to 
correct two tendencies both of which stand in need 
of correction,—the tendency, on the one hand, to 
express the Being of God in terms of will, and the 
tendency, on the other hand, to identify Him with 
universal mind. If we are to represent God to our- 
selves at all, it must be on the analogy of the highest 
and best in ourselves ; on the analogy, that is to say, 
of personality. But human personality cannot be 
expressed in terms either of will or of mind exclusively. 
If, therefore, God is a Person in any sense in which 
the analogy of human personality is to carry meaning, 
He cannot be interpreted in terms either of omni- 
potent will, or of universal mind. 


” 


“The imperishable service of Idealism,” says 
Lindsay, “has been to make Materialism for ever 
impossible—to overpass the Dualism of mind and 
matter, in its triumphant assertion of spirit, or a 
supreme self-conscious principle as ground of all 
existence.”* Without accepting the precise wording 
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of this passage, one may cordially endorse its appreci- 
ation of Idealism as the victorious enemy of Material- 
ism. But, the present writer is satisfied that the 
Christian doctrine of God, at any rate in so far as it 
involves the doctrine of the attributes, derives no. 
support from the conclusions of Idealistic philosophy. 


Much of what was said, under the head of “‘ omni- 
potence ”’ (see Chapter X), about the substitution of 
a philosophical for a purely religious view of God, is 
applicable also to the attribute of omniscience. The 
tendency is found to be at work in the several logos- 
systems which were devised when the identification 
of the logos with the historical Jesus, became the main 
pivot of Christian speculation. It was precisely here 
that the solution was found to the metaphysical 
difficulty : ‘‘ How can a transcendent God be known ?”” 
Almost all the conceptions of the means ‘‘ by which 
God communicated Himself to the world were relative 
to Him as mind.’”? And the logos, as we have seen, 
even in the Book of Wisdom, has reached the stage 
at which nothing escapes its all-penetrating gaze. 
With God banished from all direct contact with the 
physical world, and invested with incommunicable 
majesty, it was in the highest degree necessary that 
His agents should have full knowledge of mundane 
affairs. In the developed state of the Jogos doctrine 
in the Fourth Gospel, even the incarnate logos, working 
out His human destiny on the plane of finite existence, 
displays the possession of superhuman knowledge ; 
and when the author of that Gospel contemplates the 
logos in abstraction from the historical setting (as , 
he does, for instance, in the Prologue, to some extent), 
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he thinks of Him as the Light and the Life of men. 
From the ascription of this attribute to the logos and 
following the tendency of current psychology to 
regard the different manifestations of mind as 
relative to different elements in mind itself; and 
finally, owing to the identification of the logos with 
God, the attribute of omniscience, which was part 
of the contribution of Jogos speculation, became an 
attribute of Deity. In fine, the gulf between the 
representation of God in Psalm CXXXIX. 4, “ There 
is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, Thou 
knowest it altogether,’’ (as well as the general view of 
the Divine knowledge in the Hebrew Scriptures), and 
the notion of God as omniscient, corresponds to the 
gulf between the religious and the philosophical. The 
former is a view of God which is dictated by practi al 
human needs; the latter is a product of human 
speculation, or theorising, about the nature of a trans- 
cendent Being, Who can minister to man, and be 
worshipped by him, only through intermediaries. 
The former is a truth of the heart; the latter is an 
abstract intellectual exercise. And we are impelled 
to the conclusion that the tendency t« substitute 
that which is, after all, a philosophica] concept, for 
that expression of God’s nature which corresponds 
to, and, in a practical fashion, satisfies human needs, 
is justified neither by the facts of religious experience, 
nor by the supposed advantage which the substitution 
yields to dogmatic clarity and precision. 


=——————oo_—. 
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CHAPTER NII. 
LHRE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES. WHETHER 
CBFECTIVELY VALID ? (Continued). 


Ek is historically demonstrable that the Divine 
attribute of omnipresence was not, in the first 
instance and strictly speaking, predicated of 
transcendent Deity. And, although orthodox Christ- 
jan Theologians of our own time still speak both of 
the ‘transcendence’ and ‘omnipresence’ of God, 
they tend to divest the former term of its historical 
associations, and to substitute for the latter the term 
‘immanence.’ Whether or not these changes enable 
them to render an intelligible account of the relation 
of God to man and the universe, without under- 
mining the foundations of the orthodox Christian 
doctrine of God, are questions that will engage our 
attention as we proceed. 


As we have already seen, it was found possible 
to preserve the transcendence of God, whilst guaran- 
teeing that He should not be absolutely isolated from 
the world. He was outside the world as Supreme 
Being Whose nature was, in itself, incomprehensible. 
But monotheism was never in danger of lapsing into 
solipsism. For, God was conceived to be m the 
world through the numerous, one might almost write 
innumerable, intermediaries which (rather than who) 
were regarded as performing His will, and which could 
of themselves do nothing by way of initiating action. 


/ 
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From the human side, men could approach Him only 
through agents, who were regarded as standing 7 loco 
Dei, and as mediating between the Supreme Being 
and His creatures. It is significant that the identifi- 
cation of the logos with the Jesus of history, carried 
with it these twin ideas. ‘‘ No man hath seen God 
at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.’’* Here, 
the logos, having become hypostatised and articulate 
in the Person of Jesus, supersedes the whole body of 
intermediaries which previously were regarded as 
mediating between the God of the Heavens and His 
creatures. But He does more than reveal the Father 
to men,—He is for men the one and only way of 
approach to the Father: “No one cometh unto the 
Father but by Me.’ The incarnate Jogos thus super- 
sedes the whole body of human agents through whom 
alone, previously, access to the supreme Being was 
possible. Hence, the Johannine Jogos is invested 
with the functions of all intermediaries, both Divine 
and human, whose activities had been directed towards 
guaranteeing the connexion between God and the 
world. 

Previous speculation, failing ever short of hypos- 
tatising the logos, (a failure conspicuously illustrated 
in the case of Philo), found, in the Jogos conception, | 
a method of reconciling belief in a transcendent God, 
with the conviction that He was responsible both for 
the origin of things and for their conservation. In 
general, God was conceived to be present, in His 
universe, as Reason,—as the Principle of its order, 
coherence and continuity. The Stoic philosophy 
afforded a basis for this conception of the function of 


x. S, John, I, 18. 2. Ibid, XIV, 6. 
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the logos. By the Stoics themselves, however, the 
conception of Jogos, or immanent Reason, was not 
meant to be more than an assertion of Divine activity. 
Their system was monistic, and the problem of recon- 
ciling the extra-mundane existence of God, with His 
active participation in the totality of things did not 
arise. To them, the antithesis between God and 
matter did, no doubt, exist. But that antithesis was 
more formal than real. Its two terms, God and matter, 
were regarded “‘ as expressing modes of a single sub- 
stance, separable in thought and name, but not in 
reality.’’* 


With the development of the idea of God as 
transcendent,—an idea to which philosophy no less 
than religion contributed,—so exalted a Being could 
not be, or, at any rate, was not, conceived as in 
immediate contact with the things of time and change. 
Hence there arose the need of a mediator ; and “ such 
a mediator was supplied,” says Gwatkin, “by the 
Stoic idea of a Jogos, or immanent Reason.’’ This 
new phase was influenced, to some extent, by Platon- 
ism, a dualistic system in which there was effected a 
separation between the real and the phenomenal,— 
a separation which was not without its effect upon the 
growing antithesis between God and the world. Here 
also the problem arose of the relation between the two 
terms of the antithesis. The dualism was mediated 
by subordinate agents, which were employed in the 
construction of the actual world, conformably to the 
ideal world as it existed in the thought of God: “ The 
Creator is like a human artist who frames in his mind 
a plan which he executes by means of his servants.’’3 


1. Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, (1888), p. 176. 
2. Knowledge of God, vol. I, p. 308. 3. Jowett, Plato, vol. Il; p. 470. 
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Sometimes, even in Platonism, the two terms of the 
antithesis found their ground of connexion in the idea 
of the logos. The relation between the two systems, 
in respect of this unifying principle, has been well 
described by Hatch: ‘In Stoicism there was the 
theory of the one Law or Logos expressing itself in an 
infinite variety of material forms; in Platonism, 
there was the theory of the one God, shaping matter 
according to an infinite variety of patterns..... 
In both the one theory and the other, the processes 
were sometimes regarded in their apparent multipli- 
city, and sometimes in their underlying unity ; and 
in both also the unity was expressed sometimes by the 
impersonal term Jogos, and sometimes by the personal 
term God.””* 


The system of Philo, as we have previously had 
occasion to remark, represented the fusion of elements 
partly religious and partly philosophical. Here, the 
Hebrew conception of angels, the Platonic conception 
of ideal forms, and the Stoic conception of Jogoz, are 
blended into a single conception which is called logos. 
The substitution of a single principle of mediation for 
the previously existing plurality of intermediaries, is 
accompanied by a tendency to accentuate the notion 
of Divine transcendence. Philo spares no pains to 
use language which is unequivocal as touching the 
inexpressible and incomprehensible nature of God. 
The Divine realm is truly untrodden, and inaccessible ; 
nor is the purest intelligence able to ascend even to 
such a height as merely to touch it. It is impossible 
for man to have a direct vision of the Self-existent 
Being. This point has already been elaborated, and 


1. Hibbert Lecture p. 181 ff. 
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there is no need to re-traverse the ground previously 
covered. For Philo, the main problem was how to 
preserve the absolute inscrutability of God, and yet 
to guarantee that man and the world should not be 
left to themselves. Naturally, his solution does not 
lie in the notion of the omnipresence of God, strictly 
so-called, but rather in the notion of the ommipresence 
of the logos, which is distinguished from God as the 
instrument from the Cause. Hence, when we find 
Philo stating that the “ eldest Jogos of the Self-existent 
Being puts on the Cosmos asa garment, for it arrays 
itself in earth and water and air and fire and their 
products, as the individual soul is clothed with the 
body, and the mind of the wise man with the virtues, ”’ 
we are clearly warranted in concluding that he would 
have found no use for the attribute of omnipresence 
applied to transcendent Deity. The Philonic doctrine 
of the Jogos is an attempt to explain how God can be 
both outside the world and in it. Philo’s dualistic 
scheme compels him to interpose the Jogos between 
the incomprehensible, Self-contained God, and the 
universe, in which case it is the rational principle of 
the visible Cosmos; and between the same ineffable 
Being and man, in which case, man, as a rational 
being, is the image of the Jogos. 


The attribute of omnipresence, which ultimately 
came to be predicated of a Being Who is, in nature and 
dignity, unspeakably remote from the world, was, 
originally and strictly speaking, a logos attribute. 
The omnipresence of a transcendent God finds no place 
in Philo’s system. The logos suffices to guarantee 
the rationality of the universe and of man, and to 
define the relation of both to God. We may further 
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conclude that the notion of a transcendent God could 
not have been otherwise than incompatible with a 
belief in His Personal omnipresence. Divine omni- 
presence may be an intelligible conception in a mon- 
istic theory, but cannot logically be so in a dualistic 
theory, of God and the universe. From one stand- 
point; Philo’s interposition of the Jogos principle in 
his general scheme, marks the practical failure of his 
attempt to apply the category of absolute transcendence 
to God. And, to that extent, the Philonic logos has 
something of the character of a Deus ex machina, the 
chief function of which is to guard against the contra- 
dictions that are bound to ensue when the notion of 
Divine transcendence is pressed to its logical con- 
clusion. 


How came the attribute of omnipresence to be 
applied to a transcendent Being? If we are correct 
in our view of the origin of the idea, there can be no 
doubt as to the answer. As was found to be the case 
with omnipotence and omniscience, the identification 
of the Jogos with God, adumbrated in Philo and con- 
summated in John, involved the ascription to God of 
the attributes hitherto predicated of the logos. To 
equate the terms ‘God’ and ‘logos,’ and then to. 
deny to the former the attributes ascribed to the 
latter, was obviously illogical. For, in that case, 
God and the logos would be theoretically one but 
practically distinct, and the logos would be over 
against God, as being in the possession of superior 
powers and more extensive prerogatives,—superior,. 
that is to say, except from a point of view in which 
the possession of any predicates constituted an 
inferiority, and the Supreme Being was thought of as. 
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undifferentiated and unqualified Unity. As long as 
the Jogos was conceived, in the Philonic manner, as 
not a distinct person, but always as the thought of 
God, and as the intermediary between the incomfre- 
hensible God and His world, there was no reason why 
the attributes should not be ascribed to the logos. 
For, they were required to render the logos agency 
effective, and they did not challenge the Divine su- 
premacy. But, as soon as the logos became hypos- 
tatised, and was raised to a position of equality and 
co-existence with God, the position underwent a radical 
change. There was now imminent danger that the 
hypostatised Jogos might threaten a breach in the 
unity of God,—a danger which became so real that 
the subordination of the Jogos to the Supreme Being, 
formed a battle-cry of Theological speculation. The 
threatened disruption of Deity was averted by the 
ascription to Him of the attributes, the existence of 
which had been rendered necessary owing to the 
desire of men to preserve His unity and to safeguard 
His transcendent supremacy ! That is to say, in the 
earlier attempts to explain the relation of transcendent 
Deity to the world, and so to explain it as to avoid 
tampering with the solemn truth of monotheism, the 
attributes were ascribed to His agents, which required 
them in order to the effective discharge of their 
intermediatorial functions. As soon as the logos was 
hypostatised, the supremacy of God could be main- 
tained only by ascribing to Him the attributes which 
previously formed the guarantee of the effective 
mediation of His agents, and of the Jogos in particular. 
The attribute of omnipresence was, originally and 
strictly regarded, the possession of the logos, not of 
God ; and the conception was governed by the notion 


~~ 
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of God as transcendent. Nor could the predicates 
“omnipresent ’’ and “transcendent ’”’ be applied to 
God without creating problems which Jogos speculation, 
up to the point at which the logos became personal, 
had been at the utmost possible pains to avoid. 


Before proceeding to consider the place and 
function of the attribute of omnipresence in the 
Christian doctrine of God, mention may be made of 
a point which has been discussed by Dr. Hatch, and 
other writers. They assert that, from the earliest 
Christian teaching, the conception of the transcendence 
of God is absent. “‘ The conception which underlies 
the earliest expression of the belief of a Christian 
community,” says Hatch, “is the simple conception 
of children.’’* This, of course, is altogether in har- 
mony with the Evangelic representation of God as 
Father, Invisible the God of the Gospels certainly 
is ; but He is nevertheless accessible to men, and speaks 
to them. This supremely ethical relation of the 
Father to His children can never be satisfactorily 
expressed in terms of the idea of a transcendent God 
Who is also omnipresent. The thought of the nearness 
and accessibility of the Divine Father is as remote as 
it can be from the so-called physical, or metaphysical, 
attribute of omnipresence which survives in Christian 
Theology. The former satisfies, as nothing else can, 
the religious needs of men. The latter has value, if, 
indeed, it has any real value at all, only for those 
whose interests are speculative. And, as a matter of 
fact, it would be quite as easy, and certainly far more 
in keeping with the physical associations of the term, 
to speak of the omnipresence of Energy or Force, in 


t. Hibbert Lectures (1888), p. 251. 
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which case there could be substituted, for God, 
Spencer’s hypothesis of a transcendent ‘ unknowable.’ 


Signs are not wanting that Christian Theologians, 
although reluctant to abandon this terminology, are 
beginning to suspect its suitability for the Christian 
doctrine of God. Discussing Divine “‘ transcendence,’” 
Clarke admits that ‘‘ various influences have con- 
spired to fix an unhappy definition of transcendence,” 
and declares furthermore that “if the word trans- 
cendence cannot be detached from such associations, 
it would be necessary to drop it from use in Christian 
Theology.’’*. With regard to omnipresence, the same 
author states that the term ‘‘ has not been deemed 
sufficient for the later thought,” 7.e., immanence ; 
and he defends its continued use on the ground that 
“St is a noble name when its full meaning is perceived.’’* 
That some such defence is called for, seems clear from 
Clarke’s declaration that “the omnipresence of God, 
familiar in doctrine, is of course included in that 
which is meant by the newer name immanence.’’* 
Although a section of his book is entitled “ Imman- 
ence,”’ he has grave doubts as to whether or not even 
that word should be accorded a place in the termin- 
ology of the Christian doctrine of God. The passage 
in which his doubts are expressed deserves a liberal 
quotation : 


‘That great reality which is the counterpart 
to the Transcendence of God is usually called 
Immanence, in modern times. It is true that 
there are objections to the name. It savours of 
philosophy rather than of religion, for in this use 
it is a distinctly modern term, and has not yet 


1. Christian Doctrine of God, p, 315. 2. Ibid, p. 324. 3. Ibid. 
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had time to win its religious associations. More- 
over, it is not without ambiguity. It seems to 
promise more of definiteness than it brings to 
the subject, and in actual usage it has often 
brought a suggestion of pantheism. For such 
reasons one could wish that some other word 
might be found to take its place. But no more 
satisfactory word is at hand.’’* 


Now, the meaning of all this is fairly obvious. 
Just as Clarke wants a definition of transcendence 
that will fit in with immanence, so he desires a defini- 
tion of immanence that will fit in with transcendence. 
He is anxious, that is to to say, to shew that, whereas, 
for Deism, God is the transcendent ground of the 
world, and, for Pantheism, He is the immanent ground, 
for Theism He is both.” But, although Clarke is at 
great pains to purge the term “ transcendence ”’ of 
its Deistic implications, he bases his Christian doctrine 
of God upon premises that are fundamentally dualistic, 
and no amount of verbal quibbling will serve to dis- 
guise the fact. As we have already remarked, he 
starts by positing God and the universe as the two 
units of existence ; ‘“ God is one, and the universe is 
another.’’> ‘“‘Of ultimate units of existence,’ he 
adds, ‘‘ there are two, and no more.’’* Inasmuch’as 
Clarke explicitly repudiates Pantheism, if these state- 
ments do not imply that God is, in a real sense, outside 
the universe, language ceases to be intelligible. Else- 
where, he speaks of the “immeasurable difference 
between God and all that is not God”’ ;> not only is 


1. Christian Doctrine of God, p. 321. 


2. Foraclear discussion of the same point, see I]lingworth, Divine Immanence, 
pp. 65-78. ‘ 
3. Christian Doctrine of God, p. 273. 4. Ibid. 5. Ibid, p. 312 
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that difference immeasurable, it is also “‘ a real differ- 
ence in the objects that are compared : God is greater 
than all besides, and in every sense superior. The 
universe stands over against Him but not as His 
equal.’’* If, greatly daring, we venture to ask in what 
sense one of the ultimate units of existence, namely the 
universe, is unequal to the other ultimate unit, namely 
God, we shall be told that the latter ‘is infinite in 
infinitely higher respects.”’* Look at the matter, 
therefore, as and how we will, one of these “ ultimates”’ 
is merely a penultimate. 


Our main concern is to discover how the 
“infinitely infinite” (!) unit can be said to be omni- 
present, or immanent, in the other. We need have 
no doubt, we are told, as to the order in which the 
two terms, transcendence and immanence, should 
enter into the doctrine of God; ‘‘ transcendence is 
first.”’3 It is the thought of Divine transcendence that 
gives immanence all the meaning and reality for which 
the latter term stands.+ Now, the scientific account 
of the universe, we are told, has made it impossible 
for God to be localised beyond the limits of His works.° 
Not only the vastness of the universe, but “ its internal 
self-sufficiency, forbids us to think of it as controlled 
from without.’® We have to remind ourselves, how- 
ever, that Clarke has already affirmed, of the two 
units of existence, that one is Self-existent whilst the 
other is not, and that God is the source of the universe.’ 
That is to say, the universe is both self-sufficient and 
contingent !_ As far as the scientific view is concerned, 
we must take it that the universe operates, or is oper- 
1. Christian Doctrine of God, p. 316. 3. Ibid, p, 322. 5. Ibid, p. 322. 


2, p: 318. 4. Ibid. 6. Ibid, p. 323. 
7. Ibid, p. 284. 
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ated from within.’ And, therefore, ‘“‘if God is the 
operant force of the great system, and it is operated 
from within, then certainly He is within, with His 
operative will and energy.’’” Where the available 
material is so rich and varied, the temptation to go 
on quoting is almost irresistible. But the above 
extracts enable one to see quite clearly the scope and 
character of Clarke’s method. He proves the trans- 
cendence of God in detachment from immanence, and 
Divine immanence in detachment from transcendence. 
When it comes to the problem of their interaction, or 
of the relation of one of the two so-called ultimate 
units of existence to the other, all he does is to insist 
that “‘ God is marvellously united to that which is not 
Himself, but He is not the universe, nor is the universe 
He.’ When, however, Clarke turns to discuss the 
relation of God to man, the full consequences of the 
dualism which is implied in the whole of his treatment, 
are immediately apparent. He declares it to be a 
most wonderful thing that God should have set off the 
human will in a real separateness ; and he calls it an 
amazing fact that God does not prevent man from 
acting in opposition to His will. But “‘ our separate- 
ness is proved by the fact of our sinning.’’* Thus, in 
dealing with the universe as it unfolds itself to the 
scientific mind, Clarke emphasises Divine immanence ; 
but when he has to defend the facts of human freedom, 
responsibility, and sin, he is forced to fall back upon 
the notion of real separation which the term “ trans- 
cendence ” really involves. Hence, although God 
works in the universe from within, man as a sinner is 
over and against God in a position of real separation. 
Nevertheless, when Clarke wishes 'to define the relation 
r. Christian Doctrine of God. p. 323. 2. Ibid. 3. Ibid, p. 331. 4. Ibid, p. 336, 
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of the human spirit to the “ Creative Father,” he does 
not hesitate to say that ‘the individual man, un- 
changed, is simply embraced in the all-encompassing 
reality of the present God.’”* All that one cares to 
Say concerning Clarke’s treatment of “ the immanence 
of the transcendent God,’’? is that the more he succeeds 
in making God immanent, the less does he succeed in 
maintaining His transcendence ; and vice versa. 


We have dealt with immanence, rather than with 
omnipresence, as the term descriptive of God’s relation 
to the universe, because Clarke takes the former to 
include the latter. At the same time, he himself con- 
stantly employs the narrower term, on the ground, 
apparently, of its time honoured religious associations. 
He accepts the arbitrary and artificial classification of 

the attributes into natural and moral, declares the 
distinction to be correct, and regards omnipresence 
as a “natural” attribute. .‘‘ The fact of presence,” 
he says, “is in itself a natural and not a moral fact, 
and universality of presence is the divine mode of a 
natural relation.’’> To call God omnipresent ‘“‘is to 
affirm that He himself works everywhere at once, and 
is present everywhere.’’* But how can this be true 
in view of Clarke’s admission that sin interposes a 
real barrier between man and God ?° If we inquire 
how God exercises the natural relationship which the 
term omnipresence is supposed to express, how energy 
goes forth from Him to the second ultimate unit of 
existence, we are firmly and finally told that ‘“‘ no one 
knows.”® We are entitled to assume, therefore, that 
the Christian doctrine of God, as expounded by the 
author we have so freely quoted, cannot defend the 
1. Christian Doctrine of God, p. 335. 3. Ibid, p. 325. 5. See above. 
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attribute of omnipresence on rational grounds. If, 
finally, we ask how the assumed fact of Divine omni- 
presence is consistent with the Christian doctrine of 
miracles, we must simply believe that miracles, in the 
fullest sense of the word, are still possible. Although 
God is the operant force of the great system called 
the universe, we must not imagine that in working 
miracles He would be interfering with Himself, for 
““a miracle would be nothing more than a variant act 
of his ever present will.”* But as one of the predicates 
Clarke ascribes to God is that of unchangeableness, 
it is difficult to see how such a Being can be said to 
vary in His actions.” 


The problem of the Theistic reconciliation of 
Divine transcendence and immanence, has recently 
engaged the attention of Dr. Ward.? He suggests 
that we may discern a faint and distant analogy, in 
what we are wont to style the creations of genius. 
The immortal works of art, the things of beauty that 
are a joy for ever, says Ward, we regard as rather the 
spontaneous output of productive imagination, of a 
free spirit that embodies itself in its work, lives in it, 
and loves it. Yet however much the man of genius 
loves his work and lives in it, he is still distinct from it, 
still greater than it. On the other hand, however 
dependent on ‘him is his production, though he knows 
it through and through, yet it too is distinct from him ; 
from its first inception even in the full tide of his 
activity, he feels that it is working itself out and sees 
that it is good; in other words, he finds himself ex- 
pressed in it and he respects his work. Yet after all, 
Ward proceeds, this analogy is very imperfect, and it 


1. ‘Christian Doctrine'of God, p. 334. 2 


. Ibid, p. 309. 
3. Realm of Ends, pp. 235-240. 
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is just in the important point where it fails that our 
difficulties begin. Between what we may call relative 
creation, the origination of something relatively new 
within the world, and the absolute creation of the 
world itself there is an impassable gulf. The one 
presupposes experience previously acquired, the other 
is coeval and identical with the Divine experience 
itself. God in short is the Absolute Genius, the 
World-Genius, as He has been called. Any analogy 
drawn from our experience must then be inadequate 
to such an experience : God’s ways are not as our ways, 
nor His thoughts as our thoughts. In what has been 
said, we have simply reproduced Ward’s language 
almost verbatim. Both the thought and the language 
seem to us admirably to suggest the possibilities of the 
analogy for Theism, as well as the difficulties to which 
it lends itself. Ward himself thinks that the difference 
between experience Divine and human, lies simply in 
transcending the limit to which our experience points 
but can never attain, and that it need not imply 
utter disparity. But it is by no means clear in what 
sense we are entitled to speak of Divine ‘ experience.’ 
And, in any event, if the originality of genius is at all 
a helpful analogy, all it entitles us to say is, that God 
must be represented in terms of that which is abnormal 
in human experience. Moreover, the plain man could 
not be blamed for asking how the existence of physical 
and moral evil is to be reconciled with the idea of the 
world as the product of Divine ‘ genius.’ 


Despite the difficulties that admittedly beset 
Ward’s “ faint and distant ”’ analogy, it is a good deal 
clearer and nearer than the analogy derived from the 
concept of the self as simple substance, or essence. 
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The omnipresence of God, says Hodge, “ is an omni- 
presence of the divine essence. Otherwise the essence 
of God would be limited.”* This type of Theology 
starts with the assumption that consciousness of sub- 
stance is involved in that of personal identity. The 
self is thought of as a kind of permanent spiritual 
substratum of which thoughts, feelings and volitions, 
are varying states and acts. Analogically, therefore, 
the Being of God is conceived as that which has a real, 
substantive existence, “‘ it is equivalent to substance 
or essence.”’? This Divine essence, it is argued, cannot 
be finite ; hence, it must beinfinite. All the attributes 
predicable of this essence must, like itself, be infinite. 
And the conclusion follows, that the Divine omni- 
presence “‘is the ubiquity of the divine essence” ;* 
‘‘God is in space repletively. He fills alispace.’’* But, 
if God is a spirit, as Hodge affirms, what meaning can 
be extracted from the statement that the infinite 
essence of God is omnipresent in space? Even Clarke, 
who is hailed, in many quarters, as one of the most 
successful modern reconcilers of the oldand the new in 
Theology, has no room for the doctrine of the Divine 
essence. ‘‘ We may be led to speak of the essence of 
God,” he says, “and to imaginethat it must be every- 
where. But what may be meant by the essence of 
God we can never tell.’’* All we need say is that this 
metaphysical doctrine of God is based upon an obsolete 
psychology. As we have before remarked, the cate- 
gory of substance, or essence, is no longer applicable 
to the ‘ self.’ 


This terminology, however, and the ideas it em- 
bodies, bear the appearance of definiteness, and one 


1. Systematic Theology, p. 384. 2. Ibid, p. 367. 3. Tbid, p- 385. 
4. p. 383. 5. Christian Doctrine of God, p. 327. 
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is not surprised to have to note their survival in certain 
influential circles. Reference may be made, by way 
of illustration, to Dr. James Lindsay’s book 
“Studies in European Philosophy,’ which includes 
a chapter entitled ‘‘ Metaphysical Developments of 
our time.’’* Here we are told that the central task 
of metaphysics is to determine the principles of “ sub- 
stance.”’ The notion of substance is fundamental 
and ultimate in our experience, and when we come to 
deal with God ‘‘ we may find place and room for the 
notion of substance in the conception of the World- 
ground.” This Lindsay styles the Absolute ; and 
the task of metaphysics is further defined as that 
of determining ‘‘ the concept of the Absolute... . 
and to raise itself through Causality, Space and Time, 
to the idea of unity and of the whole, of the infinite 
and the eternal.” In a sentence, the real question 
for metaphysic is that ‘‘ of the essence and the quality 
of the Eternal Being.” 


Now, it is evident that metaphysic demands of us 
that we fight our way through the phenomenal, until 
at last we reach the idea of absolute unity. Leaving 
causality, space, and time, behind us, we must press 
on even beyond the “‘ metaphysics of Self-consciousness 
in Deity ” until we arrive at that which Lindsay calls 
“the eternal ethical essence of God.’’ Now, it is fairly 
easy to perform this feat of abstraction. Herbert 
Spencer performed it in the ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy,” 
where, tracing the process of evolution backwards, and 
working his way through the boundless variety of the 
phenomenal world, he arrived at an original state 
which he described as ‘‘a homogeneous plenum in 
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motion.’”’ But he signally failed in his attempt to 
reconstruct the real world we know, out of the bare 
potentiality which was all he had to work with after 
the process of abstraction was completed. It is 

equally easy for Lindsay to ascend through and beyond 
the categories of causality, space, and time to an 
idea that is even more transcendent than that of the 
Divine Self-consciousness; but he simply cannot 
reconstruct the world, in which these categories aré 
real, in terms of that abstract idea, nor can he shew 
that there is any real connexion between them. All 
that he succeeds in doing, having gained the ultimate 
idea of “‘ essence,” is to clothe it with qualities which 
serve to hide its abstract nakedness. So it comes to 
pass that, in the course of the chapter with which we 
are concerned, the Divine “‘ essence’ is described as 
ethical, eternal, spiritual, self-existing, personal, 
transcendent, infinite and immanent! If this is all 
that metaphysics can do for us, we are not surprised 
at the confession with which Lindsay begins the chap- 
ter we have quoted: “A scared Ritschlianism has 
fled before metaphysics ; the almost universal attitude 
of the scientist towards metaphysics is that of the 
scorner. Much even of the ethical philosophy of the 
time has grown squeamish before metaphysic.”’ If, 
therefore, we venture to confess ourselves scared, scorn- 
ful, and squeamish, we have at least the consolation of 
knowing that we are not alone. A _ transcendent 
essence, may, for all we know, be an intelligible con- 
ception, and, immanent essence may perhaps be 
defended ; but how the same “ essence ”’ can be both 
transcendent and immanent, simply baffles our com- 
prehension. When we find Christian Theologians like 
Martensen declaring that “ although the omnipotent: 
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One is essentially present in every leaf and every grain 
of wheat, He dwells and moves freely in Himself in 
virtue of His eternity,’’* we have no option but to con- 
fess that, for ourselves, the representation is meaning- 
less. 


The present writer, therefore, demurs to the 
continued use of the term ‘‘omnipresence’”’ in Christian 
Theology. He would urge that this mode of speech 
is objectionable (i) on the score of its intrinsic unsuit- 
ability for the purpose of defining the relation of God 
to the universe ; and (ii) on the score of its Deistic 
implications. 


(x) It is a self-evident proposition that the possi- 
bilities of human presence are governed by the exi- 
gencies of locality. In human experience, one’s 
‘presence’ in a place signifies one’s * absence ’ from 
another place. As far as our observation goes, human 
presence signifies an occupying of space ; and we are 
in the habit of drawing a distinction between an object 
in space, and the space which the object is said to 
occupy. It is true, of course, that certain psychic 
phenomena,—telepathy, clairvoyance, and the like,— 
have suggested the possibility that corporeal limita- 
tions can be transcended even in the case of human 
beings. In this connexion, it is certainly worthy of 
remark that a distinguished scientist like Sir Oliver 
Lodge believes ‘ telepathy has opened a new chapter 
in science,” and that ‘‘ even alone, it tends mightily 
to strengthen the argument for transcendence of mind 
over body .. .”? Asa protest against the view that 
reduces mentality to a mere function of matter, these 
excursions of a few men of science into a region which 


1. Christian Dogmatics, p. 94. 2. Man and the Universe, p. 189. 
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most scientists regard as ‘ nescience,’ are, no doubt, 
interesting and instructive. But the evidence, on the 
whole, is of an inconclusive character; and, in the 
present condition of investigation, the correct attitude 
to assume is one of respectful scepticism. But, in any 
event, these psychic facts, if they are facts, cannot 
affect the general proposition that a human being 
cannot be in more than one place at one and the same 
time. This is literally and indubitably true of all 
human beings on the physical plane. What ‘ presence’ 
may mean in the case of a discarnate or disembodied 
spirit, we cannot tell, because we simply do not know. 


Omnipresence, in the common acceptation of the 
term, is supposed to signify that God is not subject to 
the exigencies of locality. The thought of the 
Divine presence does not involve the thought of His 
absence from any part of His universe. He is under- 
stood to be present ‘everywhere.’ As there is no 
“now ’ and ‘ then,’ so there is no ‘ here’ and ‘ there,’ 
for Him. Or, more precisely, the universal ‘here ’ 
corresponds to the eternal ‘now.’ Between presence 
human and Divine, therefore, there is this difference, 
that, whereas the former is governed by spatial and 
temporal categories, the latter is absolutely independent 
of them. 


But it is one thing dogmatically to assert, as many 
Theologians do, the omnipresence of transcendent 
Deity, and quite another thing to explain what precisely 
is meant by the statement that God is ‘ everywhere.’ 
When one turns to examine the views of Theologians 
as to the manner in which the Divine presence is 
realised, one is struck by the persistence with which 
the term “‘ presence,’’ even in its application to God 
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Who is ex hypothesi spirit, retains its physical signifi- 
cance. ‘‘God is in space repletively,” says Hodge, 
“ He fills all space” ;* and, ‘“‘ as the birds in the air 
and the fish in the sea, so also are we always surrounded 
and sustained by God.’”’* By the same authority we 
are told that the omnipresence of God “is an omni- 
presence of the divine essence.”? We should probably 
be accused of unbecoming curiosity if we ventured to 
inquire how the Divine “ essence’ can be said to fill 
all space, and in what sense we are to regard ourselves 
as always surrounded and sustained by it! ‘“‘ God,” 
says Fairbairn, “is the thought that is diffused through 
all space and active in all time ”’ ;+ and, again, “‘ the 
will of God is the energy of the universe : uniform and 
permanent in quantity, yet expressing itself in modes 
of an infinite variety.”’> Language of that type might 
be appropriate enough were one speaking of Deus 
sive Natura; but the difficulty is to see how it can 
apply to a transcendent, causal intelligence of which, 
Fairbairn declares, omnipresence is not an occasional, 
but a permanent attribute. 


Additional proof of the intrinsic unsuitability of 
the terminology we are discussing, to express the 
relation of God to the universe, is to be found in the 
fact that Theologians are not consistent in their use 
of it. According to Hodge, God “is equally present 
with all His creatures, at all times and in all places. 
.... . He is not absent from any portion of space, 
nor more present in one portion than in another.”’° 
This view of the Divine omnipresence, therefore, repre- 
sents God as being undividedly present everywhere. 
1. Systematic Theology, p. 383. 

2. Ibid, p. 385. 
3. 


Ibid, p. 384. 4. Philosophy of the Christain Religon, p. 58. 
+5. Ibid, p. 59. 6. Systematic Theology, vol. I, p. 383. 
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He is present in every blade of grass, and present also, 
apparently in the same sense, in every human soul.* 
Starting, as Hodge does start, with the thought of an 
indivisible Divine essence of which omnipresence is. 
an attribute, no other conclusion is possible. Such 
an essence must be everywhere, and it must be every- 
where. indivisibly. This method of conceiving the 
Divine omnipresence cannot admit the possibility of 
there being degrees of reality. Martensen, however, 
who also speaks of Divine omnipresence as something 
““essential,’’ explicitly repudiates the view that God 
is everywhere present unequivocally. “‘God” de- 
clares Martensen, “ is present in one way in nature, im 
another way in history ; in one way in the Church, in 
another way in the world; He is not, in the same 
sense, present alike in the hearts of His saints, and in 
those of the ungodly ; in Heaven and in Hell.”* These 
two representatives of orthodox Christian Theology 
cannot both be right. And the fact that, starting 
from identical premises, each reaches a conclusion 
radically differing from that of the other, goes some 
distance to prove that the determination of the Being 
of God into essence and attributes, and the definition 
of His relation to the universe as omnipresence, are- 
open to the gravest suspicion. 


(2) The present writer also demurs to the con- 
tinued use of the term “‘ omnipresence ”’ in Christian 
Theology, on the ground of its Deistic implications. 
In Theological manuals, the attribute is often de- 
scribed, and usually treated, as the counterpart to the 
doctrine of Divine transcendence. The first task to 
which orthodox Christian Theology addresses itself 


1. Systernatic Theology, vol. L p. 385. 2. Christian Dogmatics, p. 94. 
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is that of establishing the Being of God in a position 
of unchallenged supremacy, and of absolute inde- 
pendence. Instead of starting with the Many, and 
working one’s way through to a unity which, without 
abolishing, transcends them (a method which, although 
not without its difficulties, does try to do justice to 
the world of empirical fact), it suits the dogmatic 
temper better to adopt an a@ priori method, to postulate 
the existence of the One, and so to describe the Being 
of the One as to give it the appearance of uniqueness. 
From the dogmatic clouds, a descent is made to terra 
firma, and an attempt is made to account for the 
material universe. Sometimes it is described as one 
of the two units of existence of which God is the other, 
and sometimes as a creation ex nihilo, which is once 
for all and for ever complete. In either case, as dis- 
tinguished from the Supreme Being, its character is 
dependent and contingent. Then, the problem 
immediately emerges of the relation of the created 
and dependent Many to the independent One. The 
solution that has satisfied many generations of 
Christian thinkers is that there may be predicated 
of the Supreme Being a number of “ natural” attri- 
butes, of which omnipresence is one, which express. 
His relation to the material universe. These attri- 
butes, therefore, serve to disguise the dualistic 
tendencies which a thoroughgoing doctrine of Divine 
transcendence inevitably involves. They represent 
the survival, in Christian Theology, of Deistic influ- 
ences against which most modern Theologians ve- 
hemently, but ineffectually, protest. Vehemently, 
because, admittedly, Deism is as dead as the dodo ; 
ineffectually, because being dead Deism yet speaks 
in the survival of the so-called ‘‘ natural ’’ attributes. 
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for which room is still found in the orthodox Christian 
doctrine of God. 


The persistence with which the method above 
described continues to dominate Christian thinking 
is admirably illustrated in Dr. W. N. Clarke’s volume, 
to which we have had occasion frequently to refer in 
the course of the present discussion. First of all, we 
find Deism emphatically refuted and repudiated." 
Then, the resources of language are severely taxed in 
order to establish God in a position of superior- 
ity, independence, and super-sufficiency.’ Finally, 
-although it is admitted that the relation between 
God and the wumniverse can never be clearly 
defined,} nevertheless ‘‘ by the medium of the natural 
attribute, omnipresence, there is represented to us 
the real and universal presence of all that we mean 
by God.’* The regnant thought throughout is that 
of Divine transcendence. ‘‘ The Christian thought,”’ 
says Clarke, “is not so much that the immanent God 
is transcendent, as it is that the transcendent God is 
immanent.”> This sounds very much like a distinction 
without a difference ; but, in reality, the phraseology 
is meant to mark a very real difference, as Clarke's 
subsequent expressions prove. If, instead of inferring 
God’s immanence from His transcendence, we reversed 
the process, and attempted to infer His transcendence 
from His immanence, ‘‘ we should be undertaking an 
argument, and assuming a burden of proof.”° Ap- 
parently, therefore, this author is satisfied that, if the 
Christian doctrine of God takes Divine transcendence 
as its point of departure, the whole question is placed 
x. Christian Doctrine of God, p. 323. 4. Ibid, p. 325. 


2. Ibid, p. 320. 5. Ibid, p. 322. 
3. Ibid, p. 274. 6. Ibid. 
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beyond the pale of argument, and the need of proof 
is no longer felt ! 


When a Theologian thus retires behind dogmatic 
bulwarks, one may reasonably suspect that the move- 
ment is dictated by considerations of sound strategy. 
Nor is the real reason, in this case, far to seek. 
Immanence is historically rooted in the several Panthe- 
istic systems, that have played so prominent a part 
in the development of human thought. As the 
system of Spinoza clearly proves, the concept of im- 
manence logically applied, leaves no room for a real 
transcendence. ‘“‘I am well aware,’’ declared the 
late Mr. Allanson Picton, “‘ that many who are partly 
attracted by Spinoza desire to reconcile his teaching 
with theological tradition by insisting on a transcend- 
ence as well as an immanence of God..... If we 
are to understand the master at all, we must not 
carry that notion with us into the study of his works.”’* 
Equally emphatic is the language in which the late 
John Caird dealt with the same point. “ Nothing,” 
he says, ‘‘can be more unquestionable than that 
Spinoza’s God was no transcendent Deus ex machina, 
existing apart from the world, or connected with it 
only by the unintelligible bond of an arbitrary act.”’” 
- When Spinoza defines God as “A Being absolutely 
. infinite, that is, substance consisting of infinite attri- 
- butes,’’3 he meant by ‘ substance,’ not a more or less 
remote and independent ground of existence, but 
totality of being, or the universe as a whole. The 
attributes he regarded not as merely belonging to 
substance, but as constituting its nature.» Modern 


1. Spinoza, pp. 23-24. 2. Spinoza, p. 26. 3. Ethics Def. VI. 


5. See H. H. Joachim’s Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, pp. 36-38; also Sir 
F. Pollock’s Spinoza, His Life and Philosophy, p. 152. 
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representatives of orthodoxy, therefore, are well 
advised in refusing to accept the responsibility of 
deducing transcendence from immanence. Logic- 
ally, the relations for which these terms stand, are 
distinct and mutually exclusive. Nor do those who 
take Divine transcendence as their point of departure, 
seem ‘to fare any better. For they appear totally 
unable to explain how a God Who is, in any real sense 
of the word, transcendent, can be said to be immanent, 
‘or omnipresent, in the universe. 


As was to be expected, the growth of the scientific 
view of the universe has profoundly affected men’s 
notions of the Being and nature of God. When the 
universe was small, and the planet which we inhabit 
was regarded as the special creation of God, there was 
room enough and to spare, outside the bounds of the 
known universe, for God. The heavens were His 
‘dwelling-place, and the earth was His footstool. But 
the gradual development of the view of the universe 
as one, the known boundaries of which were con- 
stantly being extended, saw God being driven farther 
and farther away. When some genius of an astronomer 
swept the heavens by the aid of the latest telescopic 
invention, and charted, upon the map of the heavens, 
a new and hitherto unsuspected world, the dwelling 
place of God became more and more cramped. So 
the thought took shape in the minds of men that the 
notion of God as dwelling in a portion of space, upon 
which the growing extent of the world of scientific 
discovery could be thought of as encroaching,—a 
residual, finite space,—was~ positively untenable. 
At last, the scientific process. of usurpation lifted the 
universe to the dignity of a self-contained, and self- 
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maintained whole, and, with Laplace, many tended 
to believe that the hypothesis of God was unnecessary 
to account for the universe. Thus, the scientific 
conception of the universe as a self-contained whole, 
has profoundly affected the religious point of view, and 
has turned the thoughts of men once more to the God 
Who is the proper object of worship, and the sustainer 
of the life of the soul. The bearing of modern science 
upon the doctrine of the Divine attributes will engage 
our attention almost immediately. Meanwhile, we 
may express our conviction that, if scientific discovery 
drove God out of the world, the religious instincts of 
mankind have brought Him out of the clouds, and 
into vital and intimate contact with human experience. 
Nor is science without its witness to the influence, 
upon its own thinking, of this re-discovery of God. 
For, as Sir Oliver Lodge has put it: “‘ We stand now 
in a period of spiritual awakening, of a cleansing 
acceptance of the facts of nature, of a purification of 
the material universe by the recognised permeance of 
an immanent, energising God, of whom we too are 
fragmentary, struggling, helpful portions.’”* The 
language in which this passage is couched is not 
unobjectionable, and to the orthodox Christian point 
of view, it will, doubtless, prove utterly repugnant. 
But the passage itself will serve to shew the lines along 
which the reconciliation between science and religion 
is being attempted. From the side of the Church, 
Professor Gwatkin declares that: “Science has 
finally destroyed the conception of a God Who acts 
on the world only from the outside,” and, further- 
more, that Divine omnipresence “as a doctrine of 
religion simply means that God’s action is not hindered 
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by distance like ours, but is as direct in any one place 
as in any other ; and His immanence means, further, 
that the common works of nature are as truly Divine 
acts as anything we can imagine done by a miracle.’’* 


To sum up,—our inquiry leads us to the con- 
clusion that the attributes with which we have been 
dealing, cannot properly be said to yield us knowledge 
of God Who is the immediate concern of the religious. 
consciousness. This conclusion we announce without 
prejudice to the question whether a developed doc- 
trine of the Being and nature of God is possible. It 
would seem that the retention of the so-called meta- 
physical attributes,—involving, as it does involve, the 
clumsy and artificial division of the Divine attributes. 
into two classes, some natural and others moral,— 
together with the obvious practical and speculative 
difficulties to which they inevitably give rise, so far 
from elucidating the idea of God, actually evacuate 
the idea of much, if not all, of its religious significance. 
They are the product of an age of speculation concern- 
ing the Being of God, which still clung to the idea of 
God as transcendent, remote from the universe and 
from man; and which attempted to bridge the gulf 
between God and the universe by means of the attri- 
butes which have been the subject of the present 
inquiry. The gulf no longer exists; and with the 
disappearance of that fatal separation, the human 
methods designed to heal the breach may be allowed 
also to disappear without regret. 


This purely destructive criticism of concepts 
that have entered largely into the dogmatic teaching 
of the Christian Church may serve as a reminder that 


1. The Knowledge of God, p. 276. 
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it is the peculiar privilege of each age to interpret 
God in terms of its own experience. These concepts 
may have been of service to many generations of 
thoughtful believers in the past. But they have had 
their day, and have outlived their usefulness. The 
late lamented and brilliant Pragmatist, whose volume 
“The Varieties of Religious Experience ”’ will long 
remain a monument of cultured insight into the secret 
history of the soul, remarks, concerning the famous 
Scholastic list of Divine attributes which Newman 
had enumerated, that, for some minds, they possess 
an emotional value. ‘‘ Intoning them,” says James, 
‘as he would intone a cathedral service, he shows 
how high is their aesthetic value. It enriches our bare 
piety to carry these exalted and mysterious verbal 
additions, just as it enriches a church to have an 
organ and old brasses, marbles and frescoes and 
stained windows. Epithets lend an atmosphere 
and overtones to our devotion. They are like a 
hymn of praise and service of glory, and may sound 
the more sublime for being incomprehensible.’’* 
James, however, was under no misapprehension as 
to the real significance of these attributes for modern 
thought. ‘One feels,” he says, referring to the 
metaphysical attributes, ‘‘that in the Theologian’s 
hands they are only a set of titles obtained by a 
mechanical manipulation of synonyms, verbality 
has stepped into the place of vision, professionalism 
into that of life. Instead of bread we have a stone ; 
instead of a fish, a serpent. Did such a conglomera- 
tion of abstract terms give really the gist of our 
knowledge of the Deity, schools of Theology might 
indeed continue to flourish, but religion, vital religion, 
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would have taken its flight from this world... . - 
From the point of view of practical religion, the meta- 
physical monster which they offer to our worship is 
an absolutely worthless invention of the scholarly 
mind.”? Without endorsing, in every particular, 
the language of the above quotation, the present 
writer is of opinion that James’ objection to the 
so-called metaphysical attributes is well-grounded. 
They do not, for the good and sufficient reason that 
they cannot, yield us true knowledge of the Divine 
Father whom the Founder of our Faith came into 
the world to reveal. Furthermore, the doctrine of 
God, of which these speculative elements form part, 
is utterly repugnant to the knowledge and thought 
of our time ; and, in the case of many men, has proved 
a positive hindrance to practical religion. Now that 
the spiritual, ethical and social aspects of Christianity 
are dominating the thoughts, and stimulating the 
activities, of earnest men, they have no use for a 
Theology the God of which is more metaphysical 
than spiritual, whose essence it is important to define, 
and whose attributes it is necessary to enumerate and: 
to classify. They, like the late Dr. Hatch, cherish 
the hope that the time is coming when the world 
will enjoy the fruitful blessings of “a Christianity 
which is not new but old, which is not old but new, 
a Christianity in which the moral and spiritual elements 
will again hold their place, in which men will be 
bound together by the bond of mutual service, which 
is the bond of the sons of God, a Christianity which 
will actually realise the brotherhood of men, the 
ideal of its first communities.’’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES AND MODERN 
SCIENCE. 


OWADAYS, the Theologian and the scientist 
seem on friendlier terms than they were when 

Henry Drummond deplored “the present 
decadence of Religion in the world of Science,’’* and 
gave to the world that which he modestly described 
as ‘‘an attempt to re-statea few of the more elementary 
facts of the Spiritual Life in terms of Biology.”* Now 
that we may chronicle the appearance of an Ex-Presi- 
dent of the British Association, in the person of 
Sir Oliver Lodge, as a speaker at the Annual meetings 
of the National Council of Evangelical Free Churches, 
we may conclude that the traditional antagonism 
between faith and science has, to some degree, been 
overcome by feelings of mutual toleration, sympathy 
and respect. It would, however, be foolish, although 
it is easy, to exaggerate the value, whether actual or 
prospective, of this rapprochement. Generally speak- 
ing, science is still frankly hostile to faith ; and even 
when disposed to friendliness, the good-will of science 
can be enjoyed only at a price which, from the point 
of.view of orthodox Christian doctrine, is altogether 
prohibitive. The solvency of science means, and 
can mean only, the bankruptcy of orthodoxy. It 
should not be forgotten, by those who believe that the 
re-statement of the Christian doctrine of God in terms 
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of modern thought must proceed largely by way of 
reconciliation between Theology and science, that the 
point of departure and method of either are radically 
different from those of the other. The former 
‘assumes the existence of God as its first certainty, 
and then proceeds to learn about him all that can be 
learned.”* That is to say, the starting point of The- 
ology is an assumption ; and its method is a priori. 
To science, on the other hand, “ The universe lies 
before us for investigation. ... . it is subject to our 
own partial control if we are willing patiently to learn 
how to exercise it, but of any other control, we would 
say, there is no perceptible trace.”*? That is to say, 
the starting point of science is the visible, tangible, 
material universe; and its method is a posteriort. 
Scientific method, it is claimed, assumes nothing : 
“everything must be scrutinised and proved, dis- 
tinctly conceived and precisely formulated.’ The 
difference of standpoint between Theology and science 
is therefore fundamental ; and the outstanding contro- 
versy between them cannot be settled without serious 
sacrifices on the part of one of them, or both. 


It should be observed that, up to the present, the 
Theologian has proved himself far more accommodat- 
ing, in the matter of finding a modus vivendt, than the 
scientific man. Whereas the former seems prepared 
to argue that the orthodox Christian doctrine of God 
is perfectly compatible with the scientific view of the 
universe, the latter, even when he has religious sym- 
pathies, is frankly and consistently a critic of ortho- 
doxy, The point is important, and it may be illus-. 


x, W.N, Clarke, Christian Doctrine of God, p. 56. 
2. Lodge, Man and the Universe, p. ro. 3. Ibid, p. xr. 
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trated by special reference to the views of two 
Tepresentative workers in this field, to both of whom 
we have had occasion previously to refer. Dr. W.N. 
‘Clarke, as we have already seen, regards the universe 
as one of the two ultimate units of existence, of which 
God is the other. We may now proceed to observe 
that Clarke explicitly repudiates the theory of creation 
ex mihilo; and that he declares that the attitude of 
‘Christian doctrine towards the problem of the origina- 
tion of the universe is one of absolute indifference. 
“ It is no part of Christian doctrine,” he states, “‘ that 
all that is not God had a day of absolute beginning, 
before which God was not alone, or, on the contrary, 
that the existence of the universe is eternal. Either 
may be true.’’* Theologians of the type of Martensen, 
however, whose influence in Christian circles is by no 
means extinct, held decided views about these matters. 
‘“When God creates,’ declares the famous Danish 
Theologian, ‘‘ He calls into existence that which has 
no being ”’ ;? and, further, “‘ the Christian dogma of 
the creation of the world in time does not relate merely, 
as has been frequently said, to metaphysical subtleties, 
but has a profound religious and moral significance.” 
Hodge also offers an elaborate “‘ proof of the doctrine 
of a creation ex mihilo,’ and declares that “‘ we are 
forced to accept of the Scriptural doctrine of an im- 
mediate creation ex nihilo by the power of God.’* 
And to these views, we may add, multitudes of 
Christians still continue to adhere. 


But the liberty of indifference which Clarke 
claims for Christian doctrine, when faced by the 
problem of the origin of the universe, does not prevent 


1. Christian Doctrine of God, pp. 285-6. 2. Christian Dogmatics, p, 116. 
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his indicating pretty clearly the direction in which 
his sympathies lie. ‘‘ Doubtless,” he states, “ the 
growing idea at present is that of an eternal universe, 
or one to which neither beginning nor end can be 
assigned.”* And again, ‘‘the Divine will is eternally 
productive, and God has never been without a creation, 
and will never be alone.’’? As to whether the universe 
is actually infinite in extent, or has limits, Clarke states 
we may never know, but “ in proportion to our mental 
capacity it seems infinite.”> All of which follows 
logically from Clarke’s axiom that the universe, like 
God, is an ultimate unit of existence. And we may 
safely venture the comment that the bare suggestion 
that the universe is eternal and infinite, would have 
been regarded by Hodge, and is regarded by many 
present-day Theologians, asrank heresy. The former, 
for instance, summarises the Scriptural doctrine under 
the following heads: (a) That the universe is not 
eternal. It began to be; (0) It was not formed out of 
any pre-existence or substance; but was created 
ex nihilo; (c) that creation was not necessary. It 
was free to God to create or not to create, to create the 
universe as it is, or any other order and system of 
things, according to the good pleasure of His will.* 
Now if that 7s the Scriptural doctrine, no argument 
is needed to prove that Clarke must have derived his 
from another source. What that source was, the 
following quotation clearly shews : 


The universe, practically unbounded, is one 
vast system, interrelated through its whole extent, 
and held in unity by one operation and a single 
method ; the universe, so far as we can judge, is 


1. Christian Doctrine of God, p. 286. 3. Ibid, p. 272. 
2. Ibid, p. 287. 4. Systematic Theology, vol. I, p. 553. 
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operated from within, by forces in itself, rather 
than by some power that acts upon it from beyond 
itself ; change everywhere is incessant, each state 
unfolding out of that which preceded it, as if the 
whole were advancing in one mighty growth. As 
for this human race to which we belong, it is part 
and parcel of the universe ; for it has grown up 
out of the life that is below it on the earth ; its 
present condition is the outgrowth of all its im- 
measurable past ; it has been very long upon the 
earth, its higher powers have begun to open and 
are slowly opening still, and its destiny lies ahead ; 
it does not understand itself, and yet is dimly 
groping forward. It is ina world thus conceived 
that we are to inquire whether God is real.’” 
Elsewhere, Clarke speaks of the “ internal self- 
sufficiency of the universe”’;? and describes 
evolution as “‘ the scientific providence.’ 


What Clarke has done, therefore, is this,—he has 
accepted, almost in its entirety, the scientific account 
of the universe ; and the problem, to the solution of 
which he applies himself, is that of reconciling the 
scientific account of the universe with the orthodox 
Christian conception of God. The problem is finally 
shelved, not solved, by the assertion that one of the 
two ultimate units of existence, namely God, is 
‘‘marvellously united” (how, we cannot tell) to the 
second ultimate unit of existence, namely the universe.* 
Dr. Clarke’s attempt to re-state the Christian doctrine 
of God is an interesting and instructive example of the 
lengths to which modern Theologians are prepared to 
go in order to reconcile that doctrine with the teaching 


x. Christian Doctrine of God, p. 371. 3. Ibid, p. gor. 
2. Ibid, p. 323. 4. Ibid, p. 331. 
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‘of modern science. Let us now see how the Christian 
doctrine of God fares at the hands of a man of science 
who is also, mivabile dictu, an avowed man of faith 
as well. 


The title of one of Sir Oliver Lodge’s books,— 
“The substance of Faith allied with Science,—” 
indicates with sufficient clearness, the relation in which 
he thinks science may stand to faith. They are 
capable, in his opinion, of co-operating as allies. The 
possibility of that co-operation is based upon a two- 
fold presupposition. In the first place, it is the sub- 
stance of faith that is assumed to be consistent with 
the teachingsof science in its widest sense. Apparently 
much of that which goes by the name of faith is to 
be discarded as a mere excresence. In the second 
place, by the scientific view of the universe, Lodge 
‘does not mean the materialistic monism of Haeckel, 
‘or the theory of mechanical evolution as expounded by 
Herbert Spencer. No English writer, with the excep- 
tion of Dr. Ward, has so brilliantly and successfully 
laid siege to the citadel of scientific materialism.* Few 
will be found seriously to question the justice of the 
following verdict : 


MP tree it appears to me that although he 
(Professor Haeckel) has been borne forward on 
the advancing wave of monistic philosophy, he 
has, in its specification, attempted such precision 
of materialistic detail, and ‘subjected it to so 
narrow and limited a view of the totality of 
experience, that the progress of thought has left 
him, as well as his great English exemplar, Herbert 
Spencer, somewhat high and dry, belated and 


x. See Life and Matter, pp. 1-135 
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stranded by the tide of opinion which has now 
begun to flow in another direction. He is, as it 
were, a surviving voice from the middle of the. 
nineteenth century ; he represents, in clear and 
eloquent fashion, opinions which then were 
prevalent among many leaders of thought—. 
opinions which they themselves in many cases, 
and their successors still more, lived to outgrow ;. 
so that by this time Professor Haeckel’s voice is. 
as the voice of one crying in the wilderness, not 
as the pioneer or vanguard of an advancing army, 
but as the despairing shout of a standard-bearer, 
still bold and unflinching, but abandoned by the 
retreating ranks of his comrades as they march 
to new orders in a fresh and more idealistic 
direction.””* 


It would, however, be unwise on the reader’s part: 
to be unduly optimistic concerning the value, for faith, 
of the undoubtedly damaging character of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s attack upon materialistic monism. Nor 
should one imagine, for a moment, that the learned 
Physicist is at variance with the concensus of modern 
scientific opinion, as far as the universe is concerned. 
His description of the universe coincides, in most 
essentials, with that which is generally received in 
scientific circles. The following catena of quotations. 
has been constructed from the writings of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and is designed to shew the close similarity 
that exists between the scientific view of the universe, 
and that view of it which finds favour with modern 
Theologians like Dr. Clarke, who treats the universe: 
as an ultimate unit of existence : 


x. Life and Matter, pp. 58-9. 
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We must realise that the Whole is a single, 
undeviating, law-saturated cosmos ;* orthodox 
modern science shows us a self-contained and 
self-sufficient universe ;7 the doctrine of uni- 
formity shows that things change and how they 
change, and it attempts to show why they 
change ;3 the universe is struggling upward to a 
perfection not yet attained ;+ from everlasting to 
everlasting the material universe rolls on ;5 in its 
ultimate essence and reality, everything is per- 
sistent and eternal ;° seers realise that man is one 
with the universe ;” he is a descendant of ances- 
tors who rose by gradual process from lower forms 
of animal life, and with struggle and suffering 
became man.* 


If the reader will be good enough to compare the 
above extracts with the quotation from Dr. Clarke’s 
volume on pp. 306-7, he will readily see how closely they 
correspond. Generally speaking, the scientist and the 
Theologian, whose views we are discussing, are agreed 
as to the meaning of that which is described by the 
latter as the second ultimate unit of existence, namely, 
the universe. How, then, does God, or the other 
ultimate unit of existence, fare at the hands of the 
scientist ? Sir Oliver Lodge has placed the answer 
entirely beyond the pale of doubt. According to 
him, modern science has no room and no use for the 
orthodox Christian doctrine of God. Concerning the 
term “‘ God,” he states that, if it is to have any meaning 
at all, it ‘‘ must at least include everything we have so 


1. Man and the Universe, p. 63. 5. Ibid, p. 18, 

2. Ibid, p. 6. 6. Substance of Faith, p. 65. 

3. Ibid, p. 27. 7. Man and the Universe, p,-182, 
4. Ibid, p. 314. 8. Substance of Faith, p. 6. 
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far been able to discover as existent in the universe. 
It must, in fact, be the most comprehensive term that 
can be employed; though for practical purposes it 
may be permissible to discriminate, and exclude from 
its connotation, portions such as ‘self,’ and ‘ the 
world,’ and sometimes, though with less excuse, even 
an abstraction like nature; considering these separately 
from the more purely personal aspect to which atten- 
tion is directed by our ordinary use of the term God.””* 
If, therefore, God includes everything hitherto dis- 
covered as existent in the universe, one of Clarke’s 
two ultimate units of existence must go. For his 
fundamentally dualistic hypothesis, there must be 
substituted a monism of some sort. Now, by the term 
“God,” Lodge appears to mean the totality of things 
seen and unseen, material and spiritual, physical and 
psychical. ‘‘ God is one,” he declares, “ the universe 
is an aspect and a revelation of God.’ And again : 
‘We are part of the universe, and the universe is a 
part of God.’’3 Nor is Lodge in the least disturbed by 
any fear of being dubbed a Pantheist. ‘That the 
All is a manifestation,’ he states, ‘‘a revelation of 
God,—that it is in a manner, a dim and ungraspable 
manner, in some sort God Himself,—may be readily 
granted.’”* And he adds: “ Whatever worthy attri- 
bute belongs to man, be it personality or any other, its 
existence in the universe is thereby admitted: it be- 
longs to the All.’ 


It may be left for those whom the question mainly 
concerns, to decide how far, if at all, sentimental 
science of the type we are discussing can contribute 
1. Substance of Faith, p. 38. 3. The Substance of Faith, p. 43. 


2. Man and the Universe, p. 314. 4. Man and the Universe, p. 34. 
5. Ibid. 
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to the re-statement of the Christian doctrine of God_ 
But we are, on the evidence, clearly entitled to assert 
that it cannot prove otherwise than utterly repugnant 
to the orthodox Christian thinker. He will experience 
little difficulty in deciding that, for all practical pur- 
poses, there is nothing to choose between a view of 
God which makes the universe a part of Him, and 
that materialistic science which has been popularised, 
in this country, in a sixpenny translation of Professor 
Haeckel’s die Weltrathsel. In some respects, the lan- 
guage which Sir Oliver Lodge employs for the casti- 
gation of the Jena scientist, is applicable to himself. 
The former, by many of his scientific contemporaries,” 
is regarded as a voice crying in the wilderness, and as 
the exponent of a point of view that is thoroughly 
unscientific. His enthusiasm for Psychical Research 
they regard as pure eccentricity ; and their attitude 
towards the published results of his labours in that 
region, is one of undisguised scepticism. Hence, even 
if orthodoxy were prepared to treat with Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and were inclined to make sacrifices for the 
sake of peace, no assurance would be forthcoming 
that the concensus of modern scientific opinion would 
fall in with the arrangement. As a matter of fact, he- 
himself seems to suggest, for Christian doctrine, a 
criterion of validity other than its conformity with 
scientific truth. He gives us some warrant for thinking 
that, in his view, the ultimate Court of Appeal is not 
the concensus of scientific opinion, but the Society 
for Psychical Research. Thus, dealing with the 
evangelic account of the bodily resurrection of Jesus,. 
he asserts that ‘‘asregards any proof of material resur- 
rection or resuscitation, the evidence adduced in the 
Gospels is not such as will bear scrutiny : it offers no. 
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case to the Society for Psychical Research.’ ‘‘ The 
Appearances during the Forty Days are mysterious,” 
he further states, “but they can be accepted very 
much as they stand; for they agree with our exper- 
ience of genuine psychical phenomena the world over ; 
and a farewell phantasmal appearance—described as 
an ascension—is credible enough. The presence of 
the wounds also is quite consistent with what is ob- 
servable in apparitions as known to us: they by no 
means establish physical identity.”* Our references 
to Sir Oliver Lodge are meant to illustrate the point, 
previously indicated, that, whereas some modern 
Theologians are prepared to accept the scientific 
account of the universe, and to bring it into harmony 
with Christian doctrine, the scientist is by no means 
prepared to accept the traditional doctrines of the 
Christian religion. On the contrary, he demands, as 
the price of reconciliation, their re-statement in terms 
of modern scientific knowledge, with the result that, 
in most cases, they are re-stated out of all recognition. 


The fact that we have thus brought Theology and 
science into juxtaposition,does not signify any desire 
on our part to arbitrate between the rival claims of 
their respective dogmas. From the point of view of 
ethical Christianity, there is little to choose between 
them. The Pantheistic superstructure which Sir 
Oliver Lodge has reared upon scientific foundations, 
presupposes a God of whom the “ eternal ” and “ infi- 
nite” universe isa part, and of whom humanity is a 
struggling, helpful portion. Although, doubtless, he 
would protest energetically against the verdict, that 


x1. Man and the Universe, p. 290. 
2. Ibid, p. 291. 
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view, in our opinion, is simply materialism touched 
with emotion. Otto speaks of a type of naturalism 
which develops, not into Atheism, but into Pantheism. 
‘And thus naturalism,” he comments, “‘in its last stages 
may sometimes be quite devout, and may assure us 
that it is compelled to deny only the transcendental 
and not the immanent God, the Divine Being en- 
throned above the world, but not the living God 
dwelling within it.’’* 


A modern Theologian like Dr. Clarke, on the 
other hand, seems satisfied that the universe of 
scientific. discovery may be shewn to be compatible 
with the orthodox Christian conception of God. Hence, 
he speaks of God as transcendent, predicates of Him 
Self-existence and absolute independence, and expresses 
His relation to the universe in terms of the ‘‘ natural ”’ 
attributes with which the present inquiry is concerned. 
To that view also we demur, on the ground that, 
whereas those attributes may perhaps be predicated 
of Deity metaphysically conceived, they certainly 
yield us no real knowledge of Him Whom the Founder 
of the Christian Faith revealed to the world as the 
Divine Father. 


Now, if it can be proved that science itself is 
exposed to the self-same criticism by means of which 
it claims to have deposed the-orthodox Theological 
conception of God, then it will follow that the scientific 
criticism of orthodoxy is radically inconsistent. That 
conclusion, if it can be established, will not save 
orthodoxy ; but it will suffice to prove that science 


1. Rudolf Otto, Naturalism and Religion, English Translation, pp. 21-22. 
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has nothing better to offer. Obviously, the adoption 
of a negative attitude towards both scholastic Theo- 
ology and science cannot represent the last word of 
those who believe that the Christian religion has 
suffered eclipse at the hands of metaphysicians, and 
something even worse than that at the hands of 
well-intentioned but mistaken men of science, like 
Sir Oliver Lodge. Believing, as they do believe, that 
the spiritual, ethical, and social teaching of Jesus is 
still the one sure hope of the human race, their two- 
fold criticism is designed to bring that teaching into 
clear relief. If they decline any longer to occupy the 
tottering edifice of scholastic speculation, neither will 
they consent to take up their abode in the rickety 
structure which modern science has erected. Least 
of all will they agree with the proposal, seriously made 
by some modern Theologians, that they should occupy 
both buildings simaltaneously ! They will gladly 
choose, in preference to any of these suggestions for 
their comfort, to share the lot of Him Who had no 
place where to lay His head. 


The architectural metaphor we have ventured to 
borrow is precisely that used by Sir Oliver Lodge in 
his attempt to define the relation between science and 
religion. As employed by him, it proves clearly that 
the pretensions of science are totally subversive of the 
claims of the Christian Faith. ‘‘ The business of 
science,” he remarks,—‘‘ including in that term, for 
present purposes, philosophy and the science of 
criticism—is with foundations; the business of 
Religion is with superstructure.”* Elsewhere, he 
speaks of ‘‘ accepting the solid work of science and 


xz. Man and the Universe, p. 53. 
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believing its truth, realising the aerial structures of 
religion, and perceiving their beauty.’’* Finally, he 
confidently announces that “ the extensive foundation. 
of truth now being laid by scientific workers will 
ultimately support a gorgeous building of aesthetic. 
feeling and religious faith.”* From the Christian side, 
there can be but one answer to this preposterous. 
claim,—it must be explicitly and finally rejected. A 
religion erected upon a scientific basis can have nothing 
but the name in common with the religion which Jesus 
came into the world to reveal. Notwithstanding 
much confident dogmatism about the stability of 
scientific foundations, there is no real proof that, in 
natural knowledge, one can discover any foundation 
at all for a religion that is anything more than epi- 
phenomenal. Concerning the claim frequently 
advanced nowadays by men of science, that the 
religious conception of the world must be read out of 
nature, Otto truly remarks that ‘‘ an apologetic based 
on such an idea as this would greatly overestimate its. 
own strength, and not only venture too high a stake, 
but would damage the cause of religion and alter the 
whole position of the question.”? It is our duty, 
therefore, categorically to affirm that the Christian 
religion is concerned with foundations, and emphatic- 
ally to protest, as did S. Paul in his day, that “‘ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.”’ (I Cor. III. rr.) 


“IT warn you of the need for caution,” said 
Virchow to the advocates ot the Theory of Descent ;*+ 
and modern Theologians might do worse than apply 
the warning to themselves. Christian thinkers of 


x. Man and the Universe, p. 12. 2. Ibid, p, 56. 3. Naturalism and Religion, p .6s 
4. Ata meeting of the Ethnological Society in 895. 
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days gone by fancied they heard the death-knell of 
religion in the announcement of some fresh and far- 
reaching scientific discovery. The Darwinian Theory 
of Descent isa casein point. That brilliant Biological 
generalisation was regarded, in orthodox circles, as 
a blow aimed at the heart of the Christian religion. 
But the Doctrine of Descent based upon Natural Selec- 
tion left, and still leaves unaffected, the problem of 
the mind with its peculiar and underivable laws, from 
the logical to the ethical.‘ That it is one thing to 
generalise, dnd altogether a different matter to support 
one’s generalisations by detailed investigation of 
particular facts, the subsequent history of the doctrine 
of Descent clearly proves. The problems it creates 
are almost as difficult as those which it professes to 
solve. And the lengthy, and still growing, list of 
scientific critics of the theory, shews how real is the 
danger of hasty and over-confident dogmatism in this 
field. Fleischmann, for example, after advocating 
and defending the Darwinian point of view, ended as 
-one of its most uncompromising critics, opposing, as 
Otto remarks, not only the theory of Selection but also 
the doctrine of Descent. ‘‘ Romanes, a prominent 
disciple of Darwin, ended in Christian theism, and 
Wallace, the discoverer of ‘‘ the struggle for existence,”’ 
landed in spiritualism.’’* 


Many modern Christian thinkers, unlike their 
predecessors, seem prepared to go half way, if not a 
greater distance even than that, to conciliate scientific 
opinion. They are apparently satisfied that the 
pronouncements of science are so final and authorita- 


x. See Otto, Naturalism and Religion, p. 86; and Alfred Russel Wallace, 
Social Environment and Moral Progress, pp. 93 102. 
2. Naturalism and Religion, p. 96. 
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tive in character as to entitle them to the status of 
infallible decrees. No one disputes, certainly the pre- 
sent writer does not dispute, the right of the man of 
science to that measure of deference which is usually 
accorded to expert authority. But when the claim 
is seriously advanced that religion must be based 
upon a scientific foundation, the past history as well 
as the present condition of scientific research, entitle 
the Christian thinker to challenge the claim on the 
ground that the foundations of science are largely 
devoid of solidity, stability and permanence. That 
anyone should dare, at this time of day, thus to impugn 
the validity of the scientific account of the universe, 
may seem a perfectly scandalous proceeding. But, 
if Sir Oliver Lodge, discussing Professor Haeckel’s 
scheme of the universe, can declare that “‘ to men of 
science it appears gratuitous, hypothetical, in some 
places erroneous, and altogether unconvincing,’’? he 
thereby invites us to reject a scientific view of the 
universe, which, by its advocates, is alleged to be 
based upon a sound and solid foundation of empirical 
evidence. When scientific experts have- succeeded 
in composing their own differences, and are in a posi- 
tion to speak with undivided authority, it will then be 
time enough for Christian thinkers to give them a 
hearing. The point with which we have been dealing 
has been admirably made by McDougall, and we 
cannot do better than quote his words : 


‘““ Twenty years ago the scientific world was 
oppressed by the sense of the finality of its own 
dicta. The indestructibility of matter, the con- 
servation of energy and of momentum, the eternal 


1 Life and Matter .p. 17 
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sameness of the chemical atoms, the inevitable 
extinction of all life on the earth by loss of heat 
from the solar system, the never ending alterna- 
tion of evolution and dissolution of material 
systems, all these had become “‘ axioms’ whose 
rejection was said to be impossible for any sane 
mind. It was felt that little remained for science 
save the working out of equations to further 
decimal places. But now all that is changed, the 
scientific atmosphere is full of the hope of new 
insight, the seeming boundaries of physical know- 
ledge have proved to be spectral creations of the 
scientific imagination ; there is a delightful un- 
certainty about even so fundamental a distinction 
as that between matter and energy ; electricity, 
which was a wave-movement of that collection 
of impossible attributes, the ether, is now said to 
consist of corpuscles having mass; and light 
itself is in a fair way to become once more a rain 
of particles. One even hears whispered doubts 
about the law of the conservation of energy.’” 


The author of the above quotation expressly 


states, in the preface to his brilliantly suggestive and 
exhaustive work, that he can lay claim to no religious 
convictions. Nevertheless, he has felt impelled to reject 
the ‘‘mechanistic dogma’’ as discredited, and his discus- 
sion of the whole psycho-physical problem has led him 
to accept the hypothesis of the Soul. That hypothesis 
he declares ‘‘ indispensable to science at the present 
time.”? From the side of philosophy, as well as of 


animistic science, one is growing accustomed to elo- 


. Body and Mind, p. 216. 2. p. xiv (Preface), 
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quent and convincing protests against Mechanism. 
Professor James Ward, for instance, has stated the 
case for subjective selection in organic evolution ;* 
and H. Bergson, in his “‘ Evolution Créatrice,’? deals 
with Biological evolution along vitalistic lines. Thus 
the very foundations of the scientific view of the 
universe are being assailed by learned men who have 
no Theological interests to serve. 


In the following and final chapter of this book, 
we shall attempt to shew that the grounds upon which 
science repudiates and rejects the orthodox Christian 
doctrine of God and of His relations to the universe, 
are precisely the grounds which compel us to repudiate 
and reject the scientific view of the universe. As we 
have previously remarked, this conclusion, if it be 
satisfactorily established, will not prove orthodoxy 
true. But the argument will not be altogether value- 
less if it do but prepare the way for the acceptance, 
by the Theologian, of an ethical conception of God in 
place of one that is mainly metaphysical ; and, by the 
man of science, of the proposition that the universe, 
like the sabbath, was made for man, not man for the 
universe. 


1, Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol, I, Lecture X, 
2 p. 81 al, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES AND MODERN 
SCIENCE (Continued). 


CIENCE, in the strict sense of the term, is the 
name bestowed upon that type of knowledge of 
which phenomena are the Alpha and the Omega. 

Phenomena, according to the scientific meaning of 
the word, are physical facts which are related in certain 
ways, such as co-existence and succession, antecedent 
and consequent, and, in popular though scientifically- 
discredited language, cause and effect. On this view 
logically, the universe is reduced to a system of rela- 
tions, held together by a single unifying and co- 
ordinating principle. Outside of and beyond pheno- 
mena and their relations, the existence of nothing else 
is admitted. And, if, within the scheme, there seem 
to be factors (consciousness, for example) that dis- 
count its self-consistency, science assumes that 
fuller knowledge will prove that psychical processes 
are at least commensurable with the phenomena and 
laws of the physical universe. 


Common to the various schools of modern science 
is the conviction that the universe is a self-contained 
and self-sufficient whole. The hypothesis of God is. 
either tacitly ignored, on the ground that the facts. 
can be explained without its aid ; or, explicitly ruled 
out of court, on the ground that the facts which alone 
could verify the hypothesis belong to the region of 
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“nescience,” and, for that reason, lie without the 
domain of the phenomena with which science professes 
to deal. The first of these attitudes is that of non- 
speculative scientific method, which seeks simply to 
deal with the facts on the assumption that they contain 
within themselves the ground of their own explanation, 
and of the explanation of other facts which enter into 
relation with them. The second, is characteristic of 
metaphysical science, which not only deals with the 
known facts, but also speculates in ultimate origins, 
and by the method of abstraction, traces the boundless 
variety of the phenomenal world to a single ultimate 
principle, and seeks to reconstruct the whole in terms 
of that abstraction. That isthe method of mech- 
anical evolution as expounded by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
in his ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy ’’; and, it should be 
noted that this type of science, which is known as 
materialistic monism, consciously and deliberately 
over-steps in speculation the bounds of what is strictly 
scientific.* 


“ Orthodox modern science, “‘ declares Sir Oliver 
Lodge,” shows us a self-contained and self-sufficient 
universe, not in touch with anything beyond or above 
itseli—the general trend and outline of it known— 
nothing supernatural or miraculous, no intervention 
of beings other than ourselves being conceived pos- 
sible’ ;* and, further, that same science “ suggests 
to us that the Cosmos is self-explanatory, self-con- 
tained, and self-maintaining.”? It would not be a 
difficult matter to argue that the hyphenated terms, 
in the above quotation, stand for conceptions which 
are derived from the experience of intelligent, conscious 


1. See Otto, Naturalism and Religion, p, 33. 
z. Man and the Universe, p. 6. 3. Ibid, p. 18, 
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life, and that science, by the logic of its premises, is 
debarred from making use of them. To this point 
we may revert at a later stage. Now, it will be evident 
that, in the scientific view of the universe, there is 
not only no room for Deity, but also no room for 
the spiritual experiences of the soul. The incalculable 
experiences of religion cannot be derived from the 
calculable phenomena of matter (or, ether) in motion. 
The former are not phenomena in the strict scientific 
sense ; and, consequently, the categories of science 
are totally inapplicable to them. They do not belong, 
so it is said, to that sphere which the late Professor 
Huxley once described as the high and dry region of 
the intellect. On the contrary, they are to be regarded 
as emotional phases, and as belonging to the senti- 
mental side of human nature. Huxley felt that to 
yield this sentiment reasonable satisfaction was the 
problem of problems; but, in his opinion, it was not 
amenable to the stern discipline of strict scientific 
method. These experiences, it is pointed out, are 
individual ; they are highly subjective ; and there is 
no proof that they correspond, at any point, with 
objective reality. Hence, the critic proceeds, indi- 
viduals professing to possess such religious experiences 
seek to account for them by positing an objective 
Being Who is capable of originating, maintaining and 
controlling the spiritual lifeofthesoul. The anthropo- 
morphic character of this Being, it is finally affirmed, 
proves Him to bea pure projection of the human mind. 
Hence, when the man of science takes the trouble to 
familiarise himself with the doctrine of God which 
has survived in Christian Theology, he almost invar- 
iably falls foul of it. His attack is directed mainly 
against the anthropomorphic character and attributes 
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of the Supreme Being. Even a scientist like Sir 
Oliver Lodge, whose friendliness to religion we have: 
previously acknowledged, voices that attitude. ‘‘ But,” 
he states, 


‘“‘so far as science has anything to say on this. 
subject, and it has not very much, its tendency 
is to throw mistrust, not upon the existence of 
Deity, but upon the affixing of Divine attributes. 
“Infinite” ’’ and “eternal ’”’ may pass, and “‘omni- 
potent’’ and ‘‘ omniscient ’’ may reluctantly be 
permitted to go with them,—these expansive 
epithets relieve the mind, without expressing more 
than is implicitly contained in the substantive: 
“God.” But concerning “personal,” and 
“benevolent,” and other anthropomorphic adjec- 
tives, science is exceedingly dubious; nor is. 
omnipotence itself very easily reconcilable with 
the actual condition of things as we now exper- 
ience them . .. . Why are things still imperfect 
if controlled by a benevolent omnipotence ? Why 
indeed does evil or pain at all exist ”’ ?* 


The above quotation deserves close study. It 
brings out clearly the important fact that, whereas. 
science will reluctantly permit the metaphysical 
attributes to pass, it is exceedingly dubious whether 
or not it will consent to allow the ethical attributes. 
to share the same privilege. If science can reconcile 
itself more readily to the former than to the latter, 
we are entitled to conclude that there is some affinity 
between the so-called metaphysical attributes of 
Christian Theology and the conceptions out of which 
science constructs its view of the universe as a whole. 


1. Man and the Universe, p. 16. 
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The evidence which, in our opinion, renders that 
conclusion inevitable, will be discussed in the course 
ofthe present chapter. Meanwhile, we may remark 
that; as Sir Oliver Lodge is committed to the view 
that the universe is eternal,) “‘from everlasting to ever- 
lasting-the material universe rolls on’’ “ everything 
is: persistent. and eternal’’),* he would be illogical’ 
were he to’deny the same attribute to Deity. For, 
according to Sir Oliver Lodge’s view, the universe is 
anaspectofGod. Again, the passage we are discussing: 
seems to suggest that, whereas the epithet “ personal;”’ 
applied‘to Deity, is suspect because of its anthropo- 
morphic character, the epithet “ infinite ” is-free from 
any suspicion’ of the sort. But, both epithets: are 
equally anthropomorphic; and the reason assigned 
for doubting: the validity of one of them, ought to lead! 
one’to doubt the validity of the other. In any event, 
if‘ the Christian doctrine of God must dispense with 
either: the “‘ natural’’ or the ethical’ attributes: of: 
Deity; it?will haveno difficulty in deciding-to reverse 
the® scieritific order of preference. Christian doctrine 
might’ with advantage emancipate itself from its 
bondage to the terminology:and ideas of Scholasticism. 
Because, with the*passing of those obsolete modes ot 
speech aiid’ thought; something approaching: justice 
might*bedone to the ethical teaching of Jesus concern- 
ing’the*’Fatherhood of God: That teaching; notwith- 
standings amything scierce: may have to say’to’ the 
contrary). efphasises. the’ personal: and’ benevolent: 
character of the Christian’God: Those epithets; let' 
us® frankly admit, ave anthropomorphic ; but they: 
are not a whit more so than the conceptions which: 
science does not shrink from summoning to its own 


1. See Man and the Universe Chapter XIII. 
Vv 
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aid. Finally, we may agree with Sir Oliver Lodge 
that it is not easy to reconcile the existence of evil 
with belief in the control of a “ benevolent omnipo- 
tence.” The present writer, speaking for himself 
alone, thinks Theologians are simply playing into the 
hands of the scientific critic, in continuing to find room 
foromnipotence in their catalogue of Divine attributes. 
If they took their stand, simply and solely, upon the 
teaching of Jesus concerning God, they would thereby 
raise the whole question to an elevation from which 
they could afford confidently to ignore the challenge 
of science. But, even as matters stand, the scientific 
criticism of orthodoxy lacks cogency. If “‘ the actual 
condition of things as we now experience them ”’ is 
not easily reconcilable with omnipotence, precisely 
the same thing is true of scientific determinism. Evil 
and pain, or defects to which we attach those names, 
are admittedly present in the universe. They are 
present whether we adopt the Christian or the scientific 
point of view. Sir Oliver Lodge goes so far as to sug- 
gest that the defects which still exist in the universe 
exist in Deity Himself !* More than that, according 
to the scientific view of the universe, they are neces- 
sarily there. Nevertheless, Sir Oliver Lodge permits 
himself to say that ‘‘ the bare possibility of the exist- 
ence of these ferocious evils has done its salutary and 
ultimately beneficent work.”’? How, then, can the 
scientist consistently object to the expression “ ben- 
evolent omnipotence,’’ when he himself contemplates 
the beneficent work of inevitable evils in an universe 
which is said to be governed by inexorable and in- 
violable law ? 


1. Man and the Universe, p. 253. 2. Ibid. 
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Now, the charge of anthropomorphism which is 
levelled against the Christian view of God by scientific 
critics, must be admitted. All human thinking about 
God, all human thinking about any Deities whatso- 
ever, does, and must inevitably, invest Deity with 
some of its own characteristics. This method of 
conceiving Deity in terms of the highest values of 
intelligent consciousness may not be infallible, but it 
is trustworthy enough as far as it goes. Its justifica- 
tion lies in the fact that there is “a certain intrinsic 
probability in supposing that the Reality from which 
all being is derived must possess at least as much worth 
or value as the derived being; and that in thinking 
of that Reality by the analogy of the highest kind of 
existence known to us, we shall come nearer to a true 
thought of it than by any other way of thinking pos- 
sible to us.”"* But the scientific demurrer with which 
we are dealing is not self-consistent. For, all scientific ' 
thinking is open to the same charge of anthropo- 
morphism. ‘‘ Many of the most useful, and perhaps, 
in certain stages of the development of science, quite 
indispensable, conceptions employed by it are concep- 
tions of things or processes quite incapable of becoming 
objects of sense-perception.”’* That is to say, they are. 
not read out of the physical universe, but read into it 
from another and a higher realm,—that of self- 
conscious experience. 


Science contemplates an universe that is self- 
explanatory, self-contained, and _ self-maintaining. 
It speaks of that universe as “‘ a self-generated, self- 
controlling machine, complete and fully organised 
for movement, either up or down, for progress or de- 


x. Rashdall, Philosophy and Religion, p. 27. 
2. McDougall, Body and Mind, p, 217. 
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generation, according to the chances of heredity and 
the influence of environment.’’* Science, that is: to 
say, postulates an universe that is-an unity. It is 
affirmed that the justification of the hypothesis that 
the universe is: ‘‘ one,” lies-in the fact’ that all. ob- 
servation and‘ experiment verify that hypothesis. 
But, the ‘“‘ one-ness ’’ of the universe is not susceptible 
of proof: All that-is known of it is-its general. trend 
and outline. Science, therefore, is- compelled to 
assume: that: all’ fresh: knowledge of the universe will 
go towards verifying the: original hypothesis. of its 
unity: and‘ uniformity. 


These. principles find their completest expression 
in. the doctrine of materialistic monism, to-which the 
late Mr. Herbert. Spencer, lent the weight of his 
authority. According to that doctrine, the universe 
is-a.system.of forces, or of matter and energy, in which 
every event or process is completely determined or 
caused by.antecedent physical process-according to the 
laws of mechanism. Subject to this law are the bodies 
and brains. of all organisms, including those of men. 
For. true: psychical activity. there is here. no. room. 
All. psychical existence is consciousness only, and 
consciousness. consists: of a stream of. fragments or 
elements of consciousness,. appearing. simultaneously. 
or successively, without in any way influencing one 
another, and without reacting in ‘any way upon the 
brain processes. by which they are: produced. The 
causal.sequenceand all true activity and efféctiveness 
belong’to the brain=processes:* Mind thus:becomes a 
mere-function of matter; human thinking is-as:much> 
a productof mechanical evolution as-the bodily: scot 


x. Man and the Universe, p. 35. P 
2. McDougall, Body and Mind, pp. 1264148, 
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ism; and the moral consciousness is accounted for 
along ‘the same lines as the natural emotions. This, 
then, is the aim ofthe monistic view we are discussing, 
—to present the universe as a single all-embracing, 
“comprehensive mechanism, the actual and objective 
existence of which guarantees it against ‘two lines .of 
attack, which, if they succeeded, jointly or severally, 
would prove fatal immediately'to the entire scheme,— 
the first from the Divine side by way of supernatural 
interference and control, and ‘the second from ‘the 
side of the human mind, by way’of claiming for human 
consciousness a position of relative independence over 
against ‘the world-mechanism. 


Here, then, if anywhere, we might ‘be justified in 
looking for a scheme of the universe purged ‘of every 
taint of anthropomorphism. With ‘the human ‘mind 
reduced to a mere epiphenomenon,—to a mere shadow 
accompanying physical motion,—and consciousness 
become comparable to the electrical disturbances that 
always are incidental to the strains and ‘frictions of 
the working of a machine, the psychical is degraded 
to a position of utter dependence upon the physical ; 
and the main ‘postulate of rehgion, namely, that of 
the priority, permanence and independence of ‘the 
spiritual, is summarily and ‘finally dismissed. ‘For, 
a shadow can effect nothing. But, in truth, ‘the 
universe as represented by Mr. Herbert Spencer is a 
pure piece of clever ‘conjuring. The imposing objec- 
tivity ‘and comprehensive ‘character of ‘his cosmic 
scheme result from ‘the careful and thoroughgoing 
manner in‘which the author of “ ‘Synthetic Philosophy”’ 
leaves himself out of account. For, according to his 
view of the matter, the ‘Synthetic Philosophy ”’ 
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itself is as much the result of mechanical evolution as 
the paper on which it is printed. It cannot be the 
product of any independent mental process, for mind 
is merely a function of matter, and consciousness the 
sparks, as it were, that accompany the friction of 
brain particles. 


In reality, however, Mr. Spencer’s universe is an 
example of the most thoroughgoing anthropomorphism. 
The assumption of its pure objectivity is gained by 
the supposed withdrawal of himself from the total 
scheme of things. But his attempt at self-elimination 
is, from the start, foredoomed to failure. Theidea that 
one can sit down to contemplate and to describe 
Reality without expressing its nature in terms of one’s 
own thought is manifestly absurd. Mr. Spencer 
starts to reconstruct the universe,—which, by a 
process of abstraction, he has divested of all traces of 
real psychical influence,—from that which he describes 
as a homogeneous plenum in motion, apparently a 
vaporous mass in which there are no qualitative 
differentiations. From this unpicturesque and un- 
promising ultimate, he professes to deduce the whole 
of nature and of man. But, his starting point is an 
inference from the special character of self-conscious- 
ness. Homogeneity implies unity, and motion 
mobility. Both these terms, as well as the fact of 
their conjunction, are derived -from experience. 
““ Motion and speed,’ declares Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘‘ are 
direct perceptions, arrived at through our muscular 
sense. The idea of Force is obtained by direct sensory 
perception, as the muscular exertion needed to over- 
come resistance or obstruction of any kind.”’ We 


zx. Man and the Universe, p. 322 (Glossary). 
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need not follow Mr. Spencer through all the ramifica- 
tions of his system. As Dr. Ward has suggested, 
Mr. Spencer has conveniently omitted to write some’ 
volumes without which his ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy,” 
cannot pretend to formal- completeness. _There are 
great gaps in his scheme. And, it is a remarkable 
fact that they correspond, in general, to those gaps in 
conscious experience which no scientific method has 
yet been able satisfactorily to bridge. 


Even those scientists who, like Sir Oliver Lodge, 
hold that there is room in the universe for the guidance 
and control of mind, and that, whereas mind cannot 
generate energy, it can cause matter to exert force on 
matter,’ nevertheless cling to the notion of the 
universe as self-existent, self-controlled, and self- 
maintained. Lodge, himself, of course, attempts to 
reconcile “‘ guidance without work,” with the scientific 
generalisation of the conservation of energy. “‘ Life,” 
he maintains, “‘ is not energy, but it is the director of 
energy and of matter.’ But whence do the above- 
mentioned conceptions come? Does not the ter- 
minology betray the anthropomorphic character of 
the notions themselves ? How could one express the 
idea that the universe is self-maintained, etc., unless 
one were aware of a “‘ self’ that did actually maintain 
itself ? Similarly, when the man of science speaks of 
“ the reign of law,” and of “ the uniformity of nature,” 
he is drawing upon experience. For, natural laws are 
nothing but observed successions of phenomena. 
There is always the assumption that the unexamined 
phenomena will conform to the same general principles 


a 


1. Life and Matter, p. 164. 
2. Ibid, p. 69. 
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as those already examined and formulated. -And this 
observation must be ouv,observation ; and:the induc- 
tion based upon the observed, phenomena, may -trans- 
cend.our immediate.experience but cannot violate it. 
Even .when the argument is from the known to the 
unknown. it assumes.that there is.no radical.disparity 
-between.them. ,Of,matter, also, that which:has been 
said;holdsgood. It will here-suffice to. quote Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s definition: “ Our original.notion of matter,is 
an inference drawn from the sense of muscular action 
impeded ; .and.the notion is:then,generalised.’’* But, 
it is noteworthy, in this connexion, that some 
scientists, ¢.g., Ostwald, are anxious-to abandon :the 
scientific conception of matter, and to-replace it-by the 
conception of energy. That development, we venture 
to:think, would stamp the scientific scheme as.the last 
word .in,anthropomorphism. 


The considerations above advanced amply suffice 
to. shew-that the scientific thinker is bound.to (project 
himself, more or ‘less, into the phenomenal ,universe 
with which he deals. Whether or not we are:entitled 
to state that he consciously and deliberately »makes. 
practical-use of conceptions which he.is often.only-too 
ready to.reject intheory, itis undoubtedly the case that, 
if they were not in himself, rooted as it were in his 
conscious experience, he could not discover them in 
the universe. In fact, without these conceptual 
categories, he would haveno-universe at all. Because, 
as McDougall remarks, the ‘two most.essential and 
fundamental conceptions of present-day physical 
science (energyy and ether) are conceptions of things 


1. Man and the Universe, p. 328. 
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which are in principle incapable of being intuited, of 
-being objects of sense-perception, or of:pictorial-imag- 
dination.’’* 

Moreover, science ‘itself implicitly employs: con- 
ceptionsthat are analogous to the:metaphysical attri- 
butes -predicated of:God:in ‘Christian Theology, :and 
serve largely :the same purposes : 

(i) The attribute of omnipotence finds its counter-. 
part, in science, in the notion of the eternity of 
(matter arid) force, or more strictly, energy. “Even 
the bare statement that the universe is “ self-main- 
tained,”’ etc., implies the further statement that there 
is some power (or, if that term ‘be questioned, some 
energy), which is adequate to account for the facts. 
of the universe, and for the universe as a fact. “‘A 
really existing thing,’ declares Sir Oliver Lodge, 
“never perishes . . . . Physical science teaches us 
this clearly enough, concerning matter and energy, 
the ‘two great entities with which it ‘has to:do.”? It 
is, no doubt, true ‘that modern science in :general 
confines itself to the investigation of phenomena and 
their relations, and that “science ‘knows ‘nothing of 
ultimate origins.’’ ‘Ultimate origins ‘belong ‘to the 
region ofnescience, and science, therefore, is powerless 
‘to discover ‘them. ‘But, even if we employ the ‘ter- 
minology of science, and speak of antecedents and 
consequents, ‘we are already on the way, if not indeed 
‘to a knowledge of the origin of phenomena, atleast to 
‘the admission ‘that there must have been something 
that may stand for “origin.” By Sir Oliver Lodge, 
‘the admission is made that Physical science “‘ never 
surmises for a moment that something suddenly springs. 


x Body.and:Mind, p..217., 
2. Man and the Universe, p. 172. 
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into being from previous non-existence,’ and that 
“ never do we state that they will vanish into nothing- 
ness, nor do we ever conjecture that they arose from 
nothing.”’ This negative attitude towards the ulti- 
mate origin and final destination of things may be 
strictly in accord with the method of that science which 
confines its operations to the phenomenal. But it 
‘does not disprove our contention that scientific method 
implies a belief that there is, in the universe, an energy 
which is adequate to account for these phenomena. 
‘For, it is unthinkable that energy should manifest 
itself, (this language is as defensible as the scientific 
talk of a “self ’’-maintained universe), in all pheno- 
mena, and that we should remain forever in ignorance 
of its ultimate nature. And as all phenomena are 
manifestations of the same energy, there must be one 
energy,” and no more, to which all the change and 
inter-action of phenomena must be referred. 


(ii) The attribute of omniscience finds its counter- 
part, in science, in the abolition of all- contingency 
from the universe. Scientific men “ accept an orderly 
and systematic universe with no arbitrary cataclysms 
and no breaks in its essential continuity. Catas- 
trophes occur, but they occur in the regular cause of 
events, they are not brought about by capricious 
‘and lawless agencies; they are part of the entire 
‘Cosmos, regulated on the principle of unity and uni- 
formity.”’? Sir Oliver Lodge himself suggests that 
‘such a belief in irrefragable law is compatible with 
belief in “‘ guidance,’’ by which he means “ the in- 
fluencing of activity without ‘ work,’ the directing of 
energy without generating it, the utilisation of pre- 


1. Man and the Universe, p. 171. 2s Existing in different forms, 
3. Man and the Universe, p. 62. 
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existent activity for preconceived and purposed ends.’”* 
But science, generally speaking, discards these ideas, 
and refuses to speak of plan, purpose, guidance or 
‘design. Impressed by the possibilities of physical 
and mechanical principles, Laplace even conceived a 
mind competent to foretell the progress of nature for 
all eternity, if but the masses, their positions, and 
initial velocities were given. 


(ui) The attribute of omnipresence finds its 
counterpart, in science, in the doctrine of the per- 
sistence of energy. Professor Gwatkin also has detec- 
ted this congruity. ‘‘ When Mr. Herbert Spencer,’ 
he says, “ tells us that the power manifested through- 
‘out the universe, distinguished as material, is the 
same power which in ourselves wells up in the form of 
consciousness, he comes very near—if he will only 
think it out—to the Christian belief in “a universe 
which is everywhere alive,” not with a life of its own, 
but through the immanence of a living God.”? Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, in common with other exponents of 
mechanical evolution, in order to round off a theory, 
makes life an aspect of matter, and teaches the depend- 
ence of the psychical upon the physical. He is thus 
able to treat the universe as a closed system of energy 
whose sum remains invariable and constant, and of 
which both physical and psychical phenomena are 
equally manifestations. This is literally the doc- 
trine of the omnipresence of power, or of energy. 
Sir Oliver Lodge, whilst rejecting the materialistic 
type of monism defended by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
endorses the proposition that the universe is permeated 
by a single principle of activity. ‘‘ Shall we,’ he 


4, Manand the Universe, p. 66. 2. The Knowledge of God, vol. I, p. 19. 
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asks, ““!hope ‘to see ‘the Deity some day step out of 
Himselfiand display'His might or!His'love orsome other 
attribute? We can see Him now if we ledk ; «if we 
cannot see, it is:only ‘that:our‘eyes-are shut : «closer 
is He ‘than breathing, nearer tthan hands «or feet— 
poetry, vyes,—but also science, ‘the :redl ttrend and 
meaning of science, whether ‘of orthodox ‘science ‘or 
DOE. 


The considerations briefly indicated above en- 
title us to state that, whereas science, on the authority 
of Sir Oliver Lodge, will only with reluctance permit 
the metaphysical attributes of orthodox Christian 
Theology to :pass, and whereas it has nothing in store 
for those attributes known as ‘ethical,’ save -sum- 
mary rejection (on the.ground of their anthropomorphic 
character), science :itself employs :conceptions that 
correspond closely to those for which the attributes. 
stand. If these ideas applied to Ged are anthropo- 
morphic, the same ‘ideas applied ito the phenomenal 
universe must be:equally-so. Therefore, the:demurrer 
of science is logically untenable. 


Now, as long as orthodox Christian Theology 
retains the metaphysical attributes in its doctrine of 
God, and seeks consistently to expound the relation 
of God to man and the universe in terms of those 
attributes, problems arise that are apparently in- 
soluble. ‘First of all, we must ask ‘how ‘the existence 
of evil can ‘be ‘reconciled with Divine omnipotence ; 
then, we have to inquire how human freedom can ‘be: 
compatible with Divine omniscience; and, finally, 
we are compelled to face the problem of shewing ‘how 
a God Who is omnipresent (or immanent) can, at the 


1. Man and the Universe, p. 33. 
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same: time, be: transcendent. Christian Theologians 
have displayed vast ingenuity in their attempts satis- 
factorily to overcome these difficulties. That their 
efforts have ended consistently and conspicuously in 
failure, goes some distance to prove that the problems, 
thus stated, are insoluble. With science, the case is 
altogether. different. Whether its leading generalisa- 
tions-are, in point of fact, axiomatic, in the sense that 
they: are universally and always valid, or, whether 
they. are:mefely working-hypotheses which have'to be 
revised:or abandoned ifiand when they are found to 
conflict with: empirically. ascertained: fact, science 
undoubtedly: does: seek: consistently to interpret: the 
universe in‘terms of these universal principles. Hence, 
when: the: scientist’ comes to deal with that: which we 
call ‘‘ evil,’’ he either denies its existence, or, invests 
it: with a:privative, or negative, meaning. Secondly, 
when he: is: confronted: with the claims of human 
freedom, the: laws: of Physics, as Sir Oliver Lodge 
admits, are: pressed “‘ to what may seem their logical 
and:ultimate conclusion; in applying the conservation 
of:energy.without-ruth or hesitation, and'so excluding, 
as some have fancied, the possibility of free-will action, 
of guidance, of the self-determined action of mind or 
living things upon. matter, altogether.’ Finally, 
science definitely rejects the notion that any Being 
can interfere with, or in any way affect, the course of 
the universe from without. The universe, as it exists 
for the scientific mind, leaves no room anywhere for 
transcendent Deity. 


But the realities which science thus rules out 
of court are certainly prominently to the fore in the 
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teaching of Jesus, and they are vital to the existence 
of the Christian religion. Sin is a reality; human 
freedom and responsibility are realities; and the 
notion of a Divine Father Who is not identical with the- 
totality of things which is known as the universe, is. 
a Reality. Throughout the teaching of Jesus, empha- 
sis is laid upon all these verities, and, in the sublime 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, they are combined. 
There, the prodigal becomes conscious of, and confesses. 
his sin ; he declares he will arise and go to his father ; 
and the father effusively welcomes his return. If 
the doctrine of the metaphysical attributes can be 
maintained, with logical consistency, only at the 
expense of tampering with these fundamental ideas of 
the teaching of Jesus, then that doctrine stands self- 
condemned. And if, by yielding those ideas the fulk 
satisfaction to which their authoritative character 
entitles them, we, thereby, enter into collision with 
the metaphysical elements in the orthodox Christian 
doctrine of God, that doctrine has all to gain and. 
nothing to lose by the frankly destructive criticism to. 
which it has been subjected in the course of the present 
inquiry. 
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232. 
Farrar, F. W., on Greek Philo- 
sophy, 69. 
Farnell, on 
Prayer,’ 198. 
Fatherhood, of God, Wendt on, 
50; and Jogos doctrine, 99 ; 
189, 203, 204, 205, 206, 200, 
DEO. 212 230,270; 320,442 
Feeding, miracle of, 107, 110. 
Finite, and infinite, distinction 
absolute in Philo, 79; use of, 
in Theology, 221-222. 
Fleischmann, abandons Darwin- 
ism, 317. 
Foreknowledge, and Freedom, 
142; Pauline doctrine of, 208. 
Freedom, and Personality, 68 ; 
and Foreknowledge, 142, 208 ; 


‘Evolution of 


and morality, 2009; and 
Science, 341. 
Free-will, 210, 236-238; a 


reality, 342. 
G 


Genesis, idea of creation in, 56 ; 
the ‘word’ of the Lord, 58. 

Gess, Kenotic theory of, 177-179. 

Gnosticism, influence of, on 
Christianity, 120, 132; Har- 
nack on, 121; Pfleiderer on, 
tie 

God, power of, in O.T., 23, 201, 
232; in Synoptics, 42 ; in 
Pauline Epistles, 44 ; limited 
power of, 24; superhuman 
knowledge of, 25; in Ne 
207; O.T., ethical conception 
of, 27, 231; ethical concep- 
tion of, in Synoptics, 43; in 
N.T,.45, 46, 51, 189; moral 
attributes of, 32; O.T., idea 
of, anthropomorphic, 28, 196 ; 
idea of, in ‘ Wisdom, ’-litera- 
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tures, 60: dependence of 
‘Wisdom ’ on, 67 ; transcend- 
ence of, in Targums, 32; in 
O.T. (see ‘ Transcendence ’) ; 
in N.T., 48; Fatherhood of, 
50, 99, 189, 203, 204, 205, 206, 
200, 210,) 212, 5236, 276,320, 
342; idea of, in Philo, 77-81, 
86; Gnostic doctrine of, 122 ; 
Apologists’ doctrine of, 123; 
Stoic idea of, 124; Platonic 
idea of, 124; Plotinus’ view 
of, 125; Jamblichus’ view of, 
125; Scotus Erigena’s view 
of, 144 ; Aquinas’ doctrine of, 
146; Charnock’s doctrine of, 
152; Martensen’s doctrine of, 
157, 290 ; Hodge’s doctrine of, 
KOO } “essence” 2ole225".226, 
240, 285, 290; knowledge of, 
245 ff; and the universe, 251 
ff, 278, 296, 307, 329; Personal 
and omniscient, in Christian 
Theology, 259; as will and 
mind, 262; unchangeableness 
of, 282; as Absolute Genius, 
283 ; Clarke’s doctrine of, 292 ; 
Spinoza’s view of, 293 ; orth- 
odox conception of, and 
Science, 310 ff, 327. 

Gray, G. B., on e/, 17. 

Gregg, on personality of ‘ Wis- 
dom,’ 68; on logos, 70, 71 ; 
on dependence of Johannine 
logos on ‘ Wisdom,’ teaching, 
96, 98. 

Gregory, of Nazianzum, 133 ; of 
Nyssa, 133. 

Grimm, C. L. W., on Book of 
Wisdom, 72. 

Gwatkin, H. M., on Stoic logos, 
271 ; on influence of Science, 
295; on Spencer, 339. 
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Haeckel, Sir Oliver Lodge and, 
250, 308, 309, 318. 

Harnack, on ‘ Prologue 2 MEO 
Fourth Gospel, 96 ; on Gnosti- 
cism, 121 ; on logos doctrine, 
123; on influence of Clement, 
127; on Augustine, 143 
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Hatch, Hibbert Lectures (1888), 
39; on Philo’s writings, 77, 83, 
234; on Early Church, 120 ; 
on Stoicism and Platonism, 
272; on Transcendence, 276 ; 
on ethical Christianity, 298. 

Hellenism, and Christianity, 40. 

Hippolytus, influence of, 126. 

Hodge, on Substance, 136; on 
Lutheran and Reformed The- 
ology, 151; on the Divine 
attributes, 159-164, 289; on 
Divine “essence 264. 289) 
290; on creation ex nthilo, 
305; on the universe, 306. 

Holiness, Divine, and omnipo- 
potence, 228, 229. 

Homoousiot, meaning of, 132. 

Homoousion, 133. 

Horeb, 28. 

Huxley, T. H., on religious ex- 
periences, 327. 

Hymenaeus, Creed of, termin- 
ology, 131. 

Hypostasis, N.T., use of, 132, 
133; use of in the West, 134. 


I 

Idealism, 254 ff. 

Ideas, Platonic doctrine of, 124. 

Immanence, Divine, 55; Fair- 
bairn on, 165; modern doc- 
trine of, 214, 277; rooted in 
Pantheism, 293. 

Impossibilities, ascribed to God, 
by Fairbairn, 229, 230; by 
McTaggart, 230; by Clarke, 
PagiN 

Incarnation, the, Divine attri- 
butes and, 188, rgo. 

Infinite, and finite, distinction 
absolute in Philo, 79; use of, 
in Theology, 221, 222; The 

“Infinite, Watson on, 221, 222 ; 
Clarke on, 222-224; used of 
Divine Personality, 261. 

Intermediary, ‘ Wisdom ’ as, 62, 
66. 

Irenaeus, Jogos doctrine of, 126 ; 
on vegula veritatis, 131. 


Jairus, daughter of, 106. 
Jamblichus, idea of God, 125. 


James, W., on omnipotence 
221; on metaphysical attri- 
butes, 297. 

Jehovah, form a barbarism, 12. 

Jesus, superhuman knowledge 
of, 47 ; supernatural power of, 
103; ignorance of, 110; one 
with the Father, 113; teach- 
ing of, 209; identified with 
logos, 270; resurrection of, 
Lodge on, 312; Religion of, 
and Science, 316; funda- 
mental teaching of, 342. 

Job, idea of ‘ Wisdom’ in, €0. 

John, Saint, Jogos doctrine of, 
95-114, 233, 235 ; use of meta- 
physical concepts by, I13; 
School of, 126. 

Joppa, 29. 

Judaism, Hellenistic, 64, 71; 
Philosophical, and Christian 
Theology, 77, 234;  Philo- 
sophical, 233. 

Justin Martyr, doctrine of logos, 
i238 


K 
Kautzsch, on Divine names, 9; 
on Yahwe, 12; on Elohim, 21, 
Bon 
Kant, 145 ; 
255. 
Kenosis, theory of, 174, 175; in 
Thomasius, 175, 181, 238, 239; 
in. Géss) 177-170), Tels am 
Ebrard, 179, 181 ; in Dr. Gore, 
182; in IT. C. Edwards, 183 ; 
Sanday’s criticism of, 183; 
N.T.,meaning of Keno6, 184 ff. 
Knowledge, ascribed to ‘ Wis- 
dom,’ 62, 67; ascribed to 
logos, by Philo;.85; of Jesus, 
superhuman, 47, 263; and 
Faith, 144 ; Infinite and finite, 
222; sense of, real in us, 224 ; 
human, partial and fragment- 
ary, 248 ; atime process, 249; 
related to physical process, 
250, 251; relativity of, 252. 
Knowledge, Divine, in O.T., 26; 
in Origen, 128; and human 
knowledge, 246, 248; simul- 
taneous and successive, 253. 


on ‘ ding an sich,’ 


L 

Lagarde, on el, 16. 

Landerer, on Martensen, 157. 

Laplace, on hypothesis of ‘ God,’ 
295 ; onomniscient mind, 339. 

Lazarus, 105, 108, 109, 110, II5. 

Leibmann, 255. 

Wee; the mMome Ol, Tr. 36, 172; 

Light, the Jogos as, 113. 

Limitations, human, 197, 200, 
DED; 2EO, 224. 

Lindsay, James, on function of 
Psychology, 221; on Divine 
Personality, 259 ; on Idealism 
and Materialism, 262 ; on the 
function of Metaphysics, 285, 
286. 

Locke, on qualities, primary and 
secondary, 255. 

Logos, O.T., idea of, 55, 65 ; Stoic 
Ser Ol MOL. RE245 27. 272.) 
Philo’s doctrine of, 66, 81-86, 
MO; 233, 234, 235, 270 and 
“Wisdom,’ 68, 263; synon- 
ymous with sophia, 69 ; func- 
tions of ‘ Wisdom ’ ascribed to 
71; as thought and speech, 
83; S. John’s doctrine of, 95- 
115, 233, 235, 263, 270; 
Johannine, historical affinities 
of, 96 ; Cosmic significance of, 
OS MLOZ NILA, L235 5) WWenotic 
treatment of, 178-183, 189; 
power of, 204 ; as Light, 213 ; 
Trenaeus’ doctrine of, 126; in 
Clement and Origen, 127; 
TZO4 ean Sabellins! 13:55 — im: 
Platonism, 272. 

Loisy, A., on Jehovah, 13; on 
el, 17; on Elohim, 22. 

Lord, the, Spirit of, in O.T., 65 ; 
Angel of, in O.T., 65; of Hosts, 
Teer 

Lodge, Sir Oliver, on Person of 
Christ, 178; on mind and 
matter, 250; on telepathy, 
287; on influence of Science, 
295 ; on Haeckel, 308, 309 
318; Pantheism of, 313; on 
scope of Science, 326; on the 
attributes, 328 — ff; on 
‘eternity’ of the universe, 
329; on omnipotence and 
evil, 330; on ‘‘guidance with- 
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out work,” 335, 338; on 
physical Science, 337 ; on the 
Deity, 340 ; on laws of Physics, 
341. 

Lucian, of Antioch, influence of, 
127. : 


’ Luke; the Lord’s7Prayerin, 212. 


Lutherans, the, and Christo- 
logical problem, 173. 
M 


Macedonianism, 135. 

Martensen, on Divine attributes, 
157-159, 286, 290; on creation, 
ex nihilo, 305. 

Martha, 105. 

Mary Magdalene, 112. 

Materialism, and Idealism, 262 ; 
and Pantheism, 314. 

Mathew, the Lord’s Prayer in, 
212. 

Matter, Philo’s account of, 82; 
Gnostic view of, 122; end 
God, Stoic view of, 124, 271 ; 
and mind, 250, 254, 256, 287, 
332; Scientific view of, 258. 

McDougall, on Scientific doubt, 
318, 319 ; on anthropomorphic 
Seience; esis 30: 

McTaggart, on omnipotence, 227, 
223) 229,230; on Personal 
idealism. 250 ) one Bheicm, 
260, 

Metaphysics, rot native to early 
Church, 120 ; terminology of, 
in Church Fathers, 131 ; con- 
cepts of, in S. John, 113, 115 ; 
Lindsay on function of, 285, 
286. ; 

Might, ascribed to ‘ Wisdom,’ 62. 

Mind, and matter, 250, 254, 256, 
287, 332: 

Miracles, Johannine treatment 
Of, 103,105) fy 108 3) Faith 
and, 104; and omnipotence, 
282. 

Mobility, sense of, realin us, 224. 
Monism, materialistic, 69, 308, 
300, 326, 332; Stoic, 124. 
Monotheism, Jewish, 87, 95, 

102, 119, 211. 

Montefiore, on omniprecence, 32, 

Moreh, Oak of, 29. 

Muratori, Canon of, 129. 
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Nain, young man of, the, 106. 

Names, Divine, Kautzsch on, 9. 

Nathanael, 109. 

Neo-Platonism, influence of, on 
Christian thought, 124, 132. 

Nestorianism, 172, 173. 

Nettleship, on human limitations 
200; on ‘ duration,’ 249. 

Nicea, Creed of, relation to Ser- 
mon on Mount, 39; and N.T., 
Canon, 130; metaphysical 
terminology of, 131. 

Noeyos, 70. 

Noldeke, on Shaddai, 19. 

Nominalism, and Realism, 145. 

Nous, Plotinus’ use of, 125. 

No6wack, on el, 16. 


O 
Omnipotence, the attribute of, 
and the O.T., 9-24; and the 
N.T., 41-45; derivation of 
term, 9; ascribed to © Wis- 
dom,’ 68, 72, 235; ascribed to 
Jesus as dogos, 103-108; 
Aquinas’ view of, 148 ff; 
Charnock’s view of, 155-156; 
Martensen’s view of, 159; 
Hodge’s view of, 163-164 ; 
Fairbairn’s view of, 164-5, 229- 
230; Psychological explana- 
tion of, 199-206, 224; Ward 
on, 225; whether objectively 
valid ?, 225-233; ‘‘impossi- 
biltiies “Oi, 226. 220) 23015 
Bradley on, 227; McTaggart 


One 227) 228.1220) 230). and 
Holiness, 228, 229; Clarke’s 
view of, 231, 241; Rashdall 


on, 231; and Free-will, 237; 
and evil, Lodge on, 330; and 
energy, 337, 338; and evil, 
in Christian Theology, 340. 
Omnipotens, use of in Vulgate, 
II, 44, 136; in Augustine, 1417. 
Omnipresence, the attribute of, 
and the O.T., 28-34 ; and the 
N.T., 48-51 ; and Fatherhood, 
50; ascribed to ‘ Wisdom,’ 
68, 72, 235; ascribed to logos 
by Philo, 86; ascribed to 
Jesus as Jogos, 111-114; in 


Augustine, 141; Aquinas’ 
view of, 149-150 ; Charnock’s 
view of, 153-154 ; Martensen’s 
view of, 158; Hodge’s view of 
163, 289; Fairbairn’s view of, 
164-165; Psychological ex- 
planation of, 210-214, 224; 
whether objectively valid ?, 
269—296 ; and miracles, 282 ; 
Deistic implications of, 290 ff ; 
and Persistence of Energy, 
339; and transcendence, 340. 
Omniscience, the attribute of, 
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and the N.T., 45-48; 
ascribed to ‘ Wisdom,’ 68, 


72, 235; ascribed to Jesus as 
logos, 108-111 ; in Augustine, 
141 ; Aquinas’ view of, 147- 
148 ; Charnock’s view of, 154- 
155; Martensen’s view of, 158; 
Hodge’s view of, 163; Fair- 
bairn’s view of, 165; Psycho- 
logical explanation of, 206- 
210 224 ; whether objectively 
valid ?, 245-264 ; and Idealism 
261; and Scientific Deter- 
minism, 338; and freedom, 


340. 

One, the, and the Many, 237, 
201. 

Ontological argument, the, of 
Anselm, 144. 

Origen, 126, 127, 128, 129. 

Orthodoxy, and Science, 314 ff. 

Ottley, on History of Christian 
doctrine, 190. 

Otto, on science and Religion, 
316, 

Ousia, meaning and use of, 132; 
use of, in the West, 134. 


P 

Panepiscopos, 66, 86. 

Pantheism, Picton on, 293 ; and 
Materialism, 314. 

Pantodunamos, 9, 11, 44, 66, 
LOS, 233, 235. ; 

Pantokvator, 9, 10, II, 44, 136, 
233, 235. 

Paul, Epistles of, speculative 
element in, 41; logician and 
mystic, 51 ; and Divine Fore- 
knowledge, 207, 208, 


Paul, of Samosata, 131. 

Perfection, Divine, and the 
attributes, 225. 

Persona, equivalent, of hy pos- 
tasis, 134. 

Personality, applied to God, 196; 
and Freedom, 68; Divine, 
Lindsay on, 259; Watson on, 
262; Clarke on, 260; human, 
Clarke on, 261. 

Peter, 48. 

Phenomena, 
325. 

Philip, 110. 

Philo, writings “of, 77-90; _de- 
pendence of the Fourth Gospel 
on, 96; logos doctrine of, 66, 
69, 7°, 119, 233, 234, 235, 272, 
273, 274, 275, and Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas, 124. 

Philosophy, Alexandrian, influ- 
ence of,on idea of ‘ Wisdom,’ 
63; on terminology of ‘ Wis- 
dom,’ 70; Greek, Farrar on, 
69; Platonic, influence of, on 
Philo, 80, °83; of Religion, 
Alexandrian, 100; Neo-Plat- 
onic, 125; Greek, and Christ- 
ian tradition, 127. 

Phusis, in Early Greek Philo- 
sophy, 133. 

Pistis, in Synoptic narrative, 
105; and Fourth Gospel, 108. 

Plato, use of ousia in, 132. 

Platonism, the real and pheno- 
menal in, 271, 272. 

Plotinus, idea of God, 125. 

Polycarp, and Irenaeus, 126, 

Porphyry, on homoousioi, 132. 

Power, universal, ascribed to 
‘Wisdom,’ 67; ascribed to 
logos by Philo, 85; of God, 
Origen’s view of, 128 ; infinite 
and finite, 222; sense of, real 
in us, 224; Divine, idea of, 
in Calvinism, 237. 

Prayer, evolution of, 108; 
Lord’s, 212. 

Presence, Divine, O.T., idea of, 
31; universal, ascribed to 
‘Wisdom,’ 67; ascribed to 
logos by Philo, 85; in Origen, 
128; infinite and finite 222; 


Scientific use of, 


the 
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human, possibilities of, 287; 
Divine and human, 288. 
Prodigal Son, the, parable of, 
BE 3. B42, 
Proverbs, idea of ‘ Wisdom ’ in, 
62. 


. Psychical Research, 312. 


Psychology, and Christological 

* problem, 186-188, 261 ; Divine 
attributes, in the light of, 195 
ff; and Theology, 236-238 ; 
and growth of human know- 
ledge, 249. 

Psycho-physics, the Science of, 
250. 


5 : R 

Rainy, on the Early Church 120. 

Rashdall Hastings, on omnipo- 
tence 231 ; on universal mind 
256; on Causality and suc- 
cession 258. 

Reason, and Faith, 125. 

Reformers, the, and the Christo- 
logical problem, 173. 

RegulaVeritatis, in Irenaeus, 130. 

Religion, and Science, Drum- 
mond on, 303 ; Lodge on, 315, 
310. 

Revelation, of God, logos as the, 
96; Divine attributes and, 
195; and Reason, 145; Di- 
vine, and the soul, 196. 

Romanes, embraces Christian 
shetsine sie. 

Roscelin, and Anselm, 145. 


Ss 

Sabellius, heresy of, 135. 

Sabbatayianism, Jewish, 106, 

Samaria, the woman of, 109. 

Sanday, on Fatherhood of God, 
51; .on the “Word ’ of the 
Lord, 59; on Kenosis, 174, 
183 ; on Christological prob- 
lem, 186; on Biblical meta- 
phor of ‘speaking,’ 203, 204, 
BEA, 2T5 3 on the ‘sub- 
conscious,’ 261. 

Sanday, and Headlam, on Paul- 
ine use of ‘ Wisdom,’ 72; on 
Pauline doctrine, 208. 
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Sarah, 26. 
Scholasticism, Aristotelian me- 
thod of, 141; Theology of, 


143 ; Philosophy of, 145; in- 
fluence of, on Christian The- 
ology, 150, 329. 

Schiirer, on Book of Wisdom, 70, 

us 

uae Lodge on influence of, 
295; Gwatkin on, 295; and 
Religion, Drummond on, 303 ; 
and Theology, 304 ff; senti- 
mental, 311; and Scholas- 
ticism, 315; McDougall on, 
318, 319; metaphysical, 326; 
scope of, 326, 331, 332; anth- 
ropomorphic elements in, 331 
ff; physical, Lodge on, 337; 
rejects transcendence, 341. 

Scott, E. F., on dependence of 
Johannine logos on Philo, 97, 


Scotus Erigena, 144. 

Sebaoth, meaning of term, 13, 14. 

Sermon, on the Mount, the, and 
Nicene Creed, 39. 


Shaddai, not ‘almighty,’ 15; 
etymology of, 18. 

Shedim, 19. 

Sheol, 212. 


Sin, separation from God, 280 ; 
a reality, 342. 


Sinai, 28. 

Sirach, Jesus son of, 64, 71. 

Skinner; j., Gi @..0 F-7in «On 
Shaddai, 18; on Prophetic 
“ word,’ 57 


Smith, W. R., on Elohim, 21. 

Sodom, 26. 

Sophia, in Book of Wisdom, 66, 
84; synonymous with Jogos, 
69; epithets of, in “Wisdom ’ 

1 

Soul, the, Science and, 319, 327. 

Sovereignty, Divine, 236. 

Speculative tendencies,in Church 
History, 120. 

Spencer, H., the ‘ unknowable,’ 
277; abstract character of 
his scheme, 285; Lodge on, 
308 ; ‘Synthetic Philosophy,’ 
326 ; system of, 332, 333, 334, 

_ 339. 


Spinoza, on understanding and 
will in God, 241 ;_ Picton on, 
293. 

Stephens; |G,.Bs on S, Paul sae 

Stoicism, elements of, in Philo’s 
logos, 81, 83; influence of, on 
Early Church, 124. 

Stoics, use of ousia by the, 132 ; 
logos doctrine of, 271. 

stout, G, Fujron * the'seli: sa52e 

Subconsciousness, Sanday’s 
theory of, 186-188 ; 261. 

Subject, and object, duality of, 
in experience, 251 ff. 

Substance, category of, in The- 
ology, 135; and attributes, 


141; Scholastic use of, 143; 
Charnock’s use of, 152; 
Hodge’s use of, 160, 284; 
Ward-on, 161, 162; Fair- 


bairn’s view of, 165; applied 
to God, 196; Locke on, 255 ; 
Berkeley on, 255; Lindsay 
on, 285; Spinoza’s use of, 
293. 

Substantia, use of, in the West, 
134 ; in the Creeds, 136. 

Supernatural, sense of, 
versal, 197. 

Synoptics, the, miracles in, 104. 


uni- 


T 


Targum, ‘‘ Word of the Lord,” 
in, 58. 

Telepathy, Sir Oliver Lodge on, 
287. 

Temple, the, God’s presence in, 
30. 

Terminology, of the Creeds, 131. 

Tertullian, Trinitarian doctrine 
of, 126; on substantia, 134, 
136. 

Tetragrammaton, II. 

Theism, and Idealism, 256. 

Theology, Christian, and Philo- 
sophical Judaism, 77, 234; 


Gnostic, influence of, 120; of © 


the Apologists, 123 ; Aquinas’ 
view of, 146; Protestant, 236 ; 
and Science, 303 ff ; Scholastic 
and Science, 315; and Schol 
asticism, 150, 329. 


Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, 
logos doctrine of, 123. 

Thomasius, on Divine attributes, 
175 ff; on classification of the 
attributes, 238. 

Toy, C. H., on date of ‘ Wisdom,’ 
64. 

Tradition, and Faith, 130. 

Transcendence, of God, in O.T., 
Bie 2350 DAA e200), nl NA, 
48, 212; in Targums, 32; in 
Philo, 78, 88; of Jogos incar- 
nate, 111; Divine, Gnostic 
view of, 122 ; Apologists’ view 
of, 122 ; in Early Church, 123; 
in Plotinus, 125; in Clement 
and Origen, 127; in Origen, 
128; in Scotus Erigena, 144 ; 
Fairbairn’s view of, 166; in 
Theology, 252; development 
of the idea, 271; and the 
attributes, 275; Clarke on, 
277; and immanence, 278 ff ; 
dualistic implications of, 291 ; 
and omnipresence, 341. 

Trinitarianism, formula of, in 
the West, 134; heresies con- 
nected with, 135. 


Universals, problem of, in Schol- 
asticism, 145. 

Universe, monistic conception of 
83; dualistic conception of, 
83, 257; Philo’s view of, 89 ; 
logos as rational ground of, 
114; God and the, 251, 253, 
257, 278, 292 ; Clarke on, 305 
ff : Hodge on, 306 ; Lodge on, 
310, 311, 329; Spencer on, 
334; Scientific account of, 
279, 294 ff., 310, 325 ff., 341. 


V 
Virchow, 316. 


W 
Wade, G. W., on Jehovah, 12 ; 
on Elohim, 20. 
Wallace, A. R., embraces Spirit- 
ualism, 317. 
Ward, on substance, 161, TOZs 
on omnipotence, 225; on 
relation of subject and object, 
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251; on relativity of know- 


ledge, 252; on priority of 
mind, 257; on subjective 
selection, 320; on Spencer, 
335. 


Watson, on Johannine Jogos and 
Philo, 100; on Mediaeval 
Philosophy, 143; on The 
Infinite, 221, 222; on Protes- 
tant Theology, 236; on Sub- 
jective Idealism, 261; on 
transcendence and imman- 
ence, 282-3. 

Weisse, on date of “ Wisdom,’ 72. 

Wendt, on Fatherhood of God, 
50. 

Westcott, on Johannine /ogos, 


97. 

Will, the, freedom, of, 237; and 
Divine will, 238; human and 
Divine, 241. 


| Wisdom, literature of, 59; idea 


of in Job, 60; in Proverbs, 

62; in Apocrypha, 63; in 

Ecclesiasticus, 64; in ‘ Wis- 
dom,’ 67 ; ‘ personal ’ but not 
a person, 67; and logos, 68 ; 
attributes of, 62 ; teaching of, 
insufficient, 97; Book of, 64- 
73, 82, 235, 238. 

Woodbridge, on 
phusis, 133. 

Word, the, of the Lord, O.T., 
view of, 56, 235; in Deutero- 
Isaiah, 58; in Targum, 58; 
personification Of, 57,50; as 
Revelation, 57. 

World, the, Philo’s view of, 82. 


Y 
Yahwe, meaning of term, 12; 
not omniscient, 26; local 
character of, 28, 30, 31 ; Word 
of, 56; O.T., idea of, 196, 202, 


meaning of 


215. 

Vahine Sebaoth, LXX rendering 
Of LON Il 5 an anthropo- 
morphism, II ; did not con- 
note omnipotence, 233. 


Zahn, on date of Muratorian 


Fragment, 129. 
Zeus, omnipotence of, 201. 
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